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PREFACE. 

This little volume has grown out of a short 
course of lectures on the synonyms of the New- 
Testament, which, in the fulfilment of my duties 
as Professor of Divinity at King's College, I have 
more than once addressed to the theological stu- 
dents there. It seemed to me that lectures on 
such a subject might help, in however partial a 
measure, to supply a want, of which many of the 
students themselves are probably conscious, of 
which those who have to do with their training 
cannot help being aware. The long, patient and 
exact studies in philology of our great schools and 
universities, which form so invaluable a portion 
of their mental, and, I will add, of their moral 
discipline also, can find no place during the two 
years or two years and a half of the theological 
course at King's College. The time itself is too 
short to allow this, and it is in great part claimed 
by other and more pressing studies. Some, in- 
deed, we rejoice to find, come to us possessing 
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this knowledge in a very respectable degree 
already ; while of others much more than this can 
be said. Yet where it does not already exist, it 
is quite impossible that it can be more than in 
part supplied. At the same time we feel the loss 
and the deficiency ; we are sometimes conscious of 
it even in those who go forth from us with general 
theological acquirements, which would bear a 
favourable comparison with the acquirements of 
those trained in older institutions. It is a matter 
of regret, when in papers admirable in all other 
respects, errors of inexact scholarship are to be 
found, which seem quite out of keeping with the 
amount of intelligence, and the standard of know- 
ledge, which every where else they display. 

Feeling the immense value of these studies, 
and how unwise it would be, because we cannot 
have all which we would desire, to forego what is 
possible and within our reach, I have two or three 
times dedicated a brief course of lectures to the 
comparative value of words in the New Testa- 
ment — ^and these, with some subsequent additions 
and some defalcations, have supplied the materials 
of the present volume. I have never doubted 
that, (setting aside those higher and more solemn 
lessons, which in a great measure are out of our 
reach to impart, being to be taught rather by God 
than men,) there are few things which we should 
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have more at heart than to awaken in our scholars 
an enthusiasm for the grammar and the lexicon. 
We shall have done much, very much for those 
who come to us for theological training and gene- 
rally for mental guidance, if we can persuade 
them to have these continually in their hands; 
if we can make them believe that with these, and 
out of these, they may be learning more, obtaining 
more real and lasting acquisitions, such as will 
stay by them, such as will form a part of the 
texture of their own minds for ever, that they 
shall from these be more effectually accomplishing 
themselves for their future work, than from many 
a volume of divinity, studied before its time, even 
if it were worth studying at all, crudely digested, 
and therefore turning to no true nourishment of 
the inner man. 

But having now ventured to claim for these 
lectures a somewhat wider audience that at first 
they had, it may be permitted to me to add 
here a very few observations on the value of the 
study of synonyms, not any longer considered in 
reference to our peculiar needs at King's College, 
but generally; and on that of the synonyms of the 
New Testament in particular ; as also on the helps 
to the acquiring of a knowledge of these which are 
at present in existence. 
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The value of this study as a discipline for 
training the mind into close and accurate habits 
of thought, the amount of instruction which may 
be drawn from it, the increase of intellectual wealth 
which it may yield, all this has been implicitly 
recognized by well-nigh all great writers — ^for well- 
nigh all from time to time have paused, themselves 
to play the dividers and discemers of words — 
explicitly by not a few, who have proclaimed the 
value which this study had in their eyes. And 
instructive as in any language it must be, it must 
be eminently so in the Greek — a language spoken 
by a people of the finest and subtlest intellect; 
who saw distinctions, where others saw none ; who 
divided out to different words what others often 
were content to huddle confusedly under a common 
term ; who were themselves singularly alive to its 
value, diligently cultivating the art of synonymous 
distinction,^ and sometimes even to an extravagant 
excess ;* who have bequeathed a multitude of fine 
and delicate observations on the right distinguish- 
ing of their own words to the after world. 

And while thus, with reference to all Greek, 
the investigation of the likenesses and differences 
of words appears especially invited by the charac- 
teristic excellences of the language, in respect to 

* The ovofiara biaipeTv, Plato, Laches^ 197 d, 

* Id. Protag, 377 a b c. 
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the Greek of the New Testament, plainly there 
are reasons additional inviting us to this studj. 
If by such investigations as these we become aware 
of delicate variations in an author's meaning, which 
otherwise we might have missed, where is it so 
desirable that we should miss nothing, that we 
should lose no finer intention of the writer, as in 
those words which are the vehicles of the very 
mind of God? If thus the intellectual riches 
of the student are increased, can this anywhere be 
of so great importance as there, where the intel- 
lectual may, if rightly used, prove spiritual riches 
as well? If it encourage thoughtful meditation 
on the exact forces of words, both as they are in 
themselves, and in their relation to other words, 
or in any way unveil to us their marvel and their 
mystery, this can nowhere else have a worth in 
the least approaching that which it acquires when 
the words with which we have to do are, to those 
who receive them aright, words of eternal life; 
while in the dead carcases of the smne, if men 
suflfer the spirit of life to depart from them, all 
manner of corruptions and heresies may be, as 
they have been, bred. 

The words of the New Testament are eminently 
the tTTOL'yeia of Christian theology, and he who 
will not begin with a patient study of those, shall 
never make any considerable, least of all any 
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secure, advances in this : for here, as everywhere 
else, stire disappointment awaits him who thinks 
to possess the whole without first possessing the 
parts, of which that whole is composed. Now it is 
the very nature and necessity of the investigation 
of synonyms to compel such patient investigation 
of the forces of words, such accurate weighing of 
their precise value, absolute and relative, and in 
this its merits as a mental discipline, consist. 

Yet when we look around us for assistance 
herein, neither in respect of Greek synonyms in 
general, nor specially in respect of those of the 
New Testament, can it be aflirmed that we are 
even tolerably furnished with books. Whatever 
there may be to provoke occasional dissent in 
Doderlein's Lateinische Synonyme und Etymoh- 
ffieen, yet there is no book on Greek synonyms 
which for compass and completeness can bear 
comparison with it ; and almost all the more im- 
portant modem languages of Europe have better 
books devoted to their synonyms than any which 
has been devoted to the Greek. The works of the 
early grammarians, as of Ammonius and others, 
supply a certain amount of important material, 
but cannot be said even remotely to meet the 
needs of the student at the present day. VSmel's 
Synonymischea Worterhuchy Frankfurt, 1822, an 
admirable little volume as far as. it goes, but at 
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the same time a scliool-book and no more, and 
Pillon's Synonymes Orecs^ of which a translation 
into English was edited by the late T. K. Arnold, 
London, 1850, are the only modem attempts to 
supply the deficiency ; at least I am not aware of 
any other. But neither of these writers has 
allowed himself space to enter on his subject with 
any fulness and completeness : while the references 
to the synonyms of the New Testament are ex- 
ceedingly rare in Vomel; and though somewhat 
more frequent in Pillon's work, are capricious and 
uncertain there, and in general of a meagre and 
unsatisfactory description. 

The only book dedicated expressly and exclu- 
sively to these is one written in Latin by J. A. H. 
Tittmann, De Synonymia in Novo Testamento^ 
Leipsic, 1829, 1832. It would ill become me, and 
I have certainly no intention, to speak slightingly 
of the work of a most estimable man, and of a good 
scholar — above all, when that work is one from 
which I have occasionally derived assistance, such 
as I most willingly acknowledge. Yet the fact 
that we are offering a book on the same subject as 
a preceding author; and may thus lie under, or 
seem to others to lie under, the temptation of 
unduly claiming for the ground which we would 
occupy, that it is not occupied already ; this must 
not wholly shut our mouths in respect of what 
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appear to us deficiencies or shortcomings on his 
part. And this work of Tittmann's seems to me 
still to leave room for another, even on the very 
subject to which it is specially devoted. It some- 
times travels very slowly over its ground; the 
synonyms which he selects for discrimination can- 
not be esteemed always the most interesting ; nor, 
which is one of the most important elements of 
value in such a book, are they always felicitously 
grouped for investigation ; he often fails to bring 
out in shairp and clear antithesis the differences 
between them ; while here and there the investiga- 
tions of later scholars have quite broken down the 
distinctions which he has sought to establish. 
Indeed the fact that this book of Tittmann's, de- 
spite the interest of its subject, and its standing 
alone upon it, not to speak of its republication in 
England and in English,^ has never obtained any 
considerable circulation among students of theology 
here, is itself an evidence that it has not been felt 
to meet our wants on the matter. 

The work which is now offered, is, I am perfectly 
aware, but a slight contribution to the subject — 
small in respect of the number of synonyms con- 

> Biblical Cabinet, voU. iii, xxxvii. Edinburgli, 1833, 1837. 
It must at the same time be owned that Tittmann has hardly 
had a fair trial. Nothing can well be imagined more incor- 
rect or more slovenly than this translation. It is often unin- 
telligible, where the original is perfectly clear. 
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sidered, which might easily have been doubled or 
trebled ; many of the most interesting having re- 
mained untouched by me ;* and also, as I am 
painfully conscious, with manifold deficiencies, 
most probably with some mistakes, in the treat- 
ment even of these. The conclusions at which I 
have arrived may rest sometimes on too narrow an 
induction: it is possible that a larger knowledge 
would have compelled me to modify or forego 
them altogether ; I can only say that I have not 
consciously passed over any passages which would 
have made against my distinctions; and that on 

^ It is possible that some reader of this book might like to 
have suggested to him a few of these, on which to exercise 
his own skill in synonymous distinction. The following, then, 
were some which I had once proposed to myself to consider, 
but which I have now reserved for a second part, wliich I 
hope, but scarcely expect, hereafter to publish : — djroXvrpawrts, 
KaraWayi^j Ikaafws — airiarosy aTTfi^ift — davvdcrosy aa-irovBos 
— dypafifuiTos, Ibuarrjs — XaXto, Xeyo) — irapoifiia, irapafidk^—" 
^oXfioff, vfAPOg, a>8»7 — toKLfid^co, jr«tpdfa> — dfjL(f)ip\r]OTp0Vt 
a-ayrjvrj, dUrvov — Scrjo-Ls, ^v^i], Trpoacvxjit tvrcv^is — ^qvXiJ, 
S€\rip.a — dvaia, Trpoatpopd — repay, $vvap.is% arr}p.€LOP — dXZ^if, 
ar^vo^wpia — a6<f>os, <f>p6vip.os, ovvfTOi — TrpcororoKop, fiovo' 
y€vijs—7rddos, i7n6vp,ia — viof Geoi), ttols Qtov — kgivo^, veos — 
didios, aliovioi — (ciop, Brjpiov — diKaio>/ia, diKaiaxns, biKaio- 
(TvvTj — aWos, €Tcpos— dyidC<Oy Ka6api(<o — (rvftTradeoi, fierptoTra- 
Oca — dipdapTos, dp.iaVTO£, dp.apdvTOS — icaXeo), 6vopd(<o — 
Xop^i dyaWiaa-is, tutfipofruvri — fiopcjiijf a-x^fia, clbos — oertoy, 
bixaios, dypos, dyiog, Ka6ap6s — 8(5^a, rtfii} — epis, cpiOtia — 
(f)aP€p6<i>, aTroicaXi/Trro) — diroKoKvyj^is, dirrao'la, irpotpijTfia — 
Xoyoy, pfJiia-^PaTTTia-fia, ^awntrp.6s — dpxipria, dpAprrfp^, 
napaKorj, TrapdnTcofia — iirirpOTros, olKOPop^s — p-aKpoOvfiia, 
vTTO/iowy — KOTToy, pLOxOos* 
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this and any other subject in the volume I 
shall most gladly receive instruction and correc- 
tion ; while yet, in conclusion, I will not fear to 
say that, with all this, the book is the result of 
enough of honest labour, of notices not found 
ready to hand in Wetstein, or Grotius, or Suicer, 
in Grerman commentaries, or in lexicons (though 
I have availed myself of all these), but gathered 
one by one during many years, to make me feel 
confident that any who shall hereafter give a 
better and completer book on the subject, will yet 
acknowledge a certain amount of assistance de- 
rived from these preparatory labours. 

I cannot refrain from adding how deeply thank- 
ful 1 shall be to Him who can alone prosper the 
work of our hands, if my book, notwithstanding 
all its deficiencies and imperfections, shall be of 
service to any in leading them into a closer and 
more accurate investigation of His Word, and of 
the riches of wisdom and knowledge which are 
therein contained. 
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§ i. — '£/c/ic\i70»ta, c\jvariWiy\t iravr^^vpi^. 

There are words whose history it is peculiarly 
interesting to watch, as they obtain a deeper mean- 
ing, and receive a new consecration in the Christian 
Church ; which, eyen while it did not invent, has 
yet assumed them into its service, and employed 
them in a far loftier sense than any to which the 
world had ever put them before. The very word 
by which the Church is named is itself an example 
— a more illustrious one could scarcely be found — 
of this gradual ennobling of a word. For we have 
eKKKria-Ca in three distinct stages of meaning — the 
. heathen, the Jewish, and the Christian. In respect 
of the first, €KK\i]a-ia^ as all know, was the lawful 
assembly in a free Greek city of all those possessed 
of the rights of citizenship, for the transaction of 
public afiairs. That they were summoned is ex- 
pressed in the latter part of the word ; that they 
were summoned out of the whole population, a 
select portion of it, including neither the populace, 
nor yet strangers, neither those who had forfeited 

B / 
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their civic rights, this is expressed in the first. 
Both the calling^ and the calling out^ are moments 
to be remembered, when the word is assumed into 
a higher Christian sense, for in them the chief part 
of its peculiar adaptation to its auguster uses lies.* 
It is interesting to observe how, on one occasion in 
the New Testament, the word returns to this its 
earlier significance (Acts xix. 32, 39, 40). 

^^KKKrfala did not, like some other words, pass 
immediately and at a single step from the heathen 
world to the Christian Church: but here, as so 
often, the Septuagint supplies the link of con- 
nexion, the point of transition, the word being there 
prepared for its highest meaning of all. When the 
Alexandrian translators undertook the rendering 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, they found in them 
two constantly recurring words, namely, tllj^ and 
7/li^- For these they employed generally, and as 
their most adequate Greek equivalents, avvayooy^ 
and €KK\rfaia. The rule which they seem to have 

^ Both these points are well made by Flacius Ulyricus, in 
his Clavis Scriptures, s. v. Ecclesia : ' Quia Ecclesia a verbo 
KoKilv venit, hoc observetur primum ; ideo conversionem ho- 
niinum vocatibnem vocari, non tantnm quia Deus eos per se 
suumque Verbum, quasi clamore, vocat ; sed etiam quia sicut 
herus ex turba famulorum certos aliquos ad aliqua singularia 
munia evocat, sic Deus quoque turn totum populum suum 
vocat ad cultum suum (Eos. xi. 1) turn etiam singulos homines 
ad certas singularesque functiones. (Act. }diL 2.) Quoniam 
autem non tantum vocatur Populus Dei ad cultum Dei, sed 
etiam vocatur ex reliqua turba aut confusione generis human!, 
ideo dicitur Ecclesia, quasi dicas, Evocata divinitus ex reliqua 
impiorum coUuvie, ad cultum celebrationemque Dei, et ater- 
nam felicitatem.' 
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prescribed to themselves is as follows — to render 
mjj for the most part by auvay<oyi] (Exod. xii. 3; 
Lev. iv. 13; Numb. i. 2, and altogether more than 
a hundred times), and, whateyer other renderings 
of the word they may adopt, in no single case to 
render it by €fc/e\ij(rla. It were to be wished that 
they had shown the same consistency in respect of 
7 lip; but they have not ; for while exKXriala is 
their standing word for it (Deut. xviii. 16 ; Judg. 
XX. 2 ; 1 Kin. viii. 14, and in all some seventy 
times), they too often render this also by avva- 
yajyrj (Lev. iv. 13; Numb. x. 4 ; Deut. v. 22, and 
in all some five and twenty times), thus breaking 
down for the Greek reader the distinction which 
imdoubtedly exists between the words. Our 
English Version has the same lack of a consistent 
rendering. Its two words are * congregation ' 
and * assembly ; ' but instead of constantly assign* 
ing one to one, and one to the other, it renders 
mjJ now by * congregation ' (Lev. x. 17 ; Numb. i. 
16; Josh. ix. 27), and now by * assembly' (Lev. iv. 
13) ; and on the other hand, vHp only sometimes 
by ' assembly' (Judg. xxi. 8; 2 Chron. xxx. 23), 
but much oftener by * congregation ' (Judg. xxi. 5; 
Josh. viii. 35). 

There is an interesting discussion by Vitringa 
{De Syiiag, Vet pp. 77 — 89) on the distinction 
between these two Hebrew synonyms ; the result 
of which is summed up in the following statements: 
*Notat proprie vHp universam alicujus populi 
multitudinem, vinculis societatis unitam et rempub- 
licam sive civitatem quandam constituentem, cum 
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vocatulum tllJJ ex indole et vl significationis suae 
tantum dicat quemcunque hominum coetum et con- 
ventum, sive minorem sive majorem' (p. 80). And 
again : * Xvpajarfi], ut et mj/, semper significat 
coetmn conjunctmn et congregatum, etiamsi nulio 
forte vinculo ligatum, sed i; €/cK\rfala [= /Mp] 
designat multitudinem aliquam, quae populum coii- 
stituit, per leges et vincula inter se junctam, etsi 
ssepe fiat ut non sit coacta vel cogi possit ' (p. 88). 

Accepting this as a true distinction, remem- 
bering too the probable etymological connexion 
between /tip and the Greek KaXetPy and thus its 
relationship, once removed, with eKKXTjcia, as in- 
deed also with the old Latin * calare,' and our own 
*call,' we shall see that it was not without due 
reason that our Lord (Matt. xvi. 18 ; xviii. 17) 
and his Apostles claimed this, as the nobler word, 
to designate the new society of which He was 
the Founder, being as it was a society knit toge- 
ther by the closest spiritual bonds, and altogether 
independent of space. 

Yet for all this we do not find the title eKKkqaia 
altogether withdrawn from the Jewish congrega- 
tion; that too was ** the Church in the wilder- 
ness" (Acts vii. 38); for Christian and Jewish 
differed only in degree, and not in kind* Nor yet 
do we find avvar^Grfri wholly renounced by the 
Church ; the latest honorable use of it in the 
N, T., indeed the only Christian use of it there, 
is by that Apostle,' to whom it was especially 
given to maintain unbroken to the latest possible 
moment the outward bonds connecting the Syna- 
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gogue and the Church (Jam. ii. 2). Occasionally 
also by the early Fathers, by Ignatius for instance 
{Ep. ad Polyc. 4), we find awaritaf^'q still employed 
as an honorable designation of the Church, or of 
her places of assembly. Still there were causes 
at work, which could not but induce the faithful 
to have less and less pleasure in the application of 
this name to themselves ; which led them in the 
end to leave it altogether to those, whom in the 
latest book of the canon the Lord had characterized 
for their fierce opposition to the truth even as 
"the synagogue of Satan" (Rev. iii. 9). Thus 
the greater fitness and nobleness of the title 
iKKkrjala has been akeady noted. Add to this 
that the Church was ever rooting itself more pre- 
dominantly in the soil of the heathen world, break- 
ing off more entirely from its Jewish stock and 
stem. This of itself would hav^ led the faithful 
to the letting fall of awarfdorfr^^ a, word at once of 
unfrequent use in classical Greek, and perma- 
nently associated with Jewish worship, and to the 
ever more exclusive appropriation to themselves 
of €/cK\7faia, so familiar already, and of so honor- 
able a significance, in Greek ears. 

It will be perceived from what has been said, 
that Augustine, by a piece of good fortune which 
he had scarcely a right to expect, was only half in 
the wrong, when transferring his Latin etymologies 
to the Greek and Hebrew, and not pausing to ask 
himself whether they would hold good there, as 
t^as beforehand improbable enough, he finds the 
reason for attributing avvar/coyij to the Jewish, and 
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iKKkfitrla to the Christian Church, in the fact that 
' convocatio ' (= iKKKriaia) is a nobler term than 
* congregatio ' (= (Twarftiayrj)^ the first being pro- 
perly the calling together of men^ the second the 
gathering together (* congregatio,' from * congrego,' 
and that from * grex ') of cattle.^ 

The iravTffvpii; difiers from the iKKkrjaia in 
this, that in the iKK\rf<Tla, as has been noted 
abeady, there lay ever the sense of an assembly 
that had come together for the transaction of busi- 
ness. The Travijyvpif;, on the other hand, was a 
solemn assembly for purposes of festal rejoicing ; 
and on this account it is foimd joined continually 
with lo/)T^, as by Philo, Vit, Mos. ii. 7 ; Ezek. 
xlri. 11 ; cf. Hos. ii. 11 ; ix. 5 ; the word having 
given us * panegyric,' which is properly a set 
discourse pronounced at one of these great and 
festal gatherings. Business might grow out of the 
fact that such multitudes were assembled, since 
many, and for various reasons, would be glad to 
avail themselves of the circumstance ; but only in 
the same way as a * fair * grew out of a * feria * or 

* Enarr. in Ps. Ixxxi. 1. 'In synagogfi, populum Israel ac- 
cipimus, quia et ipsorum proprie sjnagoga dici solet, quamvis 
et Ecclesia dicta sit. Nostri vero Ecclesiam nanqaam syna- 
gogam dixerunt, sed semper Ecclesiam: sive discemendi 
caussa, sive qaod inter congregationem, unde synagoga, et con< 
Tocationem, unde Ecclesia nomen accepit, distet aliquid ; quod 
scilicet congregari et pecora solent, atque ipsa proprie, quorum 
^i greges proprie dicimus; eowoocari autem magis est uten- 
tium ratione, sicut sunt homines.' So also the author of a 
Commentary on the Book of Proverbs formerly ascribed to 
Jerome (Opp, vol. v. p. 533). 
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* holy-day.' Strabo (x. 5) notices the business-like 
aspect which the Travrjyvpei^ commonly assumed 
(? T€ Travrjyvpv^ i/iTropiKov ri TrpSr^fia : c£ Pausa- 
nias, X. 32. 9); which was indeed to such an extent 
their prominent feature, that the Romans translated 
iravrfyvpi^ by the Latin * mercatus,' and this eren 
when the Olympic games were intended (Cicero, 
Tu8c. V. 3 ; Justin, xiii. 5). These with the other 
solemn games were eminently, though not ex- 
clusively, the iraviffvpu^ of the Greek nation 
(Thucydides, i. 25; Isocrates, Paneg. 1). If we keep 
this festal character of the Travijyvpi^ in mind, we 
shall find a peculiar fitness in the employment of 
this word at Heb. xii. 23; where only in the N. 
T. it occurs. The Apostle is there setting forth 
the communion of the Church militant on earth 
with the Church triumphant in heaven, — of the 
Church toiling and suffering here with that Church 
firom which all weariness and toil have for ever 
passed away (Rev. xxi. 4); and how could he 
better describe this last than as a iravijyvpi^, than 
as the glad and festal assembly of heaven? 



§ ii. — OeioTTi^, OeoTT]^, 

Neither of these words occurs more than once 
in the N. T. ; Oecorr]^ only at Rom. i. 20 ; Oeorrj^: 
at Col. ii. 9. We have rendered both by * God- 
head ;' yet they must not be regarded as identical 
in meaning, nor even as two different forms of the 
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same word, which in process of time have sepa- 
rated off from one another, and acquired different 
shades of significance. On the contrary, there is 
a real distinction between them, and one which 
grounds itself on their different derivations ; Beorr}^ 
being from 0609, and Bccottj^, not from to delov, 
which might be said to be the same thing as 0eo9, 
but from the adjective Oelo^. 

Comparing the two passages where they severally 
occur, we shall at once perceive the fitness of the 
employment of one word in one, of the other in 
the other. In the first (Kom. i. 20) St. Paul is 
declaring how much of God may be known from 
the revelation of Himself which He has made in 
nature, from those vestiges of Himself which men 
inay everywhere trace in the world around them. 
Yet it is not the personal God whom any man 
inay learn to know by these aids; He can be 
known only by the revelation of Himself in his 
Son; but only his divine attributes, his majesty 
and glory. This Theophylact feels, who gives 
fJLeyoKcLcrrq^ as equivalent to deiorr}^ here ; and it 
is not to be doubted that St. Paul uses this vaguer, 
more abstract, and less personal word, just because 
he would affirm that men may know God's power 
and majesty from his works ; but would not imply 
that they may know Himself from these, or from 
anything short of the revelation of his Eternal 
Word.^ 

But in the second passage (Col. ii. 9) St. Paul 

* Cicero (Tusc. i. 13) : ' Multi de Diis prava sentiunt ; omnes 
tamen esse vim et naturam divifuxm arbitrautar,' 
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is declaring that in the Son there dwells all the 
fulness of absolute Godhead ; they were no mere 
rays of divine glory which gilded Him, lighting 
up his person for a season and with a splendour 
not his own ; but He was, and is, absolute and 
perfect God ; and the Apostle uses Oeinj^ to ex- 
press this essential and personal Godhead of the 
Son. Thus Beza rightly: *Non dicit: ttjv 
BetoTrfTay i. e. divinitatem, sed T171; OeoTrjra, i. e, 
deitatem, ut magis etiam expresse loquatur ; . . . 
fj BeioTq^ attributa videtur potius quam naturam 
ipsam declarare.' And Bengel : ' Non modo divinse 
virtutes, sed ipsa divina natura.' De Wette has 
sought to express the distinction in his German 
translation, rendering Oetorrjf; by * Gottlichkeit,' 
and OeoTTfii by * Gottheit/ 

There have not been wanting those who have 
denied that any such distinction was intended by 
St. Paul ; and they rest this denial on the assump- 
tion that no such difference between the forces of 
the two words can be satisfactorily made out. 
But, even supposing that such a difference could 
not be shown in classical Greek, this of itself 
would be in no way decisive on the matter. The 
Gospel of Christ might for all this put into words, 
and again draw out from them, new forces, evolve 
latent distinctions, which those who hitherto em- 
ployed the words may not have required, but 
which had become necessary now. And that this 
distinction between * deity' and * divinity,' if I 
may use these words to represent severally deirrj^ 
and ^.€toTi;9, is one which would be strongly felt, 
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and which therefore would seek its utterance in 
Christian theology, of this we have signal proof in 
the fact that the Latin Christian writers were not 
content with * divinitas,' which they found ready 
to their hand in the writings of Cicero and others ; 
but themselves coined * deitas' as the only adequate 
Latin representative of the Greek Oeorry;. We 
have Augustine's express testimony to the fact 
{De Civ, Dei, vii. 1) : * Hanc divinitatem, vel ut sic 
dixerim deitatem; nam et hoc verbo uti jam nostros 
non piget, ut de Graeco expressius transferant id 
quod ille OeoTryra appellant, &c. ;' cf. x. 1, 2. But 
not to urge this, nor yet the several etymologies of 
the words, which so clearly point to this difference 
in their meanings, examples, so far as they can be 
adduced, go to support the same. Both deorr]^ 
and OeUiTq^y as in general the abstract words in 
every language, are of late formation ; and one of 
them, 5eoTJ79, is extremely rare; indeed, only a 
single example of it from classical Greek has yet 
been brought forward (Lucian, Icarom, 9) ; where, 
however, it expresses, in agreement with the view 
here affirmed. Godhead in the absolute sense, or at 
all events in as absolute a sense as the heathen 
could conceive it. ©€^6x779 is a very much com- 
moner word ; and all the instances of its employ- 
ment with which I am acquainted also bear out 
the distinction which has been here drawn. There 
is ever a manifestation of the divine, there are 
divine attributes, in that to which Betorrf^: is attri- 
buted, but never absolute personal Deity. Thus 
Lucian {De Cal. 17) attributes 0€c6Tr)(; to Hephs&s- 
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tion, when after hia death Alexander would have 
raised him to the rank of a god; and Plutarch 
speaks of the OeioTrj^ rfj^ '^VJCJ^ {De Plac. Phil. 
V. 1 ; cf. De Is. et Os. 2 ; SulL 6), with various 
other passages to the like effect. 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that whether 
this distinction was intended, as I am fully per- 
suaded it was, by St. Paul or not, it established 
itself firmly in the later theological language of the 
Church — the Greek Fathers using never Oeuyrq^^ 
but always Oeorrj^, as alone adequately expressing 
the essential Godhead of each of the Three Persons 
in the Trinity. 



§ iii. — iepoVy vao^. 

We have only in our Version the one word 
* temple,' with which we render both of these ; nor 
is it very easy to perceive in what manner we 
could have indicated the distinction between them ; 
which is yet a very real one, and one the marking 
of which would often add much to the clearness 
and precision of the sacred narrative. *Iep6i; is the 
whole compass of the sacred enclosure, the rifievo^y 
including the outer courts, the porches, porticoes, 
and other buildings subordinated to the temple 
itself. Nao9, on the other hand, from vaia)^ 
*habito,' as the proper hesitation of God, is the 
temple itself, that by especial right so called, being 
the heart and centre of the whole ; the Holy and 
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the Holy of Holies. This distinction, one that 
existed and was recognised in profane Greek and 
with reference to heathen temples, quite as much 
as in sacred Greek and with relation to the temple 
of the true God (see Herodotus, i. 181, 183), is, I 
believe, always assumed in all passages relating to 
the temple at Jerusalem, alike by Josephus, by 
Philo, by the Septuagint translators, and in the 
N. T. Often indeed it is explicitly recognised, as 
by Josephus {Antt. viii. 3. 9), who, having de- 
scribed the building of the va6^ by Solomon, goes 
on to say: Naoi; S' l^toOev iepbv ^KoBofuja-ep ip 
rerparfcovtp ayrjfiaTL* In another passage {AntU 
xi. 4. 3) he describes the Samaritans as seeking 
permission of the Jews to be allowed to share in 
the rebuilding of God's house {oiryKaraaicevdaaui, 
Tov vaov). This is refused them (cf. Ezra iv. 2) ; 
but, according to his account, it was permitted 
to them d<l)LfCpovfjLivoL^ et? to iepov a-i^eiv rdv 
0601/ — a privilege denied to mere Gentiles, who 
might not, imder penalty of death, pass beyond 
their own exterior Court (Acts xxi. 29, 30 ; Philo, 
Leg, ad Cai, 31). 

The distinction may be brought to bear with 
advantage on several passages in the New Testa- 
ment. When Zacharias entered into " the temple 
of the Lord" to bum incense, the people who 
waited his retuni, and who are described as stand- 
ing " without" (Luke i. 10), were in one sense in 
the temple too, that is, in the Upov^ while he alone 
entered into the vao^, the * temple' in its more 
limited and auguster sense. We read continually 
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of Christ teacUng * in tlie temple' (Matt. xxvL 55 ; 
Luke xxi. 57 ; John viii. 20) ; and perhaps are at 
a loss to understand how this could have been so, 
or how long conversations could there have been 
maintained, without interrupting the service of 
God. But this is ever the fcpoi/, the porches and 
porticoes of which were eminently adapted to 
such purposes, as they were intended for them. 
So too the money changers, the buyers and sellers, 
with the sheep and oxen, whom the Lord drives 
out, He repels from the Upov, and not from the 
1/009. Irreverent as was their intrusion, they yet 
had not dared to establish themselves in the 
temple properly so called (Matt, xxi, 23; John 
ii. 14). On the other hand, when we read of 
another Zacharias slain " between the temple and 
the altar" (Matt, xxiii. 35), we have only to re- 
member that * temple' is vao^ here, at once to get 
rid of a diflGicidty, which may perhaps have pre- 
sented itself to many — this namely, Was not the 
altar in the temple ? how then could any locality 
be described as between these two ? In the iepoVf 
doubtless, the brazen altar to which allusion is 
here made was, but not in the 1/009, " in the court 
of the house of the Lord" (cf. Josephus, Antt. viii. 
4. 1), where the sacred historian (2 Chron. xxiv. 
21) lays the scene of this murder, but not in the 
house of the Lord, or 1/009 itself. Again, how 
vividly does it set forth to us the despair and 
defiance of Judas, that he presses even into the 
1/009 itself (Matt, xxvii. 5), into the 'adytum' 
which was set apart for the priests alone, and there 
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casts down "before them the acenrsed price of blood ! 
Those expositors who aflBrm that here 1/009 stands 
for Upov, should adduce some other passage in 
which the one is put for the other. 



§ iv. — hrvrLiiacOy i\iyx€o. {alTui, €key)(p^») 

One may *rehuke' another without "bringing 
the rebuked to a conviction of any fault on his 
part ; and this, either because there was no fault, 
and the rebuke was therefore unneeded or unjust ; 
or else because, though there was such fault, the 
rebuke was ineffectual to bring the offender to own 
it; and in this possibility of * rebuking' for sin, 
without * convincing' of sin, lies the distinction 
between these two words. In hnrifiav lies simply 
the notion of rebuking ; which word can therefore 
be used of one unjustly checking or blaming 
another; in this sense Peter * began to rebuke' 
Jesus {rjp^aTO einTCfiav, Matt. xvi. 22 ; cf. xix. 13 ; 
Luke xviii. 39) :— or ineffectually and without any 
profit to the person rebuked, who is not thereby 
brought to see his sin ; as when the penitent thief 
.* rebuked' {hrerlfia) his fellow malefactor (Luke 
xxiii. 40; cf. Mark ix. 25). But ikeyx^^^ ^^ ^ 
much more pregnant word; it is so to rebuke 
another, with such effectual wielding of the 
victorious arms of the truth, as to bring him, if 
not to a confession, yet at least to a conviction, of 
his sin, just as in juristic Greek, iX^^^tv is not 
merely to reply to, but to refiite, an opponent. 
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When we keep this distinction well in mind, 
what a light does it throw on a multitude of 
passages in the N. T.; and how much deeper 
a meaning does it give them. Thus our Lord 
could demand, " Which of you convinceth (eXey^^t) 
Me of sin?" (John viii. 46.) Numbers * rebuked' 
Him ; numbers laid sin to his charge (Matt. 
ix. 3 ; John ix. 16) ; but none brought sin home 
to his conscience. Other passages which will 
gain from realizing the fulness of the meaning 
of €\€7x«v, are John iii. 20 ; viii. 9 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 
24, 25 ; but above all, the great passage, John 
xvi. 8 : " When He [the Comforter] is come, He 
wiU reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment : " so we have rendered the words, 
following in our 'reprove' the Latin *arguet;' 
although few, I think, that have in any degree 
sought to sound the depth of our Lord's words, 
but will admit that * convince,' which unfortu- 
nately our translators have relegated to the mar- 
gin, would have been the preferable rendering, 
giving a depth and fulness of meaning to this 
work of the Holy Ghost, which * reprove ' in some 
part fails to express.* " He who shall come in my 
room, shall so bring home to the world its own 
*sin,' my perfect ^righteousness,' God's coming 

' 'Lampe gives excellently well the force of this tkky^^i : 
* Opus Doctoris, qui veritatem quae hactenus non est agnita ita 
ad conscientiam etiam renitentis demonstrat, ut victas dare 
. manus cogatur.' See an admirable discussion on the word, 
especially as here used, in Archdeacon Hare's Mission of the 
Comforter, 1st edit. pp. 528 — 544. 
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* judgment,* shall so 'convince' it of these, that it 
shall be obliged itself to acknowledge them ; and 
in this acknowledgment may find, shall be in 
the right way to find, its own blessedness and 
salvation." 

Between atria and eXeyx'^^ ^ difference of a 
similar character exists. Airia is an accusation, 
but whether false or true the word does not attempt 
to anticipate ; and thus it could be applied, indeed 
it was applied, to the accusation made against 
the Lord of Glory Himself (Matt, xxvii. 37) ; but 
IXcT^o? implies not merely the charge, but the 
truth of the charge, and the manifestation of the 
truth of the charge ; nay more than all this, very 
often also the acknowledgment, if not outward, yet 
inward, of its truth on the side of the party ac- 
cused ; it being the glorious prerogative of the truth 
in its highest operation not merely to assert itself, 
and to silence the adversary, but to silence him by 
convincing him of his error. Thus Demosthenes 
{Con. Androt p. 600): TLainroKv yjoihopia re ical 
airia /ce)(a>pt(rfjb€vop iarlv eKeyxpv. airia fih/ yap 
iariVy irav Tt9 '^CK^ '^^prfcrdfievo^ \6y^ fitj rrapd^ 
ayrirai 'iria-riv, cSv \e7er eXeryx'^^ ^^» orav wp av 
elTTT) Tit?, Kal rakTjde^ ofwv Se/fi?. Cf. Aristotle 
{Rhet. ad Alex, 13): "EXeT^o? tori, fiev o /itj 
Svvardp a\Xa>^ ^X^^^' aW* ouro)?, cw9 i^fiel^ \eyo/iev. 
By our serviceable distinction between 'convict' and 
'convince' we maintain a difference between the 
judicial and the moral 6X€7%09. Both will flow 
together into one in the last day, when every con- 
demned sinner will be at once 'convicted* and 
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* oonvinced ; ' which all is im{>lied in that '' he was 
speechless'' of the guest who was found hj the 
king without a marriage garment (Matt xxii. 12 ; 
cf. Som. iii« 4). 



§ y.^^vaffiffJLa, dwaOefia. 

Mant would denj that there is any room for 
synonymous discrimination in respect of these two 
words, affinning them to he merely different spell^ 
ings of the same word, and promiscuously used ; 
which if it were the fact, their fitness for a place 
in a book of synonyms would of course disappear ; 
difference as well as likeness being necessary for 
this. This much, indeed, of what they affirm is 
perfectly true — namely, that avaJOrifia and aud* 
OefiOy like eSprffia and eipefia, eirldrjfia and ctt/- 
0€fia, must severally be regarded as having been 
at first only different pronunciations, which issued 
in different spellings, of one and the same word« 
But it is certain that nothing is more common 
than for slightly different orthographies of the 
same word finally to settle and resolve themselves 
into different words, with different provinces of 
meaning which they have severally appropriated 
to themselves ; and which henceforth they main- 
ttdn in perfect independence one of the other. 
i have elsewhere given a considerable number of 
tKamples of the kind {On the Study of Words, 
p. 166) ; and a very few may here suffice : Bpaao^ 
C 
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Ijie kind when it is seen that separation io God is 
in both cases implied.* 

Already in the Septnagint we begin to find 
dvdOrjfia and dvadefia disengaging themselres 
from one another, and from a confused and pro* 
miscuous use. How far, indeed, the distinction is 
observed therei and whether nniversallj, it ia 
hard to determine, firom the variety of readings in 
varioos editions; bnt in one of the later critical edi- 
tions (ihat of Tischendorf, 1850), many passages 
(such for inatemce as Judith xvi. 19; Ley. xxvii. 
28, 29), which appear in some earlier editions 
negligent of the distinction, are found observant 
of it. In the N. T. the distinction that ai/a- 
Orjfia is used to express the ' sacrum ' in a better 
sense, dvdOefia in a worse, is invariably maiB* 
tained. It must be allowed, indeed, that the pas- 
sages there are not numerous enough to convince 
a gainsayer ; he may attribute to hazard the fact 
that they fall in with this distinction ; dvdOrffia 
occurring only once : " Some spake of the temple, 
how it was adorned with goodly stones and gifts,'' 

^ Placiud lUyricus {ClavU Script a. ▼. Anathema) excel- 
lently explains the manner in which the two apparently opposed 
meanings unfold themselves from a single root: 'Anathema 
igitur est res aut persona Deo obligata aut addicta ; sive quia 
Ei ab hominibus est pietatis caus4 oblata : sive quia justitia 
Dei tales, ob singularia aliqna piaeula reluti in suos carceves 
poBnasqne abripuit, comprobante et dedarante id etiam homi- 
num sententia. . . . Duplici enim de causa Deus vult aUquid 
habere ; vel tanquam gratum acceptumque ac sibi oblatum ; 
vel tanquam sibi exosum, suseque ire ac castigationi subjectum 
ac debitum.' 
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{auaJBfifiouny Luke xxi. 5) ; and apdSefia no more 
than six times (Acts xxiil. 14 ; Bom. ix» 8 ; 1 Cor. 
xiL 3; xvi. 22 ; Gal. i. 8, 9). Still none can deny 
that so £ar as these uses reach, they confirm this 
view of the matter ; while if we turn to the Greek 
Fathers, we shall find some of them indeed 
neglecting the distinction ; but others, and these of 
the greatest among them, not merely implicitlj 
allowing it, as does Clement of Alexandria {GoL 
ad Oen, 4: di/djSf)fia yeyova/ieu r^ Oe^ vwep 
XpioTov: where the context plainly shows the 
meaning to be, " we have become a costly offering 
to God'') ; but explicitly recognising and drawing 
out the difference with accuracy and precision; 
see, for instance, Chrysostom, Horn. xvi. in Bom., 
as quoted in Suioer's Thes. s. v. duaffefia. 

And thus, putting all which has been urged 
together, — ^the anterior probability, drawn from the 
existence of similar phenomena in all languages, 
that the two forms of a word would gradually have 
two different meanings attached to them; the 
wondrous way in which the two aspects of dedica* 
tion to God, for good and for evil, are thus set out 
by slightly different forms of the same word ; the 
fact that eyery place in the Kew Testament, where 
the words occur, falls in with this scheme; the 
usage, though not perfectly consistent, of later 
ecclesiastical books, — I cannot but conclude that 
avaOfjfia and dvdOefia are employed not accidentally 
by the sacred writers of the New Covenant in dif- 
ferent senses ; but that St. Luke uses di/dOrifia 
(xxi. 5), because he intends to express that which 
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is dedicated to God for its own honour as well ais 
for God's glory; St. Paul uses avaOefia because he 
intends that which is devoted to God, but devoted, 
as were the Cana^nites of old, to his honour indeed, 
but its own utter loss ; even as in the end every 
intelligent being, capable of knowing and loving 
God, must be either avdOrjfJui or dvaj0€fia to Him. 
(See Witsius, Misc. Sac, vol. ii. p. 54, sqq.; 
Deyling, Obss. Sac* vol. ii. p. 495, sqq.) 



§ vi. — 7rpo(l)rjT€va), fiairrevofiau . 

Jlpo^yrjreua) is a word of constant occurrence in 
the N. T. ; fiavrevofiai occurs but once, namely at 
Acts xvi. 16; where of the girl possessed with 
the " spirit of divination," or " spirit of Apollo," it 
is said that she " brought her masters much gain 
by soothsaying^^ (fiavTevofievf]/). The abstinence 
from the use of this word on all other occasions, 
and the use of it on this one, is very observable, 
furnishing as it does a very notable example of 
that instinctive wisdom wherewith the inspired 
writers keep aloof from all words, the employment 
of which would have tended to break down the dis- 
tinction between heathenism and revealed religion. 
Thus evSatfiovla, although from a heathen point 
of view a religious word, for it ascribes hap- 
piness to the favour of the deity, is yet never 
employed to express Christian blessedness; nor 
could it fitly have been thus employed, halfiMVy 
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VMch supplied its bade, involving polytheistic 
error. In like manner dpen], the standing word 
in heathen ethics for * virtue,' is of very ratest 
occurrence in the N. T. ; it is found but once 
in all the writings of St. Paul (Phil. iv. 8) ; and 
where else (which is only in the Epistles of St. 
Peter), it is in quite different uses from those in 
which Aristotle employs it.* In the same way 
r}07f, which gives ug * ethics,' occurs only on a 
single occasion, and, which indicates that its 
absence elsewhere is not accidental, this once is 
in a quotation from a heathen poet (1 Cor. xv. 
33)* The same precision in maintaining these 
lines of demarcation is again strikingly manifested 
in the fact of the constant use of dvauujTijpiov for 
the altar of the true God, occurring as it does 
more than twenty times in the books of the New 
Covenant, while on the one occasion when an 
heathen altar has need to be named, the word is 
changed, and instead of dvaiaarijptov (^altare'), 
^(Dfio^ (^ ara ') is used (Acts xvii. 23 ; cf. Numb, 
xxiii. 1 ; 2 Chron. xxxi. 1 ; Jer. xi. 13) ; the feel- 
ing which dictated the exclusion of fitoiio^ long 
surviving in the church, so that, as altogether 
profane, it was quite shut out from Christian 
terminology (Augusti, Handhuch der Christlicher 
Archaohgie^ vol. i. p. 412). 

In conformity with this same law of moral 
fitness in the selection and exclusion of words, we 
meet with irpo^rfreveiv as the constant word in the 

* < Verbum nimium liumile/ — as Beza, accounting foi^ its 
absence, says, — * si cum donis S. S. comparatur.' 
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N. T. to express the pr(^lie8ylng by the Spirit of 
God : while directly a sacred writer has need to 
make mention of the lying art of heathen divina^ 
tion, he employs this word no longer, but fuan 
reveaBai in preference (cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 8 ; Deut. 
xviii. 10). What the essential difference between 
the two things, * prophesying ' and * soothsaying,' 
* weissagen * and * wahrsagen ' is, and why it was 
necessary to keep them distinct and apart by dif-* 
ferent terms used to designate the one and the 
other, we shall best perceive and understand, when 
we have considered the etymology of one, at least, 
of the words. Mearrevofun being from fidvri^j 
is through it connected, as Plato has taught us, 
with fiavla and fialvo/uu. It will follow from 
this, that the word has reference to the .tumult of 
the mind, the Jitry, the temporary madness, under 
which those were, who were supposed to be pos- 
sessed by the god, during the time that they deli- 
vered their oracles ; this mantic fury of theirs dis- 
playing itself in the eyes rolling, the lips foaming, 
the hair flying, as in other tokens of a more than 
natural agitation.^ It is quite possible that these 

^ Cioero, who lores to bring out, where he can, superiorities 
of the Latin language over the Greek, claims, and I think with 
reason, such a superiority here, in that the Latin has ' divina- 
tio,* a word embodying the divine character of prophecy, and 
the fact that it was a gift of the gods, where the Greek had 
only fuumiajf which, seizing not the thing itself at any central 
point, did no more than set forth one of the external signs 
which accompanied its giving. (De Divin, i. 1) : ' Ut alia nos 
melius multa quam Graeci, sic huic prsestantissimeB rei no- 
men nostri a divU; Gr»oi, ut Pkto interpretatur, b, furore 
duxerunt.' 
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symptoms were sometimes produced, as no doubt 
they were often heightened, in the seers, Pytho- 
nesses, Sibyls and the like, by the use of drugs, or 
by other artificial means. Yet no one who believes 
that real spiritual forces underlie all forms of 
idolatry, but will also believe that there was often 
much more in these manifestations than mere 
trickery of this kind ; no one with any insight 
into the awful mystery of the £a.lse worships of the 
world, but will believe that these symptoms were 
the evidence and expression of an actual connexion 
in which these persons stood to a spiritual world 
—a spiritual world, indeed, which was not above 
them, but beneath. 

Revelation, on the other hand, knows nothing 
of this mantic fttry, except to condemn it. " The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets " 
(1 Cor. xiv. 32). The true prophet is, indeed, 
rapt out of himself; he is "in the Spirit" (Rev. 
i. 10) ; he is " in an ecstasy " (Acts xi. 5) ; he is 
vvd Ilv&ifjLaro<; * Ay lov ^epo^evo^ (2 Pet. i. 21), 
which is very much more than 'moved,' as we 
have rendered it ; rather * getrieben,' as De Wette ; 
and we must not go so far in our opposition to 
heathen and Montanist error as to deny this, 
which some, especially of those engaged in con- 
troversy with the Montanists, St. Jerome for ex- 
ample, have done. But then he is not beside 
himself; he is lifted above, not set beside, his 
every-day self. It is not discord and disorder, 
but a higher harmony and a diviner order, which 
are introduced into his soul; so that he is not 
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as one overborne in the region of his lower life by 
forces stronger than his own, by an insurrection 
from beneath ; but his spirit is lifted out of that 
region into a clearer atmosphere, a diviner day, 
than any in which at other times it is permitted 
him to breathe. All that he before had still 
remains his, only purged, exalted, quickened, by 
a power higher than his own, but yet not alien 
to his own ; for man is most truly man, when he 
is most filled with the fulness of God/ Even 
within the sphere of heathenism itself, the supe- 
rior dignity of the '7r/30^Ti79 to the fiavrc^ was 
recognised ; and recognised on these very grounds* 
Thus there is a well-known and often cited pas* 
sage in the Tim<Bus of Plato (71 6, 72 a, J), where 
exactly for this reason, that the fiaim^ is one 
in whom all discourse of reason is suspended, 
who, according to the derivation of the word, more 
or less ragesy the line is drawn broadly and dis- 
tinctly between him and the irpo^riTri^y the former 
is subordinated to the latter, and his utterances 
only allowed to pass after they have received the 
seal and approbation of the other. The truth 
which the best heathen philosophy had a glimpse 
of here, was permanently embodied by the Chris- 
tian Church in the fact that, while it assumed the 
irpoifyrjTeveiv to itself, it ascribed the fiavTeveaOcu 
to that heathenism which it was about to displace 
and overthrow, 

^ See John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, On Frophecy : 
ch. 4. TAe difference of the true prophetical Spirit from all 
^Ewthu9ia9tical Imposture, 
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§ vii. — rifjuapia, KoKaai^, 

Of these words the former occurs but once in 
the N. T. (Heb. x. 29), and the latter only twice 
(Matt. XXV. 46; 1 John iv. 1). In rifuapiaf 
according to its classical use, the vindicative 
character of the punishment is the predominant 
thought; it is the Latin 'ultio;^ punishment as 
satisfying the inflicter^s sense of outraged justice, 
as defending his own honour, or that of the vio- 
lated law; herein its meaning agrees with its 
etymology, being from tl^tj, and ovpo^, 6paa>, the 
guardianship or protectorate of honour. In KoKaci^^ 
on the other hand, is more the notion of punish- 
ment as it has reference to the correction and 
bettering of him that endures it ; it is * castigatio,' 
and has naturally for the most part a milder use 
than TifKopia. Thus we find Plato {Protag. 323 e)^ 
joining KoTuuret^ and vovOeri^aei^ together : and the 
whole passage to the end of the chapter is eminently 
instructive as to the distinction between the words : 
ovSeU KoXd^ec rovf; dSiKOvvra^ in rjhlicqaevy 
o<rrt9 pjj &(nrep Orjpiov aXojiaT<i)<: rifiaypeirai,*,. 
aXXa rod fiiK\oirro<; x^P''^' ^^^ Z*') o>v0t^ dZvKrjcrri ; 
the same change in the words which he employs, 
occurring again twice or thrice in the sentence; 
with all which may be compared an instructive 
chapter in Clement of Alexandria, Strom, iv. 24. 
And this is Aristotle's distinction {Rhet i. 10) X 
Bta(f>ep€t Si TtfJLtopla Kal KoXaai^' rj fiev yap /coKaai^ 
rod irdaxovTO^ Sv€Ka iariv' ij 8^ rtfuopia, rov 
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TToiovvTO^, Xva diroTrXriptoO^ : cf. Ethic, Nic. iv. 5 : 
Tifiwpia Travel T179 opyr}^, rj^vijv dprl t^9 Xvinf: 
ifjmoiovaa. It is to these and similar definitions 
that Aulus Gellius refers when he says {NocL 
Att. vi. 14) : ' Puniendis peccatis tres esse debere 
causas existimatum est. Una est qu» vovBeda^ 
vel KoKaatf^y vel irapcUpeci^ dicitor; cum poena 
adhibetur castigandi atque emendandi gratis ; nt is 
qui fortuito deliquit, attentior fiat, correctiorque. 
Altera est quam ii, qui vocabula ista curiosius 
diviserunt, TLfitoplav appellant. Ea causa animad*- 
vertendi est, cum dignitas auctoritasque ejus, in 
quern est peccatum, tuenda est, ne praetermissa 
animadversio contemtum ejus pariat, et honorem 
levet : idcircoque id ei vocabulum a conservatione 
honoris factum putant.' 

It would be a very serious error, however, to 
attempt to transfer this distinction in its entireness 
to the words as employed in the New Testament. 
The KoKaai^ amvio^ of Matt. xxv. 46^ as it plainly 
itself declares, is no corrective, and therefore tem- 
porary, discipline; it can be no other than the 
aOdvaro^ rifMDpla (Josephua, J5. J. ii. 8. 11), the 
diBioi TifjuapUu (Plato, Ax, 372 a), with which the 
Lord elsewhere threatens finally impenitent men 
(Mark ix. 43 — 48) ; for in proof that tcoXaat^ had 
acquired in Hellenistic Greek this severer sense, 
and was used simply as * punishment' or * torment,' 
with no necessary underthought of the bettering 
through it of him who endured it, we have only 
to refer to such passages as the following : Jose^ 
phus, Antt, XV. 2. 2 ; Philo, De Agric, 9 ; MaH. 
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Polycar. 2 ; 2 Mace. iv. 38 ; Wisd. xix. 4. This 
much, indeed, of Aristotle'B distinction still remains, 
and may be recognised in the scriptural usage of 
the words, that in KoKoun^ the relation of the 
punishment to the punished, in rifuopia to the 
punisher, is predominant. 



§ riii. — 0X17^179, oKfjOi^vS^, 

In the Latin 'rerax' and 'verus* would seve- 
rally represent 0X470*79 And dkrjdivo^f and in the 
main reproduce the distinctions existing between 
Aem ; indeed, the Vulgate does commonly by 
their aid indicate whether of the two Words stands 
in the original ; but the English language, since it 
has lost 'very' (vrai) as an adjective, retaining it 
no otherwise than as an adverb, has only the one 
word *true' by which to render them both; so 
that the difference between the two disappears in 
our Version: and this of necessity, and by no 
fault of our translators— unless, indeed, we account 
it a mistake on their parts that they did not recover 
• very,' which was Wiclif s common translation of 
'verus' (thus John xv. 1, "I am the i?em vine"), and 
which to have recovered would not have been very 
difficult in their time, would be scarcely difficult in 
ours. It would have been worth while to have 
fiiade the attempt ;* for the difference, which 

^ We in fact retain it in the Nicene Creed, where it does 
excellent service — 'very God of very God* (Qeov akriOivov U 
0eov ikffSivov,) 
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we thus efface, is a most real one. What 
exactly the nature of it is, a single example 
will at once make evident. God is ©e^ aKfidfj^y 
and He is 0€O9 dXtjOivo^ : but very different attri- 
butes and prerogatives are ascribed to him, by the 
one epithet, and by the other. God is dXrjdij^ 
(John iii. 33 ; Eom. iii. 4 ; = * verax '), inasmuch 
as He cannot lie, as He is dylrevSj]^ (Tit. i. 2), the 
truth-speaking, and the truth-loving God (cf. Euri- 
pides, Ion, 1554). But he is dkfi0iv6<i (1 Thess. i. 9; 
John xvii. 3; = Werus'), very God, as distin- 
guished &om idols and all other false gods, the 
dreams of the diseased fancy of man, having no 
substantial existence in the actual world of reali- 
ties. " The adjectives in -t-vo? express the mate- 
rial out of which anything is made, or rather they 
imply a mixed relation, of quality and origin, to 
the object denoted by the substantive from which 
they are derived. Thus f u\-^-i/09, means * of wood,* 
* wooden ;* [ooTpaK-v-vo^, * of earth,' * earthen ;' 
i5a\-t-vo9, * of glass,' * glassy ;'] and aKf}0'i-p6<; 
signifies * genuine,' made up of that which is true 
[that which in chemical language has truth for its 
stuff and base]. This last adjective is particularly 
applied to express that which is all that it pre- 
tends to be ; for instance, pure gold as opposed tp 
adulterated metal." (Donaldson, New Cratylus, 
p. 426.) 

It will be seen from this last remark that it does 
not of necessity follow, that whatever may be cou- 
trasted with the dXrf0Lv6<i, must thereby be con- 
cluded to have no substantial existence, to be 
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altogether false and fraudnlent. Inferior and 
subordinate realizations, partial and imperfect an- 
ticipations, of the truth, may be set over against 
the trath in its highest form, in its ripest and 
completest development; and then to this last 
alone the title d\rj0iv6<: will be vouchsafed. Thus 
Xenophon affirms of Cyrus (Anah. i. 9. 17), that 
he commanded oKriBivhv oTpdrevfia, an army in-? 
deed, an army deserving the name; but would 
not have altogether refused this name of ♦ army' 
to inferior hosts; and Plato {Tim, 25 a), calling 
the sea beyond the Straits of Hercules, ireKarfo^ 
ovrcD^, dXrjOivd^ irovro^, would say that it alone 
realized to the full the idea of the great ocean 
deep ; cf. Pol, i. 347 d: 6 r^ ovrt dXffdivo^ afy)(€0Vt 
^ We should frequently miss the exact force of the 
word, we should, indeed, find ourselves entangled 
in many and serious embarrassments, if we under- 
stood aK7f6iv&; necessarily as the true opposed to the 
false. Rather it is very often the substantial as 
opposed to the shadowy and outlinear ; as Origen {in 
Joan, tom. ii. § 4) has well expressed it : aX^^tvA?, 
7rpo9 avTihioaToXfiv aKLa<: fcal tvitov xal €iK6vo<:. 
Thus, at Heb. viii. 2, mention is made of the 
aKTjvfj aKr^Oivq into which our great High Priest 
entered ; which, of course, does not imply that 
the tabernacle in the wilderness was not also most 
truly pitched at God's bidding, and according to 
Ihe pattern which He had shown (Exod. xxv.) ; but 
only that it, and all things in it, were weak earthly 
copies of things which had a most real and glorious 
existence in heaven {amirima r&v d\rf6Lv&v) ; the 
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passing of the Jewish High Priest into the Holy 
of Holies, with all else pertaining to the worldly 
sanctnarj, being but the acta r&v fjueKKayrwv 
arfa0£p, while the trSfuiy the filling up of these 
outlines, was of and by Christ (Col. ii. 17).* 

When in like manner it is said, *'The law 
was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ" (John i. 17), it is plain that the 
antithesis cannot lie between the false and the 
true, but only between the imperfect and the per- 
fect, the shadowy and the substantial. So too 
the Eternal Word is declared to be rd ^m r6 
dKrfOivop (John i. 9), not denying thereby that the 
Baptist was also '' a burning and a shining light " 
(John V. 35), or that the faithful are ^' lights in the 
world" (Phil. ii. 15; Matt. t. 14), but only claim- 
ing for a greater than aU to be '^ the Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world." * 
Christ declares Himself o ifyro^ 6 a>^Lv6^ (John 
vi. 32), not that the bread which Moses gave wad 
not also "bread of heaven" (Ps. cv. 40), but it 
was such only in a secondary inferior degree ; it 
was not food in the highest sense, inasmuch as it 
did not nourish up unto eternal life those that ate 

J This F. Spanheim {Dub, Ihang, 106) has well put : * 'AXi}- 
$cia in Scriptura Sacra interdum sumitur ethice, et oppo- 
nitur falsitati et mendacio; interdum mystice, et opponitur 
tjpis et umbris, ut cticttv illis respondens, qusB Veritas alio 
modo etiaim ^-ofux yocatur a Bpiritu S. opposita ri a-ia^^ Cf. 
Deyling. Obis, Sac. toI. iii. p. 317; vol. iv. p. 548. 

' Lampe {in loc.) ; ' Innuitur ergo hie oppositio turn lumi- 
narium naturalium, qnalia fuere lux creationis, lux Israeli- 
tarum in ^gypto, lux columnse in deserto, lux gemmarum in 
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it (John VI. 49). He is 17 SjiuireKo^ 'q aKvfiivri 
(John XV. 1), not thereby denying that Israel also 
was God's vine, which we know it was (Ps. Ixxx. 
8; Jer. ii. 21), but only affirming that none but 
He realized this name, tod all which this name 
implied, to the fdll (Hos. x. 1 ; Deut. xxxii. 32).* 
It would be easy to follow this up farther ; but 
these examples, which the thoughtfal student will 
observe are drawn chiefly from St. John, may 
suffice. The fact that in his writings the word 
aSiqOivo^ is used two and twenty times as against 
five times in all the rest of the N. T., is one which 
he will scarcely dismiss without a thought. 

To sum up then, as briefly as possible, the dif- 
ferences between these two words, we may affirm 
of the dXf)0i^^y that he falfils the promise of his 
Kps, but the dkTjdivo^ the wider promise of his 
name. Whatever that name imports, taken in its 
highest, deepest, widest sense, whatever according 
to that he ought to be, that he is to the fall. 

pectorali, quse non nisi umbrse fuere hujus verse lucis; turn 
eonim, qui.falso se esse lumen hominum gloriantnr, quales 
sigillatim fuere Sol et Luna EcclesisB Judaice, qui cum ortu 
hujus Lucis obscurandi, Joel, ii, 31; turn denique verorum. 
quoque luminarium, sed in minore gradu, quseque omne suum 
lumen ab hoc Lumine mutuantur, qualia sunt omnes Sancti, 
Doctores, Angeli lucis, ipse denique Joannes Baptista. 

' Lampe: 'Christus est Yitis vera, . . . ttqaktBiis praponi, 
quin et opponi, potest omnibus aliis qui etiam sub hoc symbolo 
in scriptis propheticis pinguntur.' 
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§ ix. — 0€pdir(ov^ SoO\o9, Buucovo^j virijpiTrf^, 

The only passage in the N. T. in which Oepairtoif 
occurs is Heb. iii. 5; *'And Moses verily was 
faithful in all his house, as a servant " (w9 depdircov). 
The allusion here to Numb. xii. 7 is manifest ; at 
which place the Septuagint has given Oepdirtov as 
its rendering of ^3^ ; which yet is not its con- 
stant rule ) for it has very frequently rendered it 
not by Oepairajv, but by BovXo<s. Out of this latter 
rendering, no doubt, we have, at Kev. xv. 3, the 
phrase, Mfovarj^ 6 BovXo^ rod ©eoO, From the 
fact that the Septuagint translates the same Hebrew 
word, now by SovXo^, now by Oepanrav^ it will not 
follow that there is no difference between the words ; 
nor yet that there may not be occasions when the 
one would be far more appropriately employed than 
the other ; but only that there are other occasions 
which do not require the bringing out into pro-* 
minence of that which constitutes the difference 
between them. And such real difference there is. 
The h6v\o<;y opposed to ek€vdepo<: (Rev. xiii. 16 ; 
xix. 18 ; Plato, Oorg. 502 d), being properly the 
* Jowrf-man/ from Sew, * Hgo,' is one in a permanent 
relation of servitude to another, and that, altogether 
apart from any ministration to that other at the 
present moment rendered ; but the depairav is the 
performer of present services, without respect to 
the fact whether as a freeman or slave he renders 
them; and thus, as will naturally follow, there 
goes constantly with the word the sense of one 
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Whose services are tenderer, noblet, freer than those 
of the &>£lXo9. In the verb Oepairevew (= * curare '), 
as distingaished from ZovkeueiVy and connected with 
'faveo,' *foveo,' OoKirto, the nobler and more carefol 
character of the service comes still more strongly 
out. It may be nsed of the physician's watchM 
tendance of the sick, man's service of God, and is 
beantifdlly applied by Xenophon [Mem. iv. 3. 9) 
to the care which the gods have of men. Thus 
Achilles, in Homer, styles Patroclus his depiirwv 
{IL xvi. 244), one whose service was not con* 
strained, but the officious ministration of love; 
very much like that of the squire or page in the 
middle ages. Merioneus is Oepairtov to Idomeneus 
(xxiii. 113), and all the Greeks are Oepairovre^ 
"Afyrjo^ (ii. 110, and often). So too in Plato {Symp*, 
203 c) Eros is styled the cucoKovOo^ icaX depdvcop 
of Aphrodite. With all which agrees the defini- 
tion of Hesychius : oi iv Bemipa rd^ei <f>iXoi : of 
Ammonius : oi {nrorercuyfiivot, ^i\ot : and of Eu- 
stathius : rwv ^iKayv ol Bpaa-TiKoorepoi* 
. It will be seen then that the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, calling Moses ^ OepaTrap 
in the house of God (iii. 5), implies that he 
occupied a more confidential position, that a freer 
service, a higher dignity was his, than that merely 
of a &)i/\o9, approaching more closely to that of 
an olKOvofio^ in God's house, and referring to 
Numb. xii. 6 — 8, we find, confirming this view, 
that a special dignity is there ascribed to Moses, 
lifting hii!n above other iovKoi of God* It would 
have been well if in our Version it had been in 
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some way souglit to indicate the exceptional and 
more honorable title here given to him who " was 
faithful in all God's house." The Vulgate has very 
well rendered depdiroDv by * famulus' (so Cicero, 
^famula Idseae matris ') ; Tyndal and Cranmer by 

* minister,' which perhaps is as good a word as in 
English could have been found. 

Neither ought the distinction between S^a/coi/o? 
and SoS\o9 to be lost sight of and let go in the 
rendering of the N. T. There is no difficulty in 
preserving it. Auzkovo^:, not from Bed and kopi^j 
one who in his speed runs through the dust — ^amere 
fanciful derivation, and forbidden by the quantity 
of the second syllable in Sicucovo^ — ^is probably 
from the same root as has given us Buixeay ' to 
hasten after,' or * pursue,' and thus indeed means 

* a runner ' still. The difference between Bidteovo^ 
on one side, and £01^9 and Oepaircov on the other, 
is this — that Scd/covo^ represents the servant in his 
activity for the work {Bia/eoveiv n^ Eph. iii. 7; 
Col. i. 23 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6), not in his relation either 
servile, as that of the BovXo^^ or more voluntary, 
as in the case of the Oepdtrtov, to a person* The 
attendants at a feast, and these with no respect to 
their condition as one of freedom or servitude, are 
as such BiaKovoi (John ii. 5 ; Matt. xxii. 13 ; cf. 
John xii. 2). What has just been said of the im- 
portance of maintaining the distinction between 
BovKjo^ and BidKovo^ may be illustrated from the 
parable of the Marriage Supper (Matt. xxii. 2 — 
14). In our Version the king's " servants " bring 
in the invited guests (ver. 3, 4, 8, 10) y and hia 
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** servants " are "bidden to cast out liim that had 
not on a wedding garment (ver, 13) : but in the 
Greek, those, the bringers-in of the guests, are 
SovXjoi : these, the fulfiUers of the king's sentence, 
are Sidfcovoi — ^this distinction being a most real 
one, and belonging to the essentials of the parable; 
the SovXot being men, the ambassadors of Christ 
who invite their brethren into his kingdom now, 
the SiaKovot the angels, who in all the judgment 
acts at the end of the world evermore appear as 
the executors of the Lord's will. However the 
point of the parable may not turn on the distinc- 
tion between them, yet they may no more be con- 
founded than the SovXol and depiaral of Matt, xiii* 
27, 30; cf. Luke xix. 24. 

*T7r^/}^9, which only remains to be considered, 
is a word drawn originally from military matters ; 
he is the rower (from ipiaaay, * remigo '), as distin- 
guished from the soldier on board a war-galley; 
then the performer of any strong and hard labour ; 
then the subordinate official that waits to accom- 
plish the commands of his superior, as the orderly 
that attends a commander in war (Xenophon, 
Cyr, vi. 2. 13). In this sense, as a minister to 
perform certain defined ftinctions for Paul and 
Barnabas, Mark was their UTnyper?;? (Acts xiii. 5) ; 
and in this official sense of lictor, apparitor, and 
the like, we find the word constantly, indeed pre- 
dominantly used in the N. T. (Matt. v. 25 ; Luke 
iv. 20 ; John vii. 32 ; xviii. 18 ; Acts v. 22). The 
mention of both BovTi^oi and virr^pirac together 
(John xviii. 18) would be alone sufficient to indi- 
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cate that a difference is there observed between 
them ; and from this difference it will follow that 
he who struck the Lord on the face (John xviii. 
32) could not be, as some have supposed, the same 
whose ear the Lord had but just healed (Luke 
xxii, 51), seeing that this last was a Soi)Xo9, that 
profane and petulajit striker an inrqpeTryf^ of the 
High Priest, The meanings of hiaKovo^ and, 
V7n7p€Ti79 are much more nearly allied ; they do in 
fact continually run into one another, and there are 
a multitude of occasions on which they might be 
promiscuously used; the more official character 
and functions of the v7n)peTr)<: is the point in which 
the distinction between them resides. 



Op these three words, the first is used always iu 
a bad sense ; the second is a middle term, capable 
of a good interpretation, capable of an evil, and 
lying pretty evenly between the two ; the third is 
quite predominantly used in a good sense, though 
it too has not altogether escaped being eipployed 
in an evil. 

AjBtXlaj the Latin ' timor,' having Opaavrq^ or 
* foolhardiness' for a contrary extreme (Plato, 2Ym, 
87 a), is our ' cowardice/ It occurs only once in 
the N. T., 2 Tim, i. 7 ,- but SetXto©, John xiv. 27 ; 
and heCKo^y Matt. viii. 26 ; Mark iv. 40; Kev. xxi. 8, 
In this last passage the heCSol beyond doubt are 
those who in time of persecution have, out of fear 
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of what they should siiffer, denied the faith* It ia 
joined to dvavBpeia (Plato, Phcedr. 254 c ; Legff* iit 
659 a) ; to -^trxporq^ (Plutarch, Fab. Max. 17) ; to 
iicKuin^ (2 Mace. iii. 24) ; is ascribed by Josephus 
to the spies who brought an ill report of the Pro- 
mised Land {AnU. iii. 15. 1) ; being constantly set 
over ags^inst dvSpeiay as BeiKo^ over against avBpew: 
for example, in the long discussion on valour and 
cowardice in Plato's Protagoras^ 360 df) and see 
the lively description of the heCKo^ in the Characters 
(29) of Theophrastus* ^ieCKla does not of course 
itself allow that it is timorous, but would shelter 
its timidity under the more honorable title of 
€v\dfi€ia (Philo, De Fort. 739) j pleads for itself 
that it is indeed da-<f>a\€ia (Plutarch, An. an Cor^ 
App. Py. 3 ; Philo, Quod Det. Pot. Insid. 11). 

<^6fio^f answering to the Latin ' metus,' is a 
middle term, and as such it is used in the N, T< 
sometimes in a bad sense, but oftener in a good. 
Thus in a bad sense, Rom. viii. 15 ; 1 John iv. 18 ; 
cf. Wisd. xvii. 11 ; but in a good. Acts ix, 31 ; 
Rom. iii. 18 ; Eph. vi. 5 ; 1 Pet. i, 17. <I>o)8o9 
being thus a fiip-ovy Plato, in the passage from the 
Protagoras referred to above, adds ala'xpo^ to it, 
as often as he would indicate the timidity which 
misbecomes a man. 

Et/\a/3€ta, which only occurs twice in the N. T. 
(Heb. V. 7; xii. 28), and on each occasion signifiea 
piety contemplated on the side in which it is a fear 
of God, is of course from ev "Ka/jL^dvea-da^i, the 
image underlying the word being that of the 
careful taking hold, the cautious handling, of some 
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precious yet delicate ressel, which with ruder ot 
less anxious handling might easily be broken. 
But such a carefulness and cautious prudence in 
the conducting of affairs (the word is joined by 
Plutarch {Marc. 9) to wpovoui), springing as no 
doubt in part it does from a fear of miscarriage, 
easily lies open to the charge of timidity. Thus 
Demosthenes, who opposes evXd/Seui to Opaxro^ (517), 
claims for himself that he was only evka^ri^j 
where his enemies charged him with being ieCKo^ 
and &rdKfJLo<:. It is not wonderfal then that fear 
should have come to be regarded as an essential 
element of evKdfieui, though for the most part no 
dishonorable fear, but such as a wise and good 
man might not be ashamed to entertain. Cicero 
{Tu8C. iv. 6) : * Declinatio [a malis] si cum ratione 
fiet, cautio appelletur, eaque intelligatur in solo 
esse sapiente ; quae autem sine ratione et cum ex« 
animatione humili atque firactft, nominetur metus.* 
He has probably the definition of the Stoics in his 
eyes. These, while they disallowed ^^09 as a 
irado^y admitted evkdfieia into the circle of virtues ; 
thus Diogenes Laertius (vii. 1. 116) : rrjv Be 
evkdfieiap [ivavriav (fnurlv elvai] rw <f>6^ip, ovaav 
eSkoyov eKKktaLV <f>ofirj0i]<r€<r0ai fikv yap rov aof^v 
ovSafiw<;, €v\al3i]0i^a€<rdac 8L Yet after all, in these 
distinctions whereby they sought to escape the 
embarrassments of their ethical position, they did 
in fact say nothing ; being only ovofiaTOfiwxpi,^ as 
a Peripatetic adversary lays to their charge. See 
on this matter the fiill discussion in Clement of 
Alexandria, Strom, ii. 7 — 9. 
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§ xi. — Kaxla, irovtfpla, leajcoriOeui. 

• We are probably at first inclined to regard 
KaKta in the N. T. as expressing the whole com- 
plex of moral evil, as vice in general ; and in this 
latitude no doubt it is often nsed. Thus, aperciX 
Kal KaKUu are * virtues and vices' (Aristotle, Bhet. 
ii. 12 ; Plutarch, Conf. Prcec. 25, and continually) ; 
while Cicero {Ikiso. iv. 16) refuses to translate Kaxla 
by * malitia,' choosing rather to coin * vitiositas ' 
for his need, and giving this as his reason : ' Nam 
malttia certi cujusdam vitii nomen est, vitiositas 
omnium ;' showing plainly hereby that in his eye 
KUKla was the name not of one vice, but of alL 
Tet a little consideration of the passages in which 
it occurs in the N. T. must make evident that it is 
not there so used ; for then we should not find it 
as one in a long catalogue of sins (Bom. i. 29 \ 
Col. iii. 8) ; seeing that in it alone the others would 
all have been contained. We must therefore seek 
for it a more special meaning, and bringing it into 
comparison with irowipUby we shall not err in 
«aying that kukUl is more the evil habit of mind, 
m-ovffpia rather the outcoming of the same. Thus 
Calvin says of Kaxla (Eph. iv. 32) : * Significat 
hoc verbo [Apostolus] aniwi pravitatem quae 
humanitati et sequitati est opposita, et malignitas 
vulgo nuncupatur.' Our English translators, 
rendering kcucUl so often by * malice ' (Eph. iv. 32 ; 
1 Cor. V. 8; xiv. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 1), show that they 
^regarded it in the same light. 
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But the TTovfjp&s is, as Hesychius calls him, 
6 Bpaa-Ti/cb^ rov kcucoO, the actiye worker out of 
evil ; the German ' Bosewicht,* or as Beza {Annott 
in Matt. v. 37) has drawn the distinction : * Signi- 
£cat TToinipo^ aliquid amplius quam xaKo^, nempe 
eum qui sit in omni scelere exercitatus, et ad 
jnjuriam cuivis inferendam totus comparatus,' He 
jb, according to the derivation of the word, 6 Trap- 
^X^^ TToi/ov?, or one that, ag{ we say, " puts others 
to trouble ;" and irovrjpia is the * cupiditas no- 
cendi ;' or as Jeremy Taylor explains it : " aptness 
to do shrewd turns, to delight in mischiefs and 
tragedies ; a loving to trouble our neighbour and 
to do him ill offices ; crossness, perverseness, and 
peevishness of action in our intercourse" (Doctrine 
and Practice of Repentance^ iv. 1). If the icaico^ 
is contrary to the arfad6<:^ and the ^vKo^ to the 
fCaXo/ca^affo^y the irovripo^ would find his exact 
contrast in the p^crro^. 

While KaKia and irovrjpla occur several times in 
the N. T., KcucotjOeia occurs there but once, namely, 
in St. Paul's long and fearful enumeration of the 
wickednesses with which the Gentile world was 
filled (Rom, i. 29), and never in the Septuagint. 
We have translated it * malignity.' When, how-* 
ever, we take it in this wider meaning, which none 
would deny that it very often has (Plato, Pol. i. 
348 c?; Xenophon, De Ven. xiii. 16), it is very 
difficult to assign to it any district which has not 
been already preoccupied either by KaKla or ttoi/t/- 
pla. Even supposing the exact limits which sepa** 
rate those two words have not been perfectly 
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traced, jret "between them they will have left little 
or no room unappropriated for * malignity' to. 
occupy as peculiarly its own* It would therefore 
seem preferable to understand Kaxoijdeia here in 
the more restricted meaning which it sometimeg 
possesses. The Geneva version has done so, which 
has rendered it by a periphrasis, ^' taking all things 
in the evil part ;" which is exactly the definition 
that Aristotle, of whose ethical terminology the 
word forms a part, gives {Rhet ii. 13) : earc yap 
KaKorideia ro €7rl to p^etpov viroXa/Jbfidvevv airavra* 
or, as Jeremy Taylor calls it, " a baseness of nature 
by which we take things by the wrong handle, 
and expound things always in the worst sense ;"^ 
the * malignitas interpretantium' (Pliny, Ep. v. 7) ;^ 
being exactly opposed to what Seneca (De Ird^ ii, 
24) so beautifully calls the * benigna rerum aesti- 
matio.' For precisely this use of KaKoridta^ see 
Josephus, AnU. vii. 6, 1 ; cf . 2 Sam. x. 3. This 
giving to all words and actions of others their most 
unfavourable interpretation Aristotle marks as one 
of the vices of the old, in that mournful, yet for 
the Christian most instructive, passage, which has 
been referred to just now ; they are KaKor^Ous and 
KwyyTTonrroi. We shall scarcely err then, taking 
KaKoriOetay at Bom. i. 29, in this narrower meaning ] 

* Grotius : ' Cum quse possumiLS in bonam partem interpre- 
tari, in pejorem rapimus^ contra quam ezigit officium dilec* 
tionis.' 

* How striking, by the way, this use of ' interpretor,' as ' to 
interpret awryj in Tacitus (himself probably not wholly un- 
tonohed with the yice), Pliny, and the other writers of their 
age. 
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the position which it occupies in St. Paul's list of 
sins entirely justifies us in regarding it as that 
peculiar form of evil which manifests itself in a 
malignant interpretation of the actions of others, 
an attributing of them all to the worst motive. 

Nor should we take leave of the word without 
noticing the deep psychological truth attested in 
this its secondary employment — this truth, I mean ; 
that the evil which we find in ourselves causes us 
to suspect and believe evil in others. The kuko^ 
riOfi^y according to the original constitution of the 
word, is he that is himself of an evil rjOofi or 
moral habit : but such an one projects himself, and 
the motives which actuate him, into others, sees 
himself in them ; for, according to our profound 
English proverb, " 111 doers are ill deemers ;" and 
just as Love on the one side, in those glorious 
words of Schiller, 

'* delightedly believes 
Divinities, being itulf divine^^* 

SO that which is itself thoroughly evil, finds it 
ialmost impossible to believe anything but evil in 
others. The reader of the Bepvhlic of Plato will 
remember that remarkable passage (iii. 409 a, i), 
in which Socrates, showing how it is good for 
physicians to have had chiefly to do with the sick, 
but not for teachers and rulers with bad men, 
accounts for the fact that the yet uncorrupted 
young men are €vi]0ei^, as over against the Kaxo^ 
i7^et9, on this ground, namely, are ovk ex^vre^ iv 
eavTOL^ irapaZiiTf flora ofioLoiraOf} rot? irovfipol^* 
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We have not, I believe, in any case attempted 
to discriminate between these two words in our, 
English Version. It would not have been easy, 
perhaps not possible to have done it ; and yet there 
is often a difference between them, one very well 
worthy to have been noted, if this had lain 
within the compass of our language ; and which 
makes the two words to stand very much in the 
same relation to one another as ^ diligo' and ^ amo* 
in the Latin. It may be worth our while to realize 
to ourselves the exact distinction between these 
two Latin words, as it will help us much to imder- 
stand that which exists between those which are 
the more immediate object of our inquiry. We 
have here abundant help from Cicero, who often 
sets the words in a certain instructive antithesis 
one to the other. Thus, writing to one friend of 
the affection in which he holds another {I!p. Fam^ 
xiii. 47) : ' Ut scires ilium a me non diliffi solum, 
verum etiam amari/ and again {Ad Brut. 1): 
* L. Clodius valde me diliffiiy vel, ut i^ariKcirepov 
dicam, valde me amat^ From these and various 
other passages to the same effect (there is an ample 
collection of them in Doderlein's Latein. Synon. 
vol. iv. p. 98 sq.), we might conclude that * amare,' 
which corresponds to ^ikelv^ is stronger than 
*diligere,' which, as we shall see, corresponds to 
ar^airav^ This in a certain sense is most true; 
yet it is not a greater strength and intensity in the 
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first word than in the second, which accounts for 
these and for a multitude of similar employments 
of them. Ernesti has successfully seized ihe law 
of their several uses, when he says: ^Diligere 
magis ad judicium, amare vero ad intimum animi 
sensum pertinet.' So that, in fact, Cicero in the 
passage first quoted is saying, — " I do not esteem 
the man merely, but I hve him ; there is some-»> 
thing of the passionate warmth of affection in the 
feeling with which I regard him." 

But firom this it will follow, that while friend 
may desire rathet *amari' than *diligi' by his 
friend, yet there are aspects in which the ^ diligi ' is 
a higher thing than the * amari,' the dyairaa-dat 
than the ^Ckcladai, The first expresses a more 
Reasoning attachment, of choice and selection (* rfili-* 
gere ' = * efeligere '), from seeing in the object upon 
whom it is bestowed that which is worthy of 
regard ; or else from a sense that such was fit and 
due toward the person so regarded, as being a 
benefactor, or the like ; while the second, without 
being necessarily an unreasoning attachment, does 
yet oftentimes give less account of itself to itself; 
is more instinctive, is more of the feelings, implies 
more passion ; thus Antonius, in the frmeral dis- 
course addressed to the Eoman people over the 
body of Caesar (Dion Cassius, xliv. 48): e^tX?;- 
aare avrov ©9 iraripa, teal 7)ya7rrj<raT€ ©? 
evepyeTTjv. From this last fact it follows, that when" 
the <^iXeiv is attributed to a person of one sex in- 
regard to one of another, it generally implies the 
passion of love, and is seldom employed, but rather 
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dyaway, where such is not intended. Take as an 
example of this the use of the two words in John xi. 
The sisters of Bethany send to Jesus to announce 
that his &iend Lazarus is sick (ver. 3) : no misun* 
derstanding is here possible, and the words there- 
fore run thus : hy <l>c\€i^ aaOevel : cf. ver. 36. But 
where the Saviour's affection to the sisters them- 
selves is recorded, St. John at once changes the 
word, which, to unchaste ears at least, might not 
have sounded so well, and instead of ^iKelv^ ex- 
presses himself thus: firfdira he 6 ^Irjcrov^ t^V 
MdpOav, ic.T.X. (ver. 6). We have an instructive 
example of the like variation between the two 
words, and out of the same motives, at Wisd. viii. 
2, 3. At the same time the 4>t\€iv is not unusual 
to express the affection between persons of different 
sexes, and this where no passion, no €/>a)9, honor- 
able or dishonorable, is intended, if the case be 
one where nearness of blood at once and of itself 
precludes the supposition of such, as that of a 
brother to a sister. See, for instance, Xenophon, 
Mem. ii. 7. 9, 11, a very useful passage in respect 
of the relation in which the two words stand to 
one another, and which shows us how the notions 
of respect and reverence are continually implied in 
the dr/airay, which, though of course not excluded 
by, are still not involved in, the <f>L\€lv. Out of 
this which has been said it may be explained, that 
while men are continually bidden dyaTrdv rov 0e6i/ 
(Matt. xxli. 37; Luke x, 27; 1 Cor. viii. 3), and 
good men declared to do so (Rom. viii. 28 ; 1 Pet. 
u 8; 1 John iv, 21), the <j>i\€iy roy Geoy is com-^ 
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manded to them never. The Father, indeed, both 
dyaira rov Tlov (John iii. 35), and also (piXei tov 
Tlov (John V. 20) ; with the first of which state- 
ments such passages as Matt. iii. 17, with the. 
second such as John i. 18 ; Prov. viii. 22, 30, may 
be brought into connexion. 

In almost all these passages of the N, T., the 
Vulgate, by the help of * diligo ' and * amo,' has 
preserved and marked the distinction, which in 
each case we have been compelled to let go. It ia 
especially to be regretted that at John xxi. 15 — 17 
we have not been able to retain it, for the alterna- 
tions there are singularly instructive, and if wa 
would draw the whole meaning of the passage forth,- 
must not escape us unnoticed. On occasion of that 
threefold " Lovest thou Me?" which the risen Lord 
addresses to Peter, He asks him first, dyaira^ fie ; 
At this moment, when all the pulses in the heart 
of the now penitent Apostle are beating with an 
earnest affection toward his Lord, this word on 
that Lord's lips sounds too cold ; not sufficiently 
expressing the warmth of his personal affection 
toward Him. Besides the question itself, which 
grieves and hurts Peter (ver, 17), there is an? 
additional pang in the form which the question 
takes, sounding as though it were intended to put 
him at a comparative distance &om his Lord, and 
to keep him there ; or at least as not permitting 
him to approach so near to Him as he fain woukL 
He therefore in his answer substitutes for it the 
word of a more personal love, ^£\(S ere (ver. 15), 
When Christ repeats the question in. the same worda 
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as at the first, P^ter in his reply again substitutes 
his 4>i\oi for the a^air^^ of his Lord (ver. 16)« 
And now at length he has conquered; for when 
the third time his Master puts the question to him, 
He does it with the word which Peter feels will 
alone express all that is in his heart, and instead 
of the twice repeated dyawa^f his word is t^tXev^ 
now (ver. 17). The question, grievous in itself to 
Peter, as seeming to imply a doubt in his love, is 
not any longer made more grievous still, by the 
peculiar shape which it assumes.^ All this subtle 
and delicate play of feeling disappears perforce, 
where the variation in the words used is incapable 
of being reproduced. 

Let me observe in conclusion that Ipoi?, ipav^ 
ipcurnyi, never occur in the N. T., but the two 
latter occasionally in the Septuagint; ipaari^^ 
generally in a dishonorable sense (Ezek. xvi. 33 ; 
Hos. ii. 5) ; yet once or twice (as Wisd. viii. 2 ; 
Prov. iv. 6) in a more honorable meaning, not as 
* amasius,' but * amator.' A word or two on Ihe 
causes of this their significant absence may here 
find place. In part, no doubt, the explanation of 
this absence is, that these words by the corrupt 
use of the world had become so steeped in earthly 
sensual passion, carried such an atmosphere of this 
about them, that the truth of God abstained from 
the defiling contact with them ; yea, found out a 
new word for itself rather than betake itself to one 

^ Beiigel generally has the honor ' rem aeu tetigisse ;' here he 
ha9 singolarly missed it, and is wholly astray : ' dyajrop, amare, 
est necessitudinis et affectib ; ^clv, dUigere, judiciL' 
E 
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of these. For it sliotild never be forgotten that 
arfdmi is purely a Christian word, no example of 
its nse occnrring in any heathen writer whatever ; 
the utmost they attained to here was ^CkavOpwiria 
and <f>cKaS€\i^Ui, and the last indeed never in any 
sense but as the love between brethren in blood. 
This is Origen's explanation in an interesting 
discussion on the subject, Prol. in CanL vol. iiL 
pp. 28 — 30. But the reason may lie deeper than 
this. "EpcD^y like so many other words, might have 
been assumed into nobler uses, might have been 
consecrated anew, despite of the deep degradation 
of its past history;^ and there were beginnings 
already of this, in the Platonist use of the word, 
namely, as the longing and yearning love after 
that unseen but eternal Beauty, the faint vestiges 
of which may here be everywhere traced.' But in 
the very fact that epco^ did express this yearning 
desire, this longing after the unpossessed (in Plato's 

^ On the attempt which some Christian writers had made 
to distinguish between * amor ' and * dilectio ' or ' caritas,' see 
Augustine, i^ Oiv. Dei, xiy. 7 : * Nonnulli arbitrantur aliud esse 
dilectionem sive caritatem, dlind amorem« Dicunt enim dilec^ 
tionem accipiendam esse in bono, amorem in malo.' He shows, 
by many examples of ' dilectio ' and ' diligo ' used in an ill 
sense in the Latin Scriptures, of ' amor ' and ' amo ' in a good, 
the impossibility of maintaining any such distinction. 

9 I cannot regard as a step in this direction the celebrated 
words of Ignatius, Ad Rom. 7 : o lyihs epas ioTavpaToi. It is 
far more consistent with the genius of these Ignatian Epistles 
to take cpwff objectively here ; " My love of the. world is 
crucified," ». e. with Christ, rather than ohjeciively : " Christ, 
the object of my love, is crucified/' 
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exquisite mythns, Symp. 203 h, ''Ep©^ is tli6 ctild 
of rievta), lay the real unfitness of the word to set 
forth that Christian love,* which is not merely the 
sense of need, of emptiness, of poverty, with the 
longing after fulness, not the yearning after an 
invisible Beauty ; but a love to God and to man, 
which is the consequence of God^s love, already 
shed abroad in the hearts of his people. The mere 
longing and yearning, which lpa>9 at the best 
would imply, has given place, since the Incarna- 
tion, to the love which is not in desire only, but 
also in possession. 



§ xiii. — OaKaaaa, iriXxvyo^, 

^dXaaaa, like the Latin * mare,' is the sea as 
contrasted with the land (Gen. i. 10 ; Matt, xxiii, 
15; Acts iv. 24). IliKayo^j closely allied with 
TrXaf , TrXaru?, * plat,' * plot,' * flat,' is the level 
uninterrupted expanse of open water, the * altum 
mare,' ' as distinguished from those portions of it 
broken by islands, shut in by coasts and head- 

* Gregory Nazianzene (Carm. ii. 34. 150, 161) ; 
II6B05 d* op((ig fj KaKmv fj iirj KoXiSv, 
"Epas dc 0€pn6g bvaKoBtierdg re ir66os. 

\ ^ It need not be observed that, adopted into Latin, it has 
the same meaning : 

Ut pelagus tenuere rates, nee jam amplius nlla 
Occorrit tellns, maria nndique et nncQque coelum. 

Tirgil, ^n, v. 8, 9. 
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lands.^ ' Breadth, and not depth, save as quite an 
accessory notion, and as that which will probably 
find place in this open sea, lies in the word. Thus 
the murmuring Israelites, in Philo {Vit. Mos, 35), 
liken to a wiXayo^ the illimitable sand-flats of the 
desert; and in Herodotus (ii. 92), the Nile over- 
flowing Egypt is said ireXcuyO^eiv ra ireSia^ which 
yet it does not cover beyond the depth of a few 
feet. A passage which illustrates well the dis- 
tinction between the words, occurs in the Timtstis 
of Plato (25 a, b), where the title of iriKa^o^ is 
refused to the Mediterranean sea; that is but a 
harbour, with the narrow entrance between the 
Pillars of Hercules fot its mouth ; only the great 
Atlantic Ocean beyond can be acknowledged as 
d\7}0Lv6<s TTvvTo^, wiXctr/o^ owG)?. Aud compare 
Aristotle, Be Mun. 3 ; and again, Meteorol, ii. 1 : 
piovcra S' rj daKarra ^alverai kotcL ra^ aTevoTqra^ 
[the Straits of Gibraltar], ^Xirov Sid 'jrepiixova'av 
yfjp €t9 fMiKpov i/c fieydXov avvdyerai ireKcuyo^* 

It might seem, at first sight, as if this distinction 
did not hold good on one of the only two occasions 
upon which the word occurs in the N. T., namely 
Matt, xviii. 6 : "It were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea " {ical Kara" 
iroimady iv r^ irekdyeL 7^9 OaXdaarjsi). But the 

* Hippias, in Plato's Oor^ias (338 «), charp^es tlie eloquent 
sophist, Prodicus, with a <f>^vytiv els t6 nckayos twv XiycDV, 
airoKpyy^avra yrjvt which last idiom reappears in the French 
' noyer la terre/ applied to a ship sailing oat of sight of land ; 
9^ indeed in Yirgil's * Phaeacum abscondimus urbem.' 
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sense of depth, whicH tindonbtedly the passage 
requires, is here to be looked for in the Kara- 
frovnad^: — ttovto^, which indeed does not itself 
occur in the N. T., being connected with fidOa^s 
fiiydo^y perhaps the same word as this last, and 
implying the sea in its perpendicular depth, as 
7r€\a709 (=*8Bquor maris'), the same in its Am- 
zontal dimensions and extent 



§ xiv. — cTKkTjpo^, avarrjpo^. 

In the parable of the Talents (Matt, xxv.), the 
slothful servant charges his master with' being 
aKXrjpo^f " an hard man " (ver. 24) ; while in the 
corresponding parable of St. Luke it is avarqpo^^ 
" an austere man " (xix. 21), which he accuses him 
of being. It follows that the words are to a cer- 
tain degree interchangeable: but not that their 
meanings run exactly parallel throughout They 
will be found, on the contrary, very capable of 
discrimination and distinction, however the dis- 
tinction may not affect the interpretation of these 
parables. 

X/cXrjpo^y derived from crKiXXGD, a/cXyvai, * are- 
facio,' is properly an epithet expressing that which 
through lack of moisture is hard and dry, and 
thus rough and disagreeable to the touch; nay 
more, warped and intractable. It is then trans- 
ferred to the region of ethics, in which is by far 
its most frequent use ; and where it expresses the 
rpughness, h&rshness, and intractability in the 
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moral nature of a man. Thus it is an epithet 
applied to Nabal (1 Sam. xxv, 3), and no other 
could better express the evil conditions of that 
churl. Looking to the company which aKX7ip6<$ 
keeps, we find it associated witib such words as 
the following : avxfJ'Vpos (Plato, 8ymp. 195 d) ; 
dmlrwro^ {JTietst, 155 a); afierdarpo^o^ [CraU 
407 d ) ; aypuy; (Aristotle, Ethic, iv, 8 ; Plutarch, 
Cons, ad Apolh 3); rpa'xy^ (Plutarch, De Lib. 
Ed. 18); aTperrro^ (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 64, 
117) ; irovrjpo^ (1 Sam. xxv. 3) ; diralSeuro^. It 
is set over against €vij0i/c6f; (Plato, Charm. 17 5 d); 
fioKaK&i {Protag. 331 d) ; tioOJBaKo^ (^Symp, \d5d). 
Auanjpo^, which in the N. T, only appears in 
the single passage already referred to, and never 
in the Septuagint, is in its primary meaning 
fipplied to such things as draw together and con- 
tract the tongue, which are, as we say, harsh and 
stringent to the palate, as new wine, not yet mel- 
lowed by age, unripe fruit, and the like. Thus, 
when the poet Cowper describes himself, when a 
boy, as gathering from the hedgerows ** sloes 
au8ter$y^ he uses the word with exactest propriety. 
But just as we have transferred * strict ' (from 
^ stringo ') to the region of ethics, so the Greeks 
transferred avtrrripos^ the image here being bor- 
rowed from the taste, as in cKKripo^ it is derived 
from the touch. Neither does this word set out 
anything amiable or attractive in him to whom it 
is applied. We find it in such company as the fol- 
lowing ; joined with anhrj^i (Plato, Pol. iii. 398 a) j 
^/cpaTQs and dvi]SvpTO^ (Plutarch, ConJ. Praec. 29) ; 
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aKjJSvoTo? {Phoc, 5) ; avdeKoaro^ * {De AduL etAm^ 
14), We find, further, Aristotle {Ethic. Eudem^ 
vii. 5) contrasting the av<mjp6q with the eirpa^ 
9reXo9, which last word he uses in a good sense. 

At the same time it will be observed that in 
none of the epithets with which we have thus found 
avarrjpo^ associated, is there that deep. moral per- 
versity which lies in those with which a-KXrjpo^ 
is linked; and, moreover, it is met not seldom 
in more honorable company; thus it is joined 
with <ra><f>p(ov continually (Plutarch, Coiy. Pnec, 
7, 29 ; QiuBst Or. 40) ; while the Stoics were wont 
to affirm all good men to be austere (Diogenes 
I^aertius, vii. !• 64, 117) : koX avarripov^ hi (JHUrip 
ftvai irdvra^ rov^ airovSalov^, t^ /*)}t€ avrovs 7rp^9 
i^Bov^y ofiCKelv^ fnjre irap oKKodv r^ irpo^ rihovrjv 
'jrpoahi'xe(T0at, : cf, Plutarch, Pr(Bc, Conj. 27» In 
Latin, * austerus ' is predominantly an epithet of 
honor (Doderlein, LaU Synon. vol, iii. p. 232) ; the 
* austerus ' is one earnest and severe, opposed to 
all levity ; needing, it may very well be, to watch 
against harshness, rigour, or moroseness, into which 
his character might easily degenerate — (* non atiste- 
rttas ejtts tristts, nou dissoluta sit comitas,' Quinti- 
lian, ii. 2, 6) — ^but as yet not charged with these. 

We may distinguish, then, between aK\7)p6<: and 
avarrfpo^ as follows : a'K\rfp6<:, applied to any, con- 
veys always a reproach and a severe one, indicates 

* In Plutarch this word is used in an ill sense, as self- 
infilled, ' eigensinnig ;' being one of the many, in all languages, 
\rliich, beginning with a good sense (Aristotle, Ethic. NtC* 
iv. 7), ended with a bad. 
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a character harsh, inhuman, and (in the earlier use 
of the word) uncivil ; avarrjpS^, on the contrary, 
do^s not always convey a reproach at all, any 
more than the German ^streng,' which is very 
different from * hart ;' and even where it does, yet 
one of comparatively a milder and less opprobriouB 
description. 



. § XV, — et/ffwv, 6fioUoai<:, ofioitofia, 

Thebe is a double theological interest attending 
the distinction between el/cdv and the two words 
which are here brought into comparison with it ; 
the first belonging to the Arian controversy, and 
turning on the fitness or unfitness of the words 
before us to set forth the relation of the Son to 
the Father; while the other is an interest that, 
seeming at first sight remote from any controversy, 
has yet contrived to insinuate itself into more than 
one, namely, whether there be a distinction, and if 
so what it is, between the image (el/ecov) of God, in 
which, and the likeness {6fiola>crts) of Gt)d, after 
which man at the first is declared to have been 
created (Gen. i. 26). 

And first, for the distinction drawn between the 
words during the course of the long Arian debate* 
It is evident that eltcdv (from eoiKo) and SfioUo/iA 
might often be used as equivalent, and in many 
positions it would be indifferent whether of the 
two were employed. Thus they are convertibly 
used by Plato {Fhadr. 250 J), ofiouoiiara and 
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elkove^ alike, to set forth the earthly patterns and 
resemblances of the archetypal things in the 
heavens. When, however, the Church found it 
necessaiy to raise up bulwarks against Arian 
error and Arian equivocation, it drew a strong 
distinction between these words, one not arbitrary, 
but having essential difference for its ground. 
El/coop (==* imago,' *imitago') always supposes a 
prototype, that which it not merely resembles, but 
from which it is drawn. It is the German * Abbild,' 
which invariably presumes a *Vorbild;' Gregory 
Nazianzene ( Orat. 36) : avrq yap el/covo^ ^vat^f 
liifjurifia elvcu rod apx^rwrov, (Petavius, De Trin. 
vi. 6, 6.) Thus, the monarch's head on the coin is 
eUdv (Matt. xxii. 20) ; the reflection of the sun in 
the water is its el/cdp (Plato, PJuedoy 99 d) ; the 
statue in stone or other material is eiKwv (Rev. 
xiii. 14) ; the child is Ifiy^vx^^ eUmv of his parents. 
But in the ofiolayfta or ofwicaa-i^, while there is re- 
semblance, it by no means follows that it has been 
gotten in this way, that it is derived : it may be 
accidental, as one egg is like another, as there 
may exist a resemblance between two men who 
are not in any way akin to one another. Thu», 
as Augustine in an instructive passage brings out 
{QacBst. Ixxxiii. 74), the * imago ' (= elKmv) in- 
cludes and involves the * similitude,' but the * simi- 
litudo* (=o/AotW^9) does not involve the * imago.' 
The reason will at once be manifest why €Ik&>vAa 
applied to the Son, as representing his relation to 
the Father (1 Cor. xi. 7; Col. i. 15; cf. Wisd. 
Vii. 26) ; while among all the words of the family 
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of tfJUH09, not merelj none are so employed in the 
Scripture, but they hare all been expressly for- 
bidden and condemned by the Church ; that is, so 
aoon as ever it has had reason to suspect foul play, 
and that they are not used in good faith. Thus 
Hilary, addressing an Arian, says, "I may use 
them, to exclude Sabellian error ; but I will not 
suffer you to do so, whose intention is altogether 
different" {Con. Constant, Imp, 17 — 21), 

'Eiucmv, when employed of the Son, like 'xapaK-* 
Ti]p and aTravycuTfia (Heb. i. 3), with which theo* 
logically it is nearly related, is indeed inadequate^ 
but, at the same time, it is true as far as it goes ; 
and in human language, employed for the setting 
forth of truths which transcend hunjan thought, 
we must be content with approximative assertions, 
seeking for the complement of their inadequacy, 
that which shall redress their insufficiency, from 
some other quarter. Each has its weak side, 
which must be supported by strength derived from 
elsewhere, Et/cwi^ is not without its weakness ; for 
what image is of equal worth and dignity with 
the prototype from which it is imaged ? But it 
has also its strong side ; it at any rate expresses 
derivation; while ofiotoTr)^, ofiomac^y or any other 
words of this family, expressing mere similarity, if 
ihey did not actually imply, might yet suggest, 
and if they suggested, would seem to justify, 
error, and that with no compensating advantage. 
Exactly the same considerations were at work 
here, which, in respect of the verbs yevpdv and 
Kri^eiv^ did in this same controversy cause the 
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Churclx to allow the one, and to condemn the 
other. 

The second interest in the discrimination of 
these words lies in the question which has often 
been discussed, whether in that great fiat an- 
nouncing man's original constitution, ^*Let us 
make man in our hnage {el/cm, LXX., D/V Heb.), 
after our likeness'' {piioUoatf;^ LXX., JTIDT Heb.), 
imything different was intended by the second 
than by the first, or whether the second is merely 
to be regarded as consequent upon the first, *' in 
our image" and therefore "after our likeness.'* 
Both are claimed for man in the N. T. : the etivav, 
1 Cor. xi. 7 ; the ofioUoai,^^ Jam. iii. 9. 

Many of the early Fathers, as also of the 
Schoolmen, maintained that there was a real dis** 
tinction. Thus, the Alexandrians taught that the 
^hcdv was something in which men were created, 
being common to all, and continuing to man after 
the fall as before (Gen. ix. 6), while the ofiouoai^ 
was something toward which man was created, that 
he might strive afker and attain it; Origen {JD^ 
Pnn. iii. 6) : * Imaginis dignitatem in prim& con-» 
ditione percepit, similitudinis vero perfectio in con- 
summatione servata est ;' of. in Joan, torn. xx. 20. 
It can hardly be doubted that the Platonist studies 
imd predilections of the Christian theologians of 
Alexandria had some influence upon them here, 
and on this distinction which they drew. It is 
well known that Plato presented the o/ioiovaOcu 
T^ ©€^ /card TO hxwariv {Theat. 176 a) as the 
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highest scope of man's life ; and indeed Clement 
{Strom, ii. 22) brings the great passage of PUto to 
bear upon this very discussion. The Schoolmen, 
in like manner, drew a distinction," although it was 
not this one, between "these two divine stamps 
upon man." Thus Lombard, Sent. ii. diat.lQ ; H* 
de S. Victore, De Animd, ii. 25 ; De Sac. i. 6. 2 ; 
' Imago secundum cognitionem veritatis, similitudo 
secundum amorem virtutis :' the first declaring the 
intellectual, as the second the moral, preeminence, 
in which man was created. Many, however, have 
refused to acknowledge these, or any other distinc- 
tions, between the two declarations ; as Baxter, for 
instance, who, in his interesting reply to Elliott's, 
the Indian Missionary's, inquiries on the subject, 
rejects them all as groundless conceits, though 
himself in general only too anxious for distinction 
and division {Life, vol. ii. p. 296). 

They were scarcely justified in this rejection ; 
for myself, I should rather believe that the Alex- 
andrians were very near the truth, if they did not 
grasp it altogether. There are eminently significant 
parts of Scripture, where the words of Jerome, 
originally applied to the Apocalypse, * quot verba 
tot sacramenta,' can hardly be said to contain an 
exaggeration. Such a part is the history of man's 
creation and his fall, in the first three chapters of 
Genesis. We may expect to find mysteries there; 
prophetic intimations of truths which it might 
require ages and ages to develop. And, without 
attempting to draw any very strict line betweespi 
§Ik<&v and ofioUoaiSf or their Hebrew originals, I 
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think we may be bold to say that ihe whole history 
of man, not only in his original creation, but also 
in his after restoration and reconstitution in the 
Son, is significantly wrapped up in this double 
statement ; which is double for this very cause, that 
the Divine Mind did not stop at the contemplation 
of his first creation, but looked on to him as " re- 
newed in knowledge after the image of Him that 
created him" (Ool. iii* 10) ; because it knew that 
only as partaker of this double benefit would he 
attain the true end for which he was made. 



§ xvi. — aaoDTia, a<r&s/>f€ia* 

It is little likely that the man who is acrwTo? 
will not be da-eKrffi^ also; and yet aaania and 
ddiXr/eia are not identical in meaning; they will 
express different aspects of his sin, or at any rate 
contemplate it from different points of view. 

And first daayrla, a word in which heathen 
ethics said much more than they intended or 
knew. It occurs thrice in the N. T. (Eph. v. 18 ; 
Tit. i. 6 ; 1 Pet. iv. 4) ; once only in the Septuagiht 
(Prov. xxviii. 7). Besides this we have the ad- 
verb acrcoTft)?, Luke xv. 13 ; and aamro^ once in 
the Septuagint, Prov. vii. 11. At Eph. v. 18 we 
translate it * excess ; ' in the other two places, 
* riot,' as the ^&v dawTco^, * in riotous living ;' the 
Vulgate always by * luxuria ' and ' luxuriose,' 
words which, it is hardly needfiil to observe, 
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imply in Latin much more of loose and profligate 
living than our * luxury' and 'luxuriously' do 
W)W. "KxToyro^ is sometimes taken in a passive 
sense, as though it were aati^aTo^i one who cannot 
be saved, ad^eaOcu firi Svpdfievo^, as Clement of 
Alexandria {Pcedag. ii. 1) expressly explains it, =; 
* perditus,' * heillos,' or as we used to say, a * losel.' 
Grotius : * Genus hominum ita immersorum vitiis, 
ut eorum salus deplorata sit ;' the word being, so 
to speak, prophetic of their doom to whom it was 
applied.^ This, however, was quite its rarer use ; 
more commonly the acrwro? is not one who cannot 
be saved, but who cannot himself save, or spare ; 
= ' prodigus,' or, again to use a good old English 
word more than once employed by Spenser, but 
which we have now let go, a * scatterling.' Aris- 
totle notes, that this, a too great prodigality in the 
use of money, is the earliest meaning of aatoria^ 
giving this as its definition (Ethic. Nic. iv. 1. 3) : 
datarva iariv wrepfioXrj irepX 'xpr/fiara. The word 
forms part of his ethical terminology; the iXjev-* 
9epio^, or the truly liberal man, is with him one 
who keeps the golden mean between the two oucpa^ 

* Thus, in the AdelpU of Terence (iv. 7), one having spoken 
of a yonth ' luxu perditum,* proceeds : 

Ipsa si cupiat Salus, 
Servare prorsus non potest hanc familiam. 

No doubt in the Greek original from which Terence translated 
this comedy, there was a threefold play here on the words 
&<T<orrost vforfipiay and cmietv, which the absence of a cor- 
responding group of words in the Latin language has hindered 
Terence from preserving.] 
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namely, aa-mr la on one side, and aveXevOeploy or 
^ stinginess,' on the other. And it is in this view 
of cuTtorla that Plato {Pot viii. 560 e), when he 
names the various catachrestic terms, according to 
which men call their vices by the names of the 
virtues which they caricature, makes them style 
their aawrla^ ii^akxnrpiweui^ It is with the word 
at this stage of its meaning that Plutarch joins 
iroyjureKeuL (De Apotheg. Cat. 1). 

But it is easy to see, and Aristotle does not fail 
to note, that one who is aataro^ in this sense of 
spending too much, of laying out his expenditure 
on a more magnificent scheme than his means will 
warrant, slides too easily under the fatal influence 
of flatterers, and of all those temptations with 
which he has surrounded himself, into a spending 
on his ovm lusts and appetites of that with which 
he parts so easily, laying it out for the gratification 
of his own sensual desires ; and that thus a new 
thought finds its way into the word, so that it 
indicates not only one of a too expensive, but also 
and chiefly, of a dissolute, debauched, profligate 
manner of living ; the German * Itiderlich.' These 
are his words [Ethic. Nic. iv. 1. 36: hto icaX oko^ 
"XaaTOL avT&v [r&v affcSroiv] €l<nv oi iroXXol' €v- 
X^pW yap dva\la'/C0VT€^ xal 6t9 ra^ dfedkaaia^ 
Sa*rrav7)poi elat, xal Sict rb ^irj wpb*; to icaXov ^r}Vj 
wpo9 Ta9 rjSovd^ airoKKlvovcriv, Here he gived 
the explanation of what he has stated before : toi>9 
dxparei^ /cal eh aKoXaalav hairavripoifs dfrmrov^ 
fccCKovjMev. 

1 Qaintilian {Inst viii. 36) : 'Fro laxnria liberalitas dioitur,' 
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In this sense aatorld is used in the If . T; ; as 
we find do'WTlai and icpanraXac (Herodian, ii. 5) 
joined elsewhere together. It will of course at 
once be felt that the two meanings will often run 
into one another, and that it will be hardly pos- 
sible to keep them strictly asunder. Thus see the 
various examples of the ao-Q>T09, and of da-oarlaj 
which Athenaeus (iv. 59 — 67) gives; they are 
sometimes rather of one kind, sometimes of the 
other. The waster of his goods will be very often 
a waster of everything besides, will lay waste 
himself— his time, his faculties, his powers ; and, 
we may add, uniting the active and passive mean» 
ings of the word, will be himself laid waste ; he 
loses himself, and is lost. 

There is a difference in daiX/yeia, a word the 
derivation of which is wrapped in much obscurity; 
some going so far to look for it as to Selge, a city 
of Pisidia, whose inhabitants were infamous for 
their vices ; while others derive it from OiX/yetv, 
probably the same word as the German * schwel- 
gen.' Of more frequent use than daoarla in the 
New Testament, it is in our Version generally 
rendered ' lasciviousness' (Mark vii. 22 ; 2 Cor. 
xii. 21 ; Gal. v. 19; Eph. iy. 19; 1 Pet. iv. 3; 
Jude4); though sometimes 'wantonness' (Rom. 
xiii. 13 ; 2 Pet. ii. 18) ; as in the Vulgate either by 
* impudicitia' or Muxuria.' If our translators or 
the Latin intended by these renderings to express 
exclusively impurities and lusts of the flesh, they 
have certainly given to the word too narrow a 
meaning. *Acr€X7€*a, which it will be observed 
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is not grouped with fleshlj lusts, in the catalogue 
of sins at Mark vii. 21, 22, is best described as 
' petulance,' or wanton insolence ; being somewhat 
stronger than the Latin * protervitas,' though of 
the same nature, more nearly ^ petulantia/ The 
ao-£X7979> as Passow observes, is very closely allied 
to the vfipi^rriKo^ and d/eoKaaTO<;, being one who 
acknowledges no restraints, who dares whatsoever 
his caprice and wanton insolence suggest.^ None, 
of course, would deny that daikyeia may display 
itself in acts of what we call ' lasciviousness ;' for 
there are no worse displays of v/Spis than in these; 
but still it is their petulance, their insolence, which 
causes them to deserve this name ; and of the two 
renderings of the word which we have made, 
'wantonness' seems to me the preferable, standing 
as it does, by the double meaning which it has, in 
a remarkable ethical connexion with the word 
which we now are considering. 

In a multitude of passages the notion of lascivi- 
ousness is altogether absent from the word. Thus 
Demosthenes characterizes the blow which Meidias 
had given him, as in keeping with the known 
daiXyeia of the man {Con, Meid. 514). Elsewhere 
he joins heair6TLK&^ and daeky&^ {Or. xvii. 21), 
daehrfS)^ and 7rpo7r€T&^ {Or. lix. 46). As daiX/yeia 
Plutarch characterizes a like outrage on the part 
of Alcibiades, committed against an honorable 

^ Thus Witsius (Melet. Leid. p. 465) observes: 'da-eXy^iap 
dlci posse omnem tam ingenii, quam moram proterviam, petu- 
Iftntitiin, lasciviam, que ab iBschine opponitur rg furpwuiTt 

F 
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citizen of Athens {Alcih. 8) ; indeed, the whole 
picture which he draws of Alcibiades is the full- 
length portrait of an aaeXrfrj^, Josephus ascribes 
daeXr/eia and fiavla to Jezebel, daring, as she did, 
to build a temple of Baal in the Holy City itself 
{Antt viii. 13. 1) ; and the same to a Koman 
soldier, who, being on guard at the Temple during 
the Passover, provoked by an act of grossest in- 
decency a tumult, in which great multitudes of 
lives were lost {lb. xx. 6. 3). And for other pas- 
sages, helpful to a fixing of the true meaning of 
d<T€>jy€ia, see 3 Mace. ii. 26 ; Polybius, viii. 14. 1 ; 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl, v. 1. 26 ; and the quotations 
given in Wetstein's New Testament, vol. i. p. 588. 
It, then, and da-(t>Tla are clearly distinguishable ; 
the fundamental notion of daayrla being wasteful- 
ness and riotous excess ; of daiX/yeta, lawless 
insolence and wanton caprice. 



§ xvii. — 0tyydv(o, SmTojMai, y^rj\a<l)da). 

We are sometimes enabled, by the help of an 
accurate synonymous distinction, at once to 
reject as untenable some interpretation of a pas- 
sage of Scripture, which might, but for this, have 
maintained itself as at least a possible explanation 
of it. Thus is it with Heb. xii. 18 : " For ye ate 
not come unto the mount that might be tauched^^ 
{ylrrp>uxxl>a)fM€pa) opei)^ Many interpreters have se^ 
allusion in these words to Ps. civ. 32 : ** He 
ioucheth the hills, and they smoke;" and to the 
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fact that, at the giving of the Law, God did de* 
ficend upon mount Sinai, ^hich " was altogether 
on a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it " 
(Exod, xix. 18). But, not to say that in such case 
we should expect a perfect, as in the following 
ieeKavfiiv<p^ still more decisively against this is the 
£act that y^Tuuf^cuo is never used in the sense of so 
handling an object as to exercise a moulding, modi- 
fying influence upon it, but at most to indicate a 
feeling of its surface (Luke xxiv. 39; 1 John i. 1) ; 
often such a feeling as is made with the inten- 
tion of learning its composition (Gen. xxvii. 12, 21, 
22) ; while not seldom the word signifies no more 
than a feeling for or after an object, without any 
actual coming in contact with it at all. It is used 
continually to express a groping in the dark (Job 
r. 14) ; or of the blind (Isa. lix. 10; Gen. xxvii. 
12; Deut. xxviii. 29; Judg. xvi. 26); and tropi- 
cally, Acts xvii. 27; with which we may com- 
pare Plato (Phad. 99 J)/ -^/nyXo^eSi/re? wawep iv 
aKorei: and Philo, Quia Ber, Div, Hobt. 51. The 
's^TfXa^dfAevov 6p<y;^ in that great passage of the 
Hebrews, is beyond a doubt the * mons palpahilts ;' 
and the Vulgate, which has ' tractabilis,' means 
nothing else : " Ye are not come," the Apostle 
would say, " to any material mountain, like Sinai, 
capable, as such, of being touched and handled ; 
not, in this sense, to the mountain that may hefeltf 
but to the heavenly Jerusalem.'* It was, he would. 

. teach them, a votjtov opo<:, and not an aurdiyrSv^ to 

'Which they were come. 

The so handling of any object as to exert a 
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modifying influence upon it, the French * manier/ 
as distinguished from ' toucher/ the German * be- 
tasten,' as distinguished from ^ beriihren/ would be 
either ceineaOai * or Ovf^aveiv. Of these the first 
is stronger than the second; iirretrdoL (= 'con- 
trectare'), than Bvfioveiv (Ps. civ. 15; 1 John v. 
18) y as appears plainly in a passage of Xenophon 
[Gyr. i. 3. 5), where the child Cyrus, rebiJking 
his grandfather's delicacies, says: ori ae opoi, 
orav fihf rov aprov a^^ff, efe ovBh/ rfjp 'xelpa anro- 
'^fievoVf orav Bi tovtcdi/ Tti^09 ^/7J79, €v6v^ dwo- 
tcojOalpD T^v X^V^ ^^ '^^ x^^P^H'^'^'^P^i ^^ irdvv 
dx06fjbev<y:. Our Version, then, has just reversed 
the true order of the words, when, at CoL ii. 21, it 
translates /i^ a-^, fir/Sk yevaff, fi/qBe Oiyry;, ^^ Touch 
not, taste not, handle not." The first and last pro- 
hibitions ought just to have changed their places, 
and the passage should stand, ^^ Handle not, taste 
not, touch not." How much more strongly will 
then come out the ever ascending scale of super- 
stitious prohibition among the false teachers at 
Colosse. * Handle not' is not sufficient; they 
forbid to ' taste,' and, lastly, even to * touch,' those 
things from which, according to their notions, 
uncleanness might be derived. Beza has noted 
this well : ' Verbum 5i7€ti/ a verbo cmreaBcu sic est 
distinguendum, ut decrescente semper oratiooe 
.intelligatur crescere superstitio.' 

^ la the passage alluded to already, Ps. civ. 33, the words 
of the Septuagint are, 6 dnrofievos r&v 6p€w, kol noannr- 

{OVTM. 
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§ xviii. — TraKiyyeveaia^ dvaKaivGun^, 

^Avayimnja-tf^j a word j&requent enough in the 
Greek Fathers (see Suicer, Thes. s. v.), no where 
occurs in the N. T. ; although the verb dvarfewcuo 
twice (1 Pet. i. 13, 23). Did we meet avar/iyyvfaifs 
there, it would furnish a still closer sjmonym to 
7ra\irfY€V€<rla than the dvaKalva>aiff, which I pro- 
pose to bring into comparison with it; yet that also 
is sufficiently close to justify the attempt at once 
to compare and distinguish them. It will be no 
small gain to the practical theologian, to the 
minister of God's word, to be clear in his own 
mind in respect of the relation between the two. 

Ila\i/fY€V€aia naturally demands first to be con- 
sidered. This is one of the many words which the 
Gospel found, and, so to speak, glorified ; enlarged 
the borders of its meaning; lifted it up into a 
higher sphere ; made it the expression of far deeper 
thoughts, of far greater truths, than any of which 
it had been the vehicle before. It was, indeed, 
already in use; but as the Christian new-birth 
was not till after Christ's birth ; as men were not 
new-bom, till Christ was bom (John i. 12) ; as 
their regeneration did not go before, but only fol- 
lowed his generation ; so the word could not be used 
in this its highest, most mysterious sense, till that 
great mystery of the birth of the Son of God into 
our world had actually found place. And yet it is 
exceedingly interesting to trace these its subordi- 
nate, and, as they proved, preparatory uses. Thus, 
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by the Pythagoreans, as is well known, the word 
was employed to express the transmigration of 
souls; their reappearance in new bodies being 
called their iraXvyyeveala : (Plutarch, De JEsu Gar. 
i. 7; ii. 6; De Is. et Os. 35: 'OfftptSo? ai dvafii- 
axret,^ Kot TraXiyyeveaiai : DeEiap. Delp, 9: otto- 
)3t(B(r6t9 KoX iraXiyyeveaial). Among the Stoics 
the word set forth the periodic renovation of the 
earth, when, budding and blossoming in the spring- 
time, it woke up from its winter sleep, nay, might 
be said even to have revived from its winter death ; 
which therefore Marcus Antoninus calls (ii. 1) r^v 
wepioSiK'^y 7raXiffy€V€alav r&v '6\(ov. Philo also 
uses constantly the word to express the phoenix- 
like resurrection of the material world out of 
fire, which the Stoics taught {De Incorr. Mun. 17, 
21; De Mun. 15). Cicero {Ad Attic, vi. 6) calls 
his restoration to his dignities and honors, after 
his return from exile, 'hanc iraKtryyevea-iav nos- 
tram ;' with which compare Philo, Leg. ad Cai. 41. 
Josephus {Antt. xi. 3. 9) characterizes the restora- 
tion of the Jewish nation after the Captivity, as 
rrjv avatcrriaiv Ka\ traXiyyeveo'iav t^9 irarplho^^ 
And, to cite one passage more, Olympiodorus, a 
later Platonist, styles recollection or reminiscence^ 

^ Not ' memory,* as I very erroneously had it in tlie first 
edition of this book. The very point of the passage in Olym- 
piodorus is to bring out the old Aristotelian and Platonic 
distinction between 'memory' (junifiti) and 'recollection' or 
'reminiscence' {dvafivri<ns)9 the first being instinctive and 
common to beasts with men, the second being the reviving of 
faded impressions by a distinct act of the will, the reflux, at 
the bidding of the mind, of knowledge which has once ebbed 
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a revival or TraXi/yyeveala of knowledge {Journal 
dea Savana, 1834, p. 488) : iraXLyyeyeaia tiJ^ 

No one who has careftillj watched and weighed 
the uses of irdkiff^eveala just adduced, and similar 
ones which might be added, but will note that 
while it has in them all the meaning of a recovery, 
a change for the better, a revival, yet it never 
reaches, or even approaches, the depth of meaning 
which it has acquired in Christian language, and 
which will now claim a little to be considered. 
The word occurs never in the O, T. {itoKlv ylveaOai, 
at Job xiv. 14), and only twice in the N. (Matt* 
xix. 28; Tit. iii, 5), but there (which is most re- 
markable) apparently in different meanings. In 
St. Matthew it seems clearly to refer to the new- 
birth of the whole creation, the aTroKorcurraa-i^; 
TTavTtov (Acts iii. 21), which shall be when the 
Son of Man hereafter comes in his glory ; while in 
St. Paul's use of the word the allusion is plainly 
to the new-birth of the single soul, which is now 
evermore finding place in the waters of baptism* 
Shall we then acquiesce in the conclusion that it 
is used in diverse meanings ; that there is no com- 
mon bond which binds the two uses of it together? 
By no means ; all laws of language are violated 
by any such supposition. The fact is, rather, that 
the word by our Lord is used in a wider, by his 

(Plato, Zeffff, Y. 732 d : avdfivri<ris ^ coriy impporf (jipoir^O'^as 
d7roKi7rov<n}s), and as such proper only to man. It will at once 
be seen that of this only it can be said, as of this only Olym- 
piodorus does say^ that it is iraXiyyevtaia ttjs yvwa-cus. 
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Apostle in a narrower, meaning. They are two 
circles of meaning, one more comprehensive than 
the other, but their centre is the same. The 
iroKirfyepea-la of which Scripture speaks, begins 
with the fjLiKpoKoaiio^ of single souls ; but it does 
not end there ; it does not cease its effectual work- 
ing till it has embraced the whole [laKpoKocfio^ of 
the universe. The first seat of the iraKirfyeveaia 
is the soul of man ; but, beginning there, and 
establishing its centre there, it extends in ever 
widening circles. And, first, to his body; the day 
of resurrection will be the day of waXi^epeala 
for it; from which it follows that those Fathers 
had a certain, though only a partial, right, as many 
as interpreted the word at Matt. xix. 28, as though 
it had been equivalent, and only equivalent, to 
avaaraa-ifs, and who, as a consequence, themselves 
continually used it as a synonym for ' resurrection' 
(Eusebius, Htst Eccl, v. 1. 58 ; Suicer, Thes. s. v.). 
Doubtless the word there includes, or presupposes, 
the resurrection, but it also embraces much more. 
Beyond the day of resurrection, or it may be con- 
temporaneous with it, a day will come when all 
nature shall put off its soiled work-day garments, 
and clothe itself in its holy-day attire, the day of 
the " restitution of all things " (Acts iii. 21) ; of 
the new heaven and the new earth (Rev. xxi. 1) ; 
the day of which Paul speaks, as one in expecta- 
tion of which all creation is groaning and travailing 
until now (Rom. viii. 21 — 23). Man is the present 
subject of the ira\vyy€V€ala, and of the wondrous 
transformation which it implies ; but in that day 
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\t will have included within its limits the whole 
world, of which man is the central figure : and 
here is the reconciliation of the two passages, in 
one of which it is spoken of as pertaining to the 
single soul, in the other to the whole redeemed 
creation. They allude both to the same fact, but 
in different epochs and stages of its development. 

But now to consider dvcucalvoDO't^, the relation in 
which it stands to waXiyyevea-la, and the exact 
limits to the meaning of each. This word, which is 
peculiar to the Greek of the N. T., occurs there also 
only twice — once in connexion with ira\irfY€V€<rla 
(Tit. iii. 5), and again Rom. xii. 2 ; but we have 
the verb dpeucaivSco, which also is an exclusively 
New Testament form, at 2 Cor. iv. 16 ; Col. iii. 10 ; 
and the more classical dvoKeuvi^oD, Heb. vi. 6, from 
which the nouns, frequent in the Greek Fathers, 
dvaKaivuTfiM and dvcucalvia-i^, are more immediately 
drawn ; we have also dvaveow at Eph. iv. 23 ; all 
in the same uses. It woxdd be impossible better 
to express the relation in which the two stand to 
each other, than has been already done in our 
Collect for Christmas Day, in which we pray 
" that we being regenerate," in other words, having 
been already made the subjects of the iraTurfyeveala, 
" may daily be renewed by the Holy Spirit," — 
may continually know the dvaKalvaxri^ TlvevpuiTo^ 
*^ Ay lov. In this Collect, uttering, as so many others 
of them do, profound theological truth in its most 
accurate forms, the * regeneration ' is spoken of as 
past, as having found place once for all, while the 
* renewal' or * renovation ' is that which ought now 
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to be daily proceeding — this dvoKalpaxn^ being that 
gradual restoration of the Divine image, which is 
going forward in him who, through the new birth, 
has come under the transforming^ powers of the 
world to come. It is called ^^tke renewal of the 
Holy Ghost,' ^ inasmuch as He is the ' causa efficiens' 
by whom alone this renewal, this putting on of the 
new man, is carried forward. 

We see, then, of these two, that they are indis- 
solubly bound together; that the second is the 
following up, the consequence, the completion of 
the first ; yet, for all this, that they are not to be 
confounded. The TraTuyyevea-la is that great free 
act of God's mercy and power, whereby He causes 
the sinner to pass out of the kingdom of darkness 
into that of light, out of death into life ; it is the 
avwOev y€VPr}0fjvat of John iii. 3 ; the yewrjOfjvai 
€«* 0€ofi of 1 John V. 4, sometimes called, therefore, 
0€oy€V€(r{a by Greek theologians ; the yepvrjOfjvat 
€K (nropa<; a^Odprov of 1 Pet. i. 23. In it, — not in 
tlie preparations for it, but in the act itself, — ^the 
subject of it is passive, even as the child has 
nothing to do with its own birth. But it is very 
different as respects the dvaKalvaxrt^, This is the 
gradual conforming of the man more and more to 
that new spiritual world into which he has been 

^ Mfra/io/)0ot)(r^€ r^ dvaKaivoxrei rot) vooSt B<oin. xii. 2. 
The striking words of Seneca (Ep. 6) : * Intelligo me emendari 
«on tantum, sed transfiguran^ are far too big to express any 
benefits which he could have gotten from his books and schools 
of philosophy ; they reach out after blessings to be obtained, 
not in the schools of men, but only in the Church of the living 
God. 
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introduced, and in wliich he now lives and moves; 
the restitution of the Divine image ; and in all this, 
so far from being passive, he must be a fellow- 
worker with God.. That was ' regeneratio,' this is 
*renovatio.' They must not be separated, but 
neither may they be confounded.^ What infinite 
confusions, conflicts, scandals, obscurations of God s 
truth on this side and on that, have arisen from 
the one course as from the other ! 



§ xix. — ala'xyprf, ai8<o<}, 

Theee was a time when the Greek language 
possessed only the word aiSco9 : which then occu- 
pied the two regions of meaning afterwards divided 
between it and alayyvq, AlSm had at that time 
the same duplicity of meaning as is latent in 
the Latin * pudor,' in our own * shame.' Thus in 
Homer alayyvrj never occurs, while sometimes, as 
II. V. 787, atZw is used on occasions when alayymi 
would, in later Greek, have necessarily been em- 
ployed ; elsewhere Homer employs a^m in that 
sense which, at a later period, it vindicated as ex- 
clusively its own. And even Thucydides (i. 84), 
in a difficult and doubtful passage where both words 
occur, is by many considered to have employed 
them as equipollent and convertible. Generally, 

' Gerhard {JjOC. Theoll. xxi. 7. 113) : *Renovatio, licet a re- 
generatioue proprie et speeialiter accepta diatinguatur^ Indi- 
vid uo tamen et perpetuo nexu cum ea est conjunct a,' 
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however, in the Attic period of the language, the 
words were not accounted synonymous. Ammonius 
formally distinguishes them in a philological, as 
the Stoics did in an ethical, interest; and almost 
every passage in which either word occurs is an 
evidence of the real difference existing between 
them. Yet the distinction has not always been 
seized with a perfect success. 

Thus it has been sometimes said that alSm is 
the shame which hinders one from doing a dis- 
honorable thing ; ala'xyvrf is the disgrace, outward 
or inward, which follows on having done it (Luke 
xiv. 9). This distinction, while it has its truth, is 
yet not an exhaustive one ; and if we were there- 
upon to assume that alayyvri was thus only retro- 
spective, the consequence of things unworthily 
done, it would be an erroneous one :* for it would 
be abundantly easy to show that altrypini is conti- 
nually used to express that feeling which leads to 
shun what is imworthy out of a prospective anti- 
cipation of dishonor. Thus one definition (Plat, 
Def, 416) makes it ^^o^ kiii wpo<rBoKia dBo^la<; : 
and Aristotle includes the future in his compre- 
hensive definition {Bhet. ii. 6) : earco Brj ai<rxyvri, 
XvTTTj Tt9 /cal rapayrj 'rrepl ra eh aZo^lav (f)acv6fi€va 
ipipetp r&v xa/cmv, fj irapovroDV^ rj yeyovoToty, fj fieX- 

' There is the same onesidedness, though exactly on the 
other side, ia Cicero's deBnition of ' pudor/ which he makes 
merely prospective : * Pudor, ffteius rerum turpium, et ingenua 
qussdam timiditas, dedecus fugiens, laudemque consectass ;' 
but Ovid writes, 

' Irruit, et nostrum vulgat clamore pudorem.* 
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XovTfoi;. In this sense as * fuga dedecoris ' it is 
used Ecclns. iv. 21 ; by Plato, Oorg. 492 a ; by 
Xenopbon, Anah. iii. 1. 10. In this last passage, 
which runs thus, ^ofioifievot Bk rov ohov xal aKovre^ 
0/LU09 oi 'TToXKjoX hC aicT'xyvrjv Koi dWi^Kfop koI TLvpov 
avvfiKokovOfiaaify Xenophon implies that while he 
and others, for more reasons than one, disapproved 
the going forward with Cyrus to assail his brother's 
throne,^ they yet were now ashamed to draw back. 
This much of truth the distinction drawn above 
possesses, that aiZJass (= * verecundia,' which is 
defined by Cicero, Rep. v. 4 : * quaedam vitupera- 
tionis non injustse timor') is the nobler word, and 
implies the nobler motive : in it is implied an innate 
moral repugnance to the doing of the dishonorable 
act, which moral repugnance scarcely or at all exists 
in the aia'xyvfi. Insure the man restrained only 
by ala-xuvf) against the outward disgrace which he 
fears may accompany or follow his act, and he 
will refrain from it no longer. It is only, as Aris- 
totle teaches, irepl dSo^ia^ <f>avTaa'la : its seat, 
therefore, as he goes on to show, is not properly in 
the moral sense of him. that entertains it, in his 
consciousness of a right which has been, or would 
be, violated by his act, but only in his apprehen- 
sion of other persons who are, or might be, privy 
to its violation. Let this apprehension be re- 
moved, and the altrx^yv ceases ; while alSm finds 
its motive in its own moral being, and not in any 
other ; it implies reverence for the good as good, 
and not merely as that to which honor and repu- 
ta^n are attached. Thus it is often connected 
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with €v\d^€ia (Heb. xiL 28), the reverence before 
God, before his majesty, his holiness, which will 
induce a carefulness not to offend, the Grerman 
*Scheu;' so Plutarch, Gees. 14; Cot^. Frac 47 ; 
Philo, Leff. ad Cat, 44 ; often also with S^o?, aa 
Plato, ^tk. 126 c; with evKoa-fila, Xenophon, 
Gyr. viii. 1. 33 ; with evra^la a;nd Koa^i&rri^^ Plu- 
tarch, GcB8. 4; with a-efivoTq^^ Conj. Prcec. 26. To 
sum up all, we may say that atSco9 woxdd always 
restrain a good man &om an unworthy act, while 
altrxvyv would sometimes restrain a bad one. 



§ XX. — alSd><;, ar(o^poarvvTj. 

These words occur together at 1 Tim. ii. 9 ; 
the only other places where (rta^poa-vvrj occurs 
between Acts xxvi. 25 ; and 1 Tim, ii. 15, where 
alhd^ and a-fo^poavvq are urged by the Apostle 
as together constituting the truest adornment of 
a Christian woman. If the distinction drawn in 
§ 19 be correct, in that case the following, which 
Xenophon {Cyr. viii. 1. 31) ascribes to Cyrus, 
between the words now under consideration, can 
hardly be allowed to stand: htjipei Se alBoi xal 
ato^poavvfiv r^Se, <&9 rob^ fiky alBov/Aevov-^ tA 
iy T^ if>avep^ alc^a <l>€vyoyTa<;, roif^ Si aoD^pO" 
va? Koi ra iv t^J d<f>av€i. On neither side is it 
successfiil, for as on the one hand the alSd>^ does not 
shun merely open and manifest basenesses, how*- 
ever the aiayyvvj may do this, so, on the other 
side, the point of the a-axfipoa'vvrf is altogether 
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different from that here made, which, though true, 
is yet a mere accident of it. The old etymologies 
of aa^poavvT), that it is so called as ad^ovtra tt^v 
^povrjaiv (Aristotle, Ethic. Nic, vi. 5) , or trcorfipia t^9 
^povqaetoss (Plato, Grat. 411 e; cf. Philo, De Fort. 
3), have about the same value which the greater 
number of the ancient etymologies possess. But 
Chrysostom rightly: a-totppoavvi] \iyerai airo rov 
acaa^ Ta<: ^piva^ l;^€tv. The opposite of clko- 
\aa-la (Thucydides, iii. 37), of aKpaala (Xenophon, 
Mem. iv. 5), it is properly the state of an entire com- 
mand over our passions and desires, so that they 
receive no fiirther allowance than that which the law 
and right reason admit and approve (Tit. ii. 12). 
Thus Plato {8ymp, 196 c) : elvai yap ofidKoyeiTai 
(r{o<l>po(rvv7f to xpareiv '^Sov&v xal €7n0vfii&v : and 
in the Charmides he has dedicated a whole dialogue 
to the investigation of the exact force of the word. 
Aristotle [Bhet. i. 9) : dpertf St fjv wpb^; tA? iJSom? 
rov a<l>fiaTO<i oZt<o^ e'xpvo'iv, c&9 o v6p,o^ K€\ev€i : 
cf. Plutarch, De Curios. 14 ; De Virt. Mor. 2 ; and 
Oryll. 6: ^ iihv ovv ao>^poavv7j /3paj(yTi]^ ri^ iarlv 
iviOvfjLi&y Kol rd^l^, dvaipova-a fikv rd^ iircKrdK' 
T0V9 Kol TrepiTTa^, Kaip^ hk xal fi^TpioTqrt Koar* 
fiovaa Ta9 dvayxala^: and Diogenes Laertius, 
iii. 57. 91. It is often joined to Koa-fiiorr)^ (Aris- 
tophanes, Hut. 563, 564), No single Latin word 
exactly represents it; Cicero, as he avows himself 
{Tusc. iii. 5 ; cf. v. 14), renders it now by * tempe- 
rantia,' now by * moderatio,* now by * modestia.' 
Stai^poavyi] was a virtue which assumed more 
marked prominence in heathen ethics than it does 
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in Christian; not because more value was attached 
to it there than with us ; but partly because it was 
there one of a much smaller company of virtues, 
each of which therefore would singly attract more 
attention ; but also in part because for as many as 
are " led by the Spirit," this condition of self- 
command is taken up and transformed into a con- 
dition yet higher still, in which a man does not 
command himself, which is well, but, which is far 
better still, is commanded by God. 

In the passage already refen-ed to (1 Tim. ii. 9), 
where it and al8m occur together, we shall best 
distinguish them thus, and the distinction will be 
capable of further application ; — if aiSm is that 
* shamefastness,'* or pudency, which shrinks from 

' It is a pity that 'sbamefast' and ' shamefastness/ by 
which last word our translators rendered (rox^pocrvvi; here, 
should have been corrupted in modem use to ' shsanefaced* 
and ' s\xiuaiefacedness' The words are properly of the same 
formation as 'steadfast/ 'steadfastness,' 'soothfast,' 'sooth- 
fastness,' and those good old English words, now lost to us, 
'rootfast,' and * rootfastness.' As by 'rootfast' our fathers 
understood that which was firm and /asi by its root, so by 
'shamefast' in like manner, that which was established and 
made fast by (an honorable) shame. To change this into 
' shBLme/acecT is to allow all the meaning and force of the word 
to run to the surface, to leave us ethically a far inferior word. 
It is very inexcusable that all modern reprints of the Autho- 
rised Version should have given in to this corruption. So 
long as merely the spelling of a word is concerned, this may 
very well be allowed to fall in with, modem use ; we do not 
want them to print ' sonne' or * marveile,' when every body 
now spells 'son' and 'marvel.' But when the true form, 
indeed the life, of a word is affected by the alterations which 
it has undergone, then I cannot but consider that subsequent 
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overpassing the limits of womanly reserve and 
modesty, as well as from the dishonor which 
wotdd justly attach thereto, <r<o^poavvfi is that 
habitual inner self-government, with its constant 
rein on all the passions and desires, which would 
hinder the temptation to this from arising, or at 
all events from arising m such strength as should 
overbear the checks and barriers which alhto^ 
opposed to it. 



§ xxi. — avpwj 6X/CV6). 

These words differ, and with differences not 
theofbgically unimportant. We best represent 
these their differences in English when we render 
avpetv, ' to drag,' iXKveiv, * to draw.' In avpeiVy 
as in our ' drag,' there lies always the notion of 
force, as when Plutarch (i>e Lib, Ed. 8) speaks of 
the headlong course of a river, *irdvra avptov xal 
irdvra irapa<t>ep(0v\ and it will follow, that where 
persons, and not merely things, are in question, 
avpetv will involve the notion of violence (Acts 
viii. 3; xiv. 19; xvii. 6). But in kXKvuv this 
notion of force or violence does not of necessity 
lie. That, indeed, such is often implied in it, is 
plain enough (Acts xvi. 19; xxi. 30; Jam. ii. 6; 
and cf. II. xi. 258 ; xxiv. 52, 417 ; Aristophanes, 
EquiU 710; Euripides, Troad. 70: kld^ elXxe 

editors were bound to adhere to the first edition of 1611, 
which should liave been considered authoritative and exem- 
plary for all that followed.. 

G 
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Kaa-dvBpav fila) ; but not always (thus Plato, FoL 
vi. 494 e: Hlv eXtcqrai irpo^ ^iKjotro^lav)^ any 
more than in onr *draw,' which we use of a 
mental and moral attraction, or in the Latin ' traho,' 
as witness the langoage of the poet, ' Trahit sua 
quemque voluptas.' 

Only by keeping in mind the difference which 
thus there is between kXicveiv and ovpe^v, can we 
vindicate from erroneous interpretation two doctrin- 
ally important passages in the Gospel of St. John. 
The first is xii. 32 : " I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, tcill draw all men [iravTa^ iXxwa] unto 
me." But how does a crucified, and thus an exalted. 
Saviour draw all men unto Him? Not by force, 
for the will is incapable of force, but by the (Bvine 
attractions of his love. Again He declares (vi. 44) : 
"No man can come to Me, except the Father 
which hath sent Me draw him*' {iX/eva-t) avrov). 
Now as many as feel bound to deny any * gratia 
irresistibilis,' which turns man into a mere machine, 
and by which, willing or unwilling, he is dragged 
to God, must at once allow, must indeed assert, 
that this kXicwri can mean no more than the potent 
allurements, the allective force of love, the at- 
tracting of men by the Father to the Son ; com- 
pare Jer. xxxi. 3, "With loving-kindness have 
I drawn ihee'^ {etX/cvad ae), and Cant. i. 3, 4. 
Did we find a-vpeiv on either of these occasions 
(not that I conceive this would have been possible), 
the assertors of a * gratia irresistibilis'* might then 

* The excellent words of Augustine on this last passage, 
himself sometimes adduced as an upholder of this, may be 
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tiTge the declarations of our Lord as leaving no 
room for any other meaning but theirs ; but not as 
thej now stand. 

In agreement with this which has been said, in 
i\KV€iv is much more predominantly the sense of 
a drawing to a certain point, in avpeiv merely of 
dragging after one; thus Lucian {Be Merc. Cond. 3), 
likening a man to a fish already hooked and dragged 
through the water, describes him ae ai/poficvov koI 
wpo^ dvdy/crfv dry6fJL€vov. Not seldom there will 
lie in avpeiv the notion of this dragging being 
upon the ground, inasmuch as that will trail upon 
the ground (cf. avpfia, avpSffv) which is forcibly 
dragged along with no will of its own; as for 
example, a dead body (Philo, In Fhzc. 21). A 
comparison of the uses of the two words at John 
xxi. 6, 8, 11, will be found entirely to bear out 
the distinction which has been here traced. In 
the first and last of these verses iXxveiv is used ; 
for in both a drawing of the net to a certain point 
is expressed; by the disciples to themselves in the 

here quoted {In JSv, Joh, Tract, xxvi. 4) : 'Nemo ?enit ad me, 
nisi quern Pater adtraxerit. Noli te cogitare invitum trahi ; 
traliitur animus et amore. Nee timere debemus ne ab liomi- 
nibus qui verba perpendunt, et a rebus maxime divinis intel- 
ligendis longe remoti sunt, in hoc Scripturarum sanctarum 
eyangelico yerbo forsitan reprehendamur^ et dicatur nobis, 
Quomodo voluntate credo, si trabor P Ego dico : Parum est 
Toluntate, etiam voluptate traheris. Porro si poetsB dicere 
licuit, Trahit sua quemque voluptas; non necessitas, sed 
Tolnptas; non obligatio, sed delectatio; quanto fortius nos 
dicere debemus, trahi hominem ad Christum, qui delectatur 
veritate, delectatur beatitudine, delectatur justitia, delectatur 
sempitema vita, quod totum Cbristus est P' 
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erlilp, by Peter to himself upon the shore. But at 
ver. 8 kXicveiv is exchanged for crv/oetv : for nothing 
is there intended but the dragging of the net 
which had been fastened to the ship, after it through 
the water. Our Version, it will be seen, has main- 
tained the distinction ; so too the German of De 
Wette, by aid of * ziehen' (= eXKveiv)^ and * nach- 
schleppen' (= avpeivjy but neither the Vulgate, 
nor Beza, which both have forms of * traho' 
throughout. 



§ xxii. — oXoKkrjpo^;, reXetof:, 

These words occur together, though their order 
is reversed, at Jam. i, 4, — "perfect and entire;" 
6x6fcXi]po<f only once besides (1 Thess. v, 23) ; 
oXoKXripia also, used however not in an ethical 
but a physical sense, once (Acts iii. 16; cf. Isa* 
i. 6)* 'OXoKXrfpos; signifies first, as is implied in 
the words which compose it, that which retains all 
allotted to it at the first, being thus whole and 
entire in all its parts, with nothing wanting that 
was necessary for its completeness. Thus unhewn, 
stones, inasmuch as they have lost nothing in the 
process of shaping and polishing, are oXoKXrjpoc 
(Deut. xxvii. 6 ; 1 Mace, iv. 47) ; so too perfect 
weeks are e^So/AoSe? oXofcXrjpot (Deut. xvi. 9) ; 
and a man iv 6'XoKXijpa) Sipfiari, is *in a whole 
skin' (Lucian, Phihps, 8). At the next step in the 
word's use we find it employed to express that 
integrity of body, with nothing redundant, nothing 
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deficient (Lev. xxi. 17 — 23), wMch was required 
of the Levitical priests as a- condition of their 
ministering at the altar, which was needful also in 
the sacrifices they ofiered. In both these senses 
Josephus uses it {Antt, iii. 12. 2) ; as continually 
Philo, with whom it is the standing word for this 
integrity of the priests and of the sacrifice, to the 
necessity of which he often recurs, seeing in it, 
and rightly, a mystical significance, and that these 
are oXoKKrjpoi OvaCat oKoicKrip^ ©eoJ {De Vict, 2; 
De Vict» Off, 1 : 6\6/c\rjpov xal TravreXfi? fMOfjuayv 
d/A€TO)(pv : De Agricul, 29 ; De Cherub, 28 ; cf. 
Plato, Legg, vi. 759 c). When we trace the history 
of the word, we find it following very much the 
same course as the * integer' and * integritas' of the 
Latins, Like these words, it was at its next step 
transferred from bodily to mental and moral entire- 
ness (Suetonius, Clavd* 4). The only approach to 
this use of oKoicKTipo^ in the Septuagint is Wisd. 
XV. 3, 6\oK\ripo<i SiKaioavvrf : but in an interesting 
and important passage in the Phtedrus of Plato 
(250 c; cf. the Timmis, 44 o), it is twice used to 
express the perfection of man before the fall ; I 
mean, of course, the fall as Plato contemplated it ; 
when men were as yet oKoKKripot xal diraOeU 
KatcSv, to whom, being such, oKoKkvipa ^aa-fJMTa 
were vouchsafed, as contrasted with those weak 
partial glimpses of the Eternal Beauty, which are 
all whereunto the greater part of men ever now 
attain. *OXoicXi7/)09, then, is an epithet applied to 
a person or a thing that is * omnibus numeris abso- 
lutus;' and the eV p/qhevl \cnr6fievov, which, at 
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Jam. i. 4 follows it, must be taken as the epex- 
egesis of the word. 

TeXeeo? is a word of various applications, but 
all of them referable to the riko^, which is its 
ground. They in a natural sense are riXeioiy who 
are adult, having reached the full limit of stature, 
strength, and mental power appointed to them, who 
have in these respects attained their riXo^, as dis- 
tinguished from the vioi or iraZSe^, young men or 
boys (Plato, Legg. xi. 929 c ; Xenophon, Cyr. viii. 
7. 6 ; Polybius, v. 29. 2) ; St. Paul, when he 
employs the word in an ethical sense, does it con- 
tinually with this image of full completed growth, 
as contrasted with infancy and childhood, under- 
lying his use, the riXeioi being by him set over 
against the vipnoi hf Xpiar^ (1 Cor. ii. 6 ; xiv. 20 ; 
Eph. iv. 13, 14; Phil, iii. 15; Heb. v. 14; cf. 
Philo, De Agricul. 2) ; being in fact the waripe^ 
of 1 John ii. 13, 14, as distinct &om the veavltr/coi 
and waiSlch Nor is this application of the word 
to mark the religious growth and progress of men, 
confined to the Scripture, The Stoics distinguished 
the riKeio^ in philosophy from the wpoKOTrrtav, with 
which we may compare 1 Chron. xxv. 8, where 
the riXeioi are set over against the fuivOdvovre^. 
With the heathen, those also were called T€X.€M>e 
who had been initiated into the mysteries; the 
same thought being at work here as in the giving 
of the title to reXeeoi' to the Lord's Supper, This 
was so called, because in it was the friluess of 
Christian privilege, because there was nothing 
beyond it ; and the TiKeiot of heathen initiation 
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had their name in like manner, because those mys- 
teries into which they were now introduced were 
the latest and crowning mysteries of all. 

It will be seen that there is a certain ambiguity 
in our word * perfect,' which, indeed, it shares with 
riKeio^ itself; this, namely, that they are both 
employed now in a relative, now in an absolute 
sense; for only out of this ambiguity could our 
Lord have said, "Be ye therefore ^erfec^ {rikeioijj 
as your Heavenly Father is perfect (T^to9), Matt. 
V. 48 ; cf. xix. 21, The Christian shall be * per- 
fect,' yet not in the sense in which some of the 
sects preach the doctrine of perfection, who, so 
soon as their words are looked into, are found 
either to mean nothing which they could not have 
expressed by a word less liable to misunderstand- 
ing ; or to mean something which no man in this 
life shall attain, and which he who affirms he has 
attained is deceiving himself, or others, or both. 
The faithful man shall be ' perfect,' that is, aiming 
by the grace of God to be fiilly furnished and 
firmly established in the knowledge and practice 
of the things of God (Jam. iii. 2 ; Col. iv. 12 : 
riKeio^ ical 7r€7r\rfpoif>ofyrjfjL€vo^) ; not a babe in 
Christ to the end, " not always employed in the 
elements, and infant propositions and practices of 
religion, but doing noble actions, well skilled in 
the deepest mysteries of faith and holiness."* In 

* On the sense in whicli * perfection' is demanded of the 
Christian, there is a discussion at large by J. Taylor, Doctrine 
and Practice of Bepentance, i. 3. 40 — 56, from which these 
words in inverted commas are drawn. 
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this sense St. Paul claimed to be rcXeed?, efeU 
while almost in the same breath he disclaimed the 
being TereXeicofih/o^ (Phil. iii. 12, 15). 

The distinction then is plain ; the oXoxXnjpo^ is 
one who has preserved, or who, having lost, had 
regained his completeness; the reXeto? has attained 
his moral end, that for which he was intended; 
namely, to be a man in Christ ; however it may 
be true that, having reached this, other and higher 
ends will open out before him, to have Christ 
formed in him more and more, . In the 0X0/^X97/009 
no grace which ought to be in a Christian man is 
wanting ; in the rkKeio^ no grace is merely in its 
weak imperfect beginnings, but all have reached a 
certain ripeness and maturity. 'OXoreXiy?, which 
occurs once in the N. T. (1 Thess, v. 23 } cf. Plu* 
tarch, De Plac, Phil. v. 21), forms a certain con-» 
necting link between the two, holding on to oXjo-^ 
KKtipo^ by its first half, to reXew? by its second. 



§ xxiii. — aT€(j>avo^, SidSrj/Ma, 

The fact that our English word * crown' covers 
the meanings of both these words, must not lead 
us to confound them. I indeed very much doubt 
whether anywhere in classical literature ariiavo^ 
is used of the kingly, or imperial, crown. It is 
the crown of victory in the games, of civic worth, 
of military valour, of nuptial joy, of festal glad* 
ness — ^woven of oak, of ivy, of parsley, of myrtle, 
of olive, — or imitating in gold these leaves or 
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Others — of flowers, as of violets or roses (see Athe- 
T18BUS, XV. 9 — 33), the * wreath' in fact, or the 
* garland,' the German *Kranz' as distinguished 
from * Krone ;' but never, any more than * corona' 
in Latin, the emblem and sign of royalty. The 
iic&qfia was this (Xenophon, Cyr. viii. 3, 13 ; 
Plutarch, De Frat Am. 18), being properly a linen 
band or fillet, * taenia' or * fascia' (Curtius, iii. 3), 
encircling the brow ; so that no language is more 
common than irepiridhfai, SidSrffia to indicate the 
assumption of royal dignity (Polybius, v. 57, 4 ; 
Josephus, Antt, xii. 10. 1), even as in Latin in 
like manner the 'diadema' is alone the 'insigne 
regium' (Tacitus, Annal. xv, 29). 

A passage bringing out very clearly the dis- 
tinction between the two words occurs in Plutarch, 
It is the well-known occasion on which Antonius 
offers Caesar the kingly crown, which is described 
as SidSr)/jba aT€<f>dv<p Sd^vr)<i wepiirerrXeyfiivov 
{Ca$. 61). Here the a-Tiif>avo<: is only the garland 
or laureate wreath, with which the true diadem 
was enwoven. Indeed, according to Cicero {Phil. 
ii. 34), Caesar was already *coronatus' (= eore- 
<l>avoi>iiJbivo<s) , this he would have been as consul, when 
the offer was made. Plutarch {lb.) describes the 
statues of Caesar to have been, by those who would 
have suggested his assumption of royalty, S*a&7- 
fiacriv dvaZeheiihoi fiaaOuKol^. And it is out of 
the observance of this distinction that a statement 
in Suetonius {Cobs. 79), containing another version 
of the same incident, is to be explained. One 
places on his statue 'coronam lauream candid& 
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fascia, prseligatam;' on which the tribunes of the 
people command to be removed, not the * corona,' 
but the ^ fjAScia ;' this being the diadem, and that 
in which alone the traitorous suggestion that he 
should be proclaimed king, was contained. 

How accurately the words are discriminated in 
the Septuagint may be seen by comparing in the 
First Book of Maccabees, in which only SuiSfffAa 
occurs with any frequency, the passages in which 
this word is employed (such as i. 9 ; vi, 15 ; viii. 
14 ; xi* 13, 54 ; xii. 39 ; xiii. 32), and those where 
aT€<f>avof: appears (iv. 57 ; x. 29 ; xi. 35 ; xiii. 39 : 
cf. 2 Mace. xiv. 4). 

In respect of the N, T, there can be, of course, 
no doubt that whenever St. Paul speaks of crown- 
ing, and of the crown, it is always the crown of 
the conqueror, and not of the king, which he has 
in his eye. The two passages, 1 Cor. ix. 24—26 ; 
2 Tim. ii. 5, place this beyond question. K St. 
Peter's allusion (1 Ep. v. 4) is not so directly to 
the Greek games, yet still the contrast which he 
tacitly draws, is a general one between the wreaths 
of heaven which never fade, the afiapavrcvo^ 
oT€^avo9 T79 Sofi79, and the garlands of earth 
which lose their beauty and freshness so soon. At 
Jam, i. 12 ; Rev. ii. 10 ; iii. 11 ; iv. 4, it is more 
probable that a reference is not intended to these 
Greek games ; the alienation from which as idola- 
trous and profane was so deep on the part of the 
Jews (Josephus, Antt xv. 8. 1 — 4), and no doubt 
also of the Jewish members of the Church, that an 
image drawn from the rewards of these games 
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woidd hare been to them rather repulsive than 
attractive. Yet there also the ari^avo^, or the 
<rr€if>avof: rfj^ 5»^9, is the emblem, not of royalty, 
but of highest joy and gladness, of glory and 
immortality. 

We may feel the more confident that St. John 
in those passages from the Apocalypse did not 
intend kingly crowns, from the circumstance that 
on three occasions, where beyond a doubt he does 
mean such, SidSrffia is the word which he employs 
(Rev. xii. 3 ; xiii. 1 [cf. xvii. 9, 10, al hrra xe^aXaX 
• • • fiaciXel^ eirrd elcriv] ; xix. 12). In this last 
verse it is sublimely said of Him who is King of 
kings and Lord of lords, that " on his head were 
many crotvns " {BuiSrjpLaTa ttoWo) ; an expression 
which, with all its magnificence, we find it hard to 
realize, so long as we picture to our mind's eye 
such crotvns as at the present monarchs wear, but 
intelligible at once, when we contemplate them as 
diadems, that is, narrow fillets bound about the 
brow, such as SutSiifmra will imply. These 
" many diadems " will then be the tokens of the 
many royalties — of earth, of heaven, and of hell 
(Phil. ii. 10) — ^which are his ; royalties once usurped 
or assailed by the Great Red Dragon, the usurper 
of Christ's dignity and honour, described therefore 
with his seven diadems as well (xiii. 1), but now 
openly and for ever assumed by Him to whom 
they rightfully belong ; just as, to compare earthly 
things with heavenly, we are told that when Pto- 
lemy, king of Egypt, entered Antioch in triumph, 
he set two * crowns ' i^iairifiaTa) on his head, the 
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* crown ' of Asia, and the * crown ' of Egypt 
(1 Mace. xi. 13). 

The only occasion on which aT€<f>avo^ might 
seem to be used of a kingly crown is Matt, xxvii. 
29, with its parallels in the other Gospels, where 
the weaving of the crown of thorns {ari^yavo^; 
dKdv0cvo<:), and placing it on the Saviour's head, 
is evidently a part of that blasphemous caricature 
of royalty which the Roman soldiers would fain 
compel Him to enact. But woven of such mate- 
rials as it was, probably of the juncus martnus, or 
of the lydum spinosum^ it is evident that hiaZrifia 
could not be applied to it ; and the word, there- 
fore, which was fittest in respect of the material 
whereof it was composed, takes place of that 
which would have been the fittest in respect of 
the purpose for which it was intended. 



§ xxiv. — wXeove^la, <j>i\apyvpia. 

Between these two words the same distinction 
exists as between our * covetousness ' and * avarice,' 
as betw'een the German ' Habsucht ' and * Geiz.* 
nXeope^ia is the more active sin, ipcXapyvpla the 
more passive : the first, the ' amor sceleratus 
habendi,^ seeks rather to grasp what it has not, and 
in this way to have more; the second, to retain, 
and, by accumulating, to multiply that which it 
already has. The first, in its methods of acquir- 
ing, will be often bold and aggressive ; even as it 
may, and often will, be as free in scattering and 
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squandering, as it was eager and unscrupulous 
iu getting : the TrXeovi/crff^ will be often * rapti 
largitor,' as was Catiline; characterizing whom 
Cicero demands {Fro Cal 6) : * Quis in rapacitate 
avarior? quis in largitione effiisior?' even as the 
same is very boldly conceived in the Sir Giles 
Overreach of.Massinger. Consistently with this, 
we find TrXeoveKTr)^ joined with apira^ (1 Cor. v, 
10) ; wXeove^la with PapvTqf; (Plutarch, Arist 3) ; 
TfK^ove^iai with icKoirai (Mark vii. 22 ) ; with 
dSi/elai (Strabo, vii. 4. 6) ; with ^iXoveixiai (Plato, 
Legg, iii. 677 J) ; and the sin defined by Theo-» 
doret ; 17 rod TrXctovo? €ij>€<ri<;, Kal 17 tcSv ov irpocr- 
fjKovTdov apirarfTJ. But, while it is thus with 
TrXeove^iaj <f>cXapyvpLa on the other hand, the 
miser's sin, will be often cautious and timid, and 
will not necessarily have cast off the outward 
appearances of righteousness. The Pharisees, for 
example, were <l>iXdpyvpoi (Luke xvi. 14) ; this 
was not irreconcilable with the maintenance of the 
outward shows of holiness, which the ^irXeove^ia 
would evidently have been. 

Cowley, in the delightful prose which he has 
mingled with his verse,, draws this distinction 
strongly and well {Essay 7, Of Avarice), though 
Chaucer had done the same before him in hia 
Persones Tale: " There are," says Cowley, " two 
sorts of avarice ; the one is but of a bastard kind, 
and that is the rapacious appetite for gain ; not for 
its own sake, but for the pleasure of refunding it 
immediately through all the channels of pride and 
lijxury ; the other is the true kind, and properly 
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80 called, which is a restless and unsatiable desire 
of riches, not for any farther end or use, but only 
to hoard and preserve, and perpetually increase 
them. The covetous man of the first kind is like 
a greedy ostrich, which devours any metal, but it 
is with an intent to feed upon it, and, in effect, it 
makes a shift to digest and excem it. The second 
is like the foolish chough, which loves to steal 
money only to hide it." 

There is another and more important point of 
view, from which ir\€ov€^ia may be regarded as 
the wider, larger term, the genus, of which ^CKaf}* 
yvpla is the species; this last being the love of 
money, while irXeove^la is the drawing and snatch- 
ing to himself, on the sinner's part, of the creature 
in every form and kind, as it lies out of and beyond 
himself; the 'indigentia' of Cicero (*indigentia 
est libido inexplebilis :' Tusc. iv. 9. 21). For this 
distinction between the words compare Augustine, 
Enarr. in Ps. cxviii. 35, 86; and Bengel's pro-* 
found explanation of the fact, that, in the enumera- 
tion of sins, St. Paul so often unites wXeovef ta with 
sins of the flesh ; as at 1 Cor. v. 11; Eph. v. 3, 5 ; 
Col. iii. 5 : * Solet autem jungere cum impuritate 
TrXeove^iav, nam homo extra Deum qusBrit pabulum 
in creaturft materiali, vel per voluptatem, vel per 
avaritiam ; bonum alienum ad se redigit.' But, 
expressing much, Bengel has not expressed all. 
The connexion between these two provinces of sin 
is deeper, is more intimate still ; and this is wit- 
nessed in the fact, that not merely is irT^ove^la, as 
covetousness, joined to sins of impurity, but th^ 
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word is sometimes in Scripture, as at EpL. v. 3 
(where see the commentary of Jerome), continually 
by the Greek Fathers (see Suicer, Thea, s. v.), em- 
ployed to designate these sins themselves ; even as 
the root out of which they alike grow, namely, the 
fierce and ever fiercer longing of the creature 
which has turned from God, to fill itself with the 
inferior objects of sense, is one and the same. The 
monsters of lust among the Roman emperors were 
monsters of covetousness as well (Suetonius, Calig. 
38 — 41). Contemplated under this aspect, ttXco- 
vef ta has a much wider and deeper sense than 
4>CKa(yfvpla, Take the sublime commentary on 
the word which Plato {Gorg. 493) supplies, where 
he Ukens the desire of man to the sieve or pierced 
vessel of the Danaids, which they were ever filling, 
but might never fill ; ^ and it is not too much to 
say, that the whole longing of the creature, as it 
has itself abandoned God, and by a just retribu- 
tion is abandoned by Him, to stay its hunger with 
the swines' husks, instead of the children's bread 
which it has left, is contained in this word. 



§ XXV. — l36<rK€o, iroifiaLvto, 

While both these words are often employed in 
a figurative and spiritual sense in the Old Testa- 

' It is evident that the same comparison had occurred to 
Shakspeare : 

" The cloyed will, 
That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, 
That tub both filVd and running?* 

G^mbeHne, Act i. Sc. 7. 
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ment, as at 1 Chron. xii. 16 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 3 ; 
Ps. Ixxvii. 72 ; Jer. xxiii. 2 ; and iroifiaivew often 
in the New; the only occasions in the latter, where 
fiocTKeiv is so used, are John xxi. 15, 17« There 
our Lord, giving to St- Peter that thrice-repeated 
commission to feed his "lambs" (ver. 15), hid 
"sheep" (ver. 16), and again his "sheep" (ver. 
17), uses, on the first occasion, jSocrKe, on. the 
second, irolfiaive, and returns again to fiocKe on 
the third. This return, on the third and last repe- 
tition of the charge, to the word employed on the 
first, has been a strong argument with some for 
the entire indifference of the words. They have 
urged, and with a certain show of reason, that 
Christ could not have had progressive aspects of 
the pastoral work in his intention, nor have pur- 
posed to indicate them here, else He would not 
have come back in the end to ^wnce^ the same 
word with which He began* Yet I cannot believe 
the variation of the words to have been without 
a motive, any more than the changes, in the same 
verses, from ayairav to <l>iKeiv, from apvla to irpofiara. 
It is true that our Version, rendering /36<r/e€ and 
TToifuilue alike by "Feed," has not attempted to 
reproduce the variation, any more than the Vul- 
gate, which, on each occasion, has ^ Pasce ;' nor do 
I perceive any resources of language by which 
either the Latin Version or our own could have 
helped themselves here. It might be more possible 
in German, by aid of ' weiden ' (= fioa-tcew), and 
*htiten' (= 'TToifialveiv) ; De Wette, however, has 
* weiden ' throughout. 
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The distinction, altliough thus not capable of 
being easily reproduced in all languages, is very 
far from fanciful, is indeed a most real one. 
BocTKO), the same word as the Latin *pasco,' is 
simply Mo feed;' but iroifialvo) involves much 
more ; the whole oflBce of the shepherd, the entire 
leading, guiding, guarding, folding of the flock, as 
well as the finding of nourishment for it. Thus 
Lampe : * Hoc symbolum totum regimen ecclesias- 
ticum comprehendit ;' and Bengel: * fiocrKciv est 
pars Tov iroifjuiivecv.^ Out of a sense continually 
felt, of a shadowing forth in the shepherd's work 
of the highest ministries of men for the weal of 
their fellows, and of the peculiar fitness which it 
]ias for setting forth the same, it has been often 
transferred to their ofBce, who are, or should be, 
the faithful guides and guardians of the people 
committed to their charge. Kings, in Homer, are 
TToifUve^ \a&v : cf, 2 Sam. v. 2 ; vii. 7, Nay more, 
in Scripture God Himself is a Shepherd (Isa. xl, 
11) ; and David can use no words which shall so 
well express his sense of the Divine protection as 
these : Kvpio^: woifmlvec fi€ (Ps. xxiii. 1) ; nor does 
the Lord take anywhere a higher title than 6 woi- 
fLTjv 6 KoKo^i (John X, 11; cf . 1 Pet. v, 4, 6 o/^x*" 
7roc/in]v: Heb, xiii, 20, 6 fieya^s 'rrocfiijv tcSv 
TTfiofidrmv) j nor give a higher than that implied 
in this word to his ministers. Compare the sub- 
lime passage in Philo, De Agricul, 12, beginning ; 
PVTO) fjiivToi TO TToifiaiveiv iarlv ayaOov, wore ov 
fiap'iXevcr^ fiovop Kal <ro<f>ol^ avSpdai, koI yjrvxaL^i 
reKeui xeKadapfiivacf:, aXXa xal 0e« tw irainrj^ 
H 
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fyejiovi itKauo^ dvarlderat : with the three sections 
preceding. 

Still, it may be asked, if iroifialveiv be thus the 
higher word, and if Trol/j^aLve was therefore super- 
added upon fiocrxe, because it was so, and because 
it implied so many further ministries of care and 
tendance, why does it not appear in the last, which 
must be also the most solemn, commission given 
by the Lord to Peter ? hew are we to account, if 
this be true, for his returning to I36a-fce again? I 
cannot doubt that in Stanley's Sermons and Essays 
on the Apostolical Age^ p. 138, the right answer is 
given. The lesson, in fact, which we learn from 
this his coming back to the fioa-xe with which He 
had begun, is a most important one, and one 
which the Church, and all that bear rule in the 
Church, have need diligently to lay to heart ; this 
namely, that whatever else of discipline and rule 
may be superadded thereto, still, the feeding of 
the flock, the finding for them of spiritual nourish- 
ment, is the first and last; nothing else will 
supply the room of this, nor may be allowed to 
put this out of its foremost and most important 
place. How often, in a false ecclesiastical system, 
the preaching of the word loses its preeminence ; 
the p6(TK€iv falls into the background, is swallowed 
up in the troifialveiVy which presently becomes no 
true TToc/ialveiVy because it is not a fiocrfceiv as 
well, but such a 'shepherding' rather as God's 
Word, by the prophet Ezekiel, has denounced 
(xxxiv. 2, 3, 8, 10; cf. Zech, xiii. 16—17; Matt. 
xxiii.). 
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§ xxvi. — §17X09, <j>66vo^. 



These words are often joined together; they 
are so by St. Paul, Gal. v. 20, 21 ; by Clemens 
Romanus, 1 ^. ad Cor. 3, 4, 5 ; and by classical 
writers as well ; as, for instance, by Plato, FkiL 
47 e; Legg. iiL 679 c; Mmex. 242 a. Still, there 
are diflferences between them ; and this first, that 
^\o9 is a fiicrov, being used sometimes in a good 
(as John ii. 17 ; Eom. x. 2 ; 2 Cor. ix. 2), some- 
times, and in Scripture oftener, in an evil sense 
(as Acts T. 17 ; Rom. xiii. 13 ; GaL y. 20 ; Jam. 
iii. 14) ; while t^dovo^ is not capable of a good, 
but is used always and only in an evil, significa- 
tion. When ^17X09 is taken in good part, it signi*- 
fies the honorable emulation, with the consequent 
imitation, of that which presents itself to the mind 
as excellent (Lucian, Adv. Indoct. 17, (^17X09 r&v 
aplcrrmv : Herodian, ii. 4, §7X09 kclL fiifirja-i^ : vi. 8, 
^77Xa>T^9 fcal ficfiffTi]<;), It is the Latin ^semulatio,' 
in which nothing of envy is of necessity included, 
however it is possible that such in it, as in our 
* emulation,' may find place ; the German * Nachei- 
ferung,' as distinguished from * Eifersucht.' The 
Terb ' semulor,' as is well known, finely expresses 
the difference between worthy and unworthy emu* 
lation, governing an accusative in cases where the 
fijst, a dative where the second, is intended. 

By Aristotle ^17X09 is employed exclusively in 
this nobler sense {Bhet ii. 11), to signify the active 
emulation which grieves, not that another has the 
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good, but that itself has It not ; and which, not 
pausing here, seeks to make the wanting its own, 
and in this respect is contrasted by him with envy: 
SoTi 55X0$ Xihrr) ns ifrl ^aivofihrri Trapovaia 
a/yadoiv ivTCfKov, • • • . ovx '^^ aWto, oKlC on 
ovxl Kol avT^ icni* hio koX iirieuce^i iarcv 6 ^^\o9» 
ical iinuK&ir to hk <j>6ov€iv, <j>av7^v, xal ^ouKmv. 
Cf. Jerome (JS»p» in Gal. v. 20) ; * §7X09 et in 
bonam partem accipi potest, quum quis nititur 
ea quae bona sunt semulari, Invidia vero alienA 
felicitate torquetur.' And again (In Gal. iv, 17) : 
* uEmulantur bene, qui cum videant in aliquibus 
esse gratias, dona, virtutes, ipsi tales esse deside- 
Xant.' CEcumenius: ea-rt (37X09 icivrjai^ '^t;x^9 
ivdovauohr}^; hrl re, fierd Tti/09 d<f>ofiocco<r€(a^ tov 
•^/009 ^ (nrovS^ icni. 

But it is only too easy for this zeal and honor- 
a-ble rivalry to degenerate into a meaner passion, a 
fact strikingly attested in the Latin word * simultas,' 
connected, as Doderlein {LaU Synon^ voL iii. p. 72) 
shows, not with ^ simulare,' but with *simul;' 
those who together aim at the same object, who are 
thus competitors, being in danger of being enemies 
as well ; just as afiCKKa (which however has kept 
its more honorable use, see Plutarch, Anim. an 
Corp, App, pej. 3) is connected with a^ia. These 
degeneracies which wait so near upon emulation, 
may assume two shapes ; either that of a desire to 
make war upon the good which it beholds in 
another, and thus to trouble that good, and, if pos- 
sible, make it less; therefore we find (^7X09 and 
cpt9 continually joined together (Rom, xiii, 13; 
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2 Cor. xH. 20 ; Gal. v. 20 ; Clemens Romanus, 
1 J^. 3, 6) 5 or, where there is not vigour and 
energy enough to attempt the making of it less, 
there may be at least the wishing of it less. And 
here in this last fact is the point of contact which 
57X09 has with <f>06vo^ (thus Plato, Menex. 242 a ! 
nrpSnov fih 5^X09, diro ^ijXov Si <f>06vof;); the 
latter being essentially passive, as the former is 
active and energic. We do not find <f>06vof: in the 
comprehensive catalogue of sins at Mark vii. 21, 
22; its place being there supplied by a circum- 
locution, i^dcCKfio^ TTovrjpo^y but one putting itself 
in connexion with the Latin *invidia,' which is 
derived, as Cicero observes, * a nimis intriendo for- 
tunam alterius;' cf. Matt. xx. 15; and 1 Sam. 
xviii. 9 : " Saul eyed" i. e, envied, " David." 
^06vo<; is the meaner sin, being merely dis- 
pleasure at another's goods * (\i57n; iw* aK\oTploi<: 
ayaBoh, as the Stoics defined it, Diogenes Laertius, 
vii. 63. Ill), with the desire that these may be less : 
and this, quite apart from any hope that thereby 
its own will be more (Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 10). He 
that feels it, does not feel with it any impulse or 
longing to raise himself to the level of him whom he 
envies, but only to depress the envied to his own.' 

1 Augustine *s definition of 4>^6vos (Exp. in. Gal. v. 21) is 
not quite satisfactory : * Invidia vero dolor animi est, cum in* 
dignus videtur aliquis assequi etiam quod non appetebas.' This 
would rather be vc/^o-cff and vtyaefrav in tbe ethical terminology 
of Aristotle (Ethie. Nic. ii. 7. 15 ; BheL ii. 9), 

' On the likenesses and differences between iii(Tos and 
ffiOovoSi see Plutarch's graceful little essay, full of subtle 
analysis of the human heart, De Invidia et Odio, 
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When the victories of Miltiades would not suffer 
the youthful Themistocles to sleep (Plutarch, 
Them. 3), here was §7X05, that is, in its nobler 
form, an emulation which prompted him to worthy 
actions, and would not let him rest, till he had set 
a Salamis of his own against the Marathon of his 
great predecessor. But it was ^06vo^ which made 
that Athenian citizen to be weary of hearing Aris- 
tides evermore styled " The Just " (Plutarch, 
ArisL 7) ; and this his envy contained no impulses 
moving him to strive for himself after the justice 
which he envied in another. See on this subject 
further the beautiful remarks of Plutarch, De Prof. 
Virt. 14. 

§ xxvii. — few?7, /3lo^. 

The Latin language and the English are alike 
poorer than the Greek, in having but one word, 
the Latin ' vita,' the English * life,' to express 
these two Greek. There would, indeed, be no 
comparative poverty here, if fcoij and l3io<; were 
merely duplicates ; but, covering as they do very 
different spaces of meaning, it is certain that we, 
having but one word for them both, must use this 
one in very diverse senses ; it is possible that by 
this equivocation we may, without being aware of 
it, conceal very real and important differences from 
ourselves ; for, indeed, there is nothing so potent 
to do this as the equivocal use of a word. 

The true antithesis of ^cjtj is Odvaro^ (Eom. viii. 
38 ; 2 Cor, y. 4; cf. Jer. viii. 3 ; Ecclus. xxx. 17 ; 
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Plato, Legg. xii, 944 c), as of the verb ^v, wtro^ 
ev^aK€ty (Matt. xx. 38 ; 1 Tim. v. 6 ; Rev. i. 18 ; 
cf. IL xxiii. 70 : Herodotus, i. 31 ; Plato, Ph€Bdo, 
71 d: ov/c evavTiov (fyfj^ joJ ^rjv to T€0vdvai etvai) ; 
^ayfj, in fact, being very nearly connected with ao), 
arjfii, to breathe the breath of life, which is the 
necessary condition of living, and, as such, is in- 
volved in like manner in vveufjtaani '^vxrj, in 
' spiritus ' and ' anima.' 

But, while fojy is thus life intensive (* vita qu& 
vivimus'), yS/o? is life extensive ('vitaquam vivi- 
mus '), the period or duration of life ; and then, 
in a secondary sense, the means by which that life 
is sustained; and thirdly, the Tnanner in which 
that life is spent. Examples of the use of ySto? 
in all these senses the N. T. supplies. Thus it is 
used as — 

a, the period or duration of life ; 1 Pet. iv. 3, 
'}(p6vo^ rov Plov : cf. Job x. 20, Pio^ rov xpovov : 
Plutarch {De Lib. Ed, 17) : a-riyfirj xpovov ira^ 6 
/8t09 io-TC, 

fi, the means of life, or * living,' E. V. ; Mark 
xii. 44; Luke viii. 43; xv. 12; 1 John iii. 17, 
roy fiioy rov Kodfiov: cf. Plato, Oarg. 486 d; 
Legg, xi. 936 c ; Aristotle, Hist. An. ix. 23. 2 ; and 
often, but not always, these means of life, with an 
under sense of largeness and abundance. 

7, the manner of life ; 1 Tim. ii. 2 ; so Plato 
(Pol. i. 344 e) : fiiov Stayeoyrj : and Plutarch very 
nobly {De Is, et Os. 1) : rod Se yivooatceiv ra ovra, 
teal ^povelv d<f>aLp€0ivTO<;, ov fiiov ahXd 'xpovov 
\olfiai\ elvai t^v aOavaclav : and De Lib, Ed, 7 : 
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r^Tor/fiivo^ filo<; : Josephus, AntL v. 10. 1 ; witH 
which compare Augustine {De Trin. xii. 11): 
' Cujus vitse sit quisque ; id est, qiwmodo agat hsc 
temparalta, quam vitam Graeci non fcdijv sed fiiov 
vocant.' 

From this last use of $lo^, as the manner of 
life, there is often an ethical sense inhering in it, 
which, in classical Greek at least, f©?} does not 
possess. Thus Aristotle, according to Ammonius, 
could draw the following distinction between the 
words : ^lo^ iarl \(rfiKfj ^torj : Ammonius himself 
affirming ^8/09 to be never, except incorrectly, 
applied to the existence of plants or animals, but 
only to the Uvea of men.^ I know liot how he 
can reconcile this statement with such passages as 
these from Aristotle, Hist. An. i. 1, 15 ; ix. 8. 1 ; 
unless, indeed, he would include him in his cen- 
sure. Still, the distinction which he is here 
somewhat too absolutely asserting, must be ac- 
knowledged as a real one ; it displays itself with 
great clearness in our words * zoology ' and * bio- 
graphy*' We speak, on the one hand, of * zoology,' 
for animals have the vital principle ; they live, as 
well as men ; and they are capable of being classed 
and described in relation to the diflferent workings 
of this natural life of theirs ; but, on the other hand, 
we speak of * Jtography ; ' for men not merely live, 
but they lead lives, lives in which there is that 
moral distinction between one and another, which 
may make them well worthy to be recorded, 

* See on this point, and generally on these two synonyms, 
Vomel, Synon, Worterbttch, p. 168 sq. 
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Out of what has juat been said it will follow, 
that, while Odvaro^ and ^mrf constitute, as was 
observed above, the true antithesis, yet they do so 
only so long as life is physicMy contemplated. 
So soon as a moral sentiment is introduced, and 
* life ' is contemplated as the opportunity for living 
nobly or otherwise, the antithesis is not between 
0dvaro<; and fowj, but ddparo^ and jSto9 : thus 
compare Xenophon {De Rep. Lac, 9. 1) : aip€T(&* 
repoy etvai rbv /ca\bv Odvarov dvrl rov aia'xpov 
/3iov, with Plato {Legg. xii. 944 rf) : foj^v alaxpav 
dpvtifievo^ fierh rdypv^^ fiaXKov fj fier dvhpela^ 
KaXov Kal evZalfiova Odvarov* A reference to the 
two passages will show that in the latter it is the 
present boon of shameful life, (therefore 5<a>»7,) which 
the craven soldier prefers to a blessed death ; while 
in the former Lycurgus teaches that an honorable 
death is to be chosen rather than a long shameful 
existence, a ^lo^ dfiio^, from which all the oma-» 
ment of life has departed. The two great chapters 
tvdth which the Gargtas of Plato concludes (82, 83), 
are alone suflScient to bring plainly before the con- 
sciousness the full distinction between the words 
themselves, as also between those derived from 
them ; and compare Herodotus, vii. 46. 

But this being the case, )8m)9, and not f©?;, being 
thus shown to be the ethical word in classical 
antiquity, a thoughtful reader of Scripture might 
very well inquire with something of perplexity, 
how it is to be explained that all is there re- 
versed — fa)?7 being certainly in it the nobler word, 
belonging to the innermost circle of those terms 
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whereby are expieased the highest gifbs of God to 
his creatines; so that, while /Sib? has there no 
such worthy use, but rather the contrary — for we 
find it in such associations as these, ^Boval rov 
filov (Luke viiL 14), irpajfiarelai rov fiiov (2 Tim. 
iL 4), dXa^oveia rov fiiov (1 John ii. 16) — few}, on 
the other hand, is continually used in the very 
noblest connexion; <rr€^i'09T§9 ?<w^9 (Kev. ii. 10), 
/343Xo9 T^9 ^wj^ (iiL 5), ^a»^ xal euaefieia (2 Pet. 
i. 3), ^(o^ teal a^apaCa (2 Tim. i. 10), ^wi rov Seov 
(Eph. iv. 18), ^wj aimtm (Matt. xix. 16) ;' or it 
may be simply ^mi (Matt. vii. 14, and often), to 
set out the highest blessedness of the creature. 

A little reflection will supply the answer. Re- 
vealed religion, and it alone, puts death and sin in 
closest connexion, declares them the necessary cor- i 

relatives one of the other (Gren. i. — ^iiL ; Bom. v. 12) , ' 

and, as an involved consequence, in like manner, 
life and holiness. It alone proclaims that, wherever 
there is death, it is there because sin was there 
first ; wherever there is no death, that is, liie, it is 
there, because sin has never been there, or, having 
been once, is now cast out and expelled. In re- 
vealed religion, which thus makes death to have 
come into the world through sin, and only through 
sin, life is the correlative of hoUness; Whatever 
truly lives, does so because sin has never found 
place in it, or, having found place for a time, has 
been expelled firom it again. So soon as ever this 

1 Z<ari aldvios occurs once in tlie Septuagint (Dan. xii. 2 ; 
cf. (<ofj dhaosj 2 Mace. yii. 36), and in Plutarcli, De Is, et 

08, 1. 
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is felt and understood, ^<ori at once assumes the 
profouiidest moral significance; it becomes the 
fittest expression for the very highest blessedness. 
Of that whereof you predicate absolute fawj, you 
predicate of the same absolute holiness. Christ 
affirming of Himself, iyd ei/Jbi i; fowf, implicitly 
affirmed of Himself that He was absolute holiness ; 
and in the creature, in like manner, that only lives, 
or triumphs over death, death at once physical and 
spiritual, which has first triumphed over sin. No 
wonder, then, that Scripture should know of no 
higher word than ^(orj to set forth either the blessed- 
ness of God, or the blessedness of the creature in 
communion with God. 

From what has been said it will at once be 
perceived how erroneous is that exposition of Eph. 
iv. 18, which understands aTrqXKorpuafihov t^9 
fo)^ rov ©eoO, as " alienated from a divine life,^^ 
or, from a life lived according to the will and com-- 
mandments of Ood (* remoti a vitd ill4 quaj se- 
cundum Deum est:' Grotius), fow; having never, 
.certainly never with St, Paul, this signification. 
The fact of such alienation was only too true ; but 
it is not what the Apostle is affirming here. Ra- 
ther he is describing the miserable condition of the 
heathen, as of men estranged firom God, the one 
fountain of life {irapa Sol TnjyTf fo)^?, Ps. xxxv. 10) ; 
as not having life, because separated firom Him 
who alone absolutely lives (John v. 26), and in 
connexion with whom alone any creature has life. 
Gal. V. 25 is another passage which we shall never 
rightly understand, which will always seem to 
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contain a tautology, until we give to fo)?; (and to 
the verb ^v as well) the force which has been 
claimed for it here. 



§ xxviii. — KvpLO^, Beo'TroTr)';, 

The distinction which the later Greek gram- 
marians sought to trace between these words was 
this; a man would be Seo-Troriy?, as respects his 
slaves (Plato, Legg. vi. 756 e), and therefore oIko^ 
Seo-TTOT?;?, but Kvpvo^ in respect of his wife and 
children, who, in speaking either to him or of him, 
would give him this title of honor ; " as Sara obeyed 
Abraham, calling him hrd^^ {Kvpiov ainov kw- 
Xova-a, 1 Pet. iii. 6 ; cf . 1 Sam. i. 8 ; and Plutarch, 
De Virt MuL s. vv. MU/ca /cat Mey ctrrdo). There 
Is a certain truth in this distinction. Undoubtedly 
there does lie in Kvpto^ the sense of an authority 
owning limitations, — moral limitations it may be — 
and the word implies that the wielder of this au- 
thority will not exclude, in wielding it, their good 
over whom it is exercised ; while in B€<r7r6T7f<f is 
implied a more unrestricted power and absolute 
domination, confessing no such limitations or re- 
straints. He who addresses another as Siairora, 
puts a far greater emphasis of submission into his 
speech than if he had addressed him as Kvpie* It 
was out of a feeling of this that the free Greeks 
refused this title of SeaTrSrrf^; to any but the 
gods (Euripides, Hippol. 88: avaf, Oeov^ yap 
Bearirora^ KoKciv XP^^^) 9 ^^^ the sense of this 
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distinction of theirs we have retained in onr use 
of * despot,' * despotic,' * despotism,' as set over 
against onr nse of ^ lord,' ' lordship,' and the like ; 
the * despot' is one who exercises not dominion 
only, but domination. 

Still, there were influences at work, tending to 
break down any such distinction as this. Slavery, 
however legalized, is so abhorrent to men's inborn 
sense of right, that they seek to mitigate, in word 
at least, if not in fact, the atrocity of it ; and thus, 
as no southern Planter at the present day willingly 
speaks of his "slaves," but prefers some other 
term, so in antiquity, as far as any gentler or more 
humane view of slavery obtained, and it was not 
contemplated merely in the aspect of one man's 
unlimited power over another, the antithesis of 
BeairoTfj^ and BovKo^ would continually give place 
to that of Kvpio^ and &>t;\o9. The harsher anti^* 
thesis would still survive, but the milder would 
prevail side by side with it. So practically we 
find it; one language is used as freely as the 
other ; and often in the same sentence both terms 
are employed (Philo, Quod Omn. Proh. Lib. 6). 
We need not look further than to the writings 
of St. Paul, to see how little, in popular speech, 
the distinction of the grammarians was observed. 
Masters are now Kvpioi* (Eph. vi. 9; Col. iv. 1), 
and now heairorcu (1 Tim. vi. 1, 2 ; Tit. ii. 9 ; cf. 
1 Pet, ii. 18), with him. 

But, while all experience shows how little sinful 
man can be trusted with absolute unrestricted 
power over his fellow, how certainly he wiUvabuse 
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it — a moral fact attested In our use of * despot' as 
equivalent with * tyrant,' as well as in the history 
of the word *• tyrant' itself — ^it can only be a bless- 
edness for man to think of Gt>d as the absolute 
Lord, Euler, and Disposer of his life ; since with 
Him power is never disconnected from wisdom and 
from love : and, as we saw that the Greeks, not 
without a certain sense of this, were well pleased 
to style the gods Se^nroTav, however they might 
reftise this title to any other ; so, within the limits 
of Revelation, we find BeairoTTf^j no less than 
Kvpuxiy applied to the true God. Thus in thQ 
Septuagint, at Josh. v. 14 ; Prov. xxix. 25 ; Jer. 
iv. 10, and elsewhere; while the occasions on 
which God is styled Seavron]^ in the N. T. are 
these : Luke ii. 29 ; Acts iv. 24 ; Rev. vi. 10 ; 
2 Pet. ii. 1 ; Jade 5. In the last two it is to 
Christ, but to Christ as God, that the title is 
ascribed. Erasmus, indeed, with that latent 
Arianism, of which, perhaps, he was scarcely con- 
scious to himself, denies that, at Jude 6, BeairoTijv 
is to be referred to Christ ; giving only xvpiov to 
Him, and hetnroTqv to the Father. The fact that 
in the Greek text, as he read it, 0eoi/ followed 
and was joined to hecwoTqVj no doubt really lay ^ 
at the root of his reluctance to ascribe the title 
of SeairoTTf^; to Christ. It was with him not a 
philological, but a theological difficulty, however he 
may have sought to persuade himself otherwise. 

There cannot be a doubt that, in agreement with 
all which has been said, SeairorTf^ did express oa 
the lips of the faithful who used it, even more than 
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ievpu)^9 their sense of God^s absolute disposal of his 
creatures, of his autocratic power, so that " He 
doeth according to his will in the army of heaven 
and among the inhabitants of the earth" (Dan. iv. 
35). That to Greek ears it conveyed an im- 
pression of this kind is evident from a passage in 
Philo {Quis Rer. Dtv, ILsr. 6), where he finds an 
evidence of Abraham's evXdfieiay of his tempering, 
on one great occasion, boldness with reverence and 
godly fear, in the fact that in his approaches to 
God he forsakes the more usual xvpie, and in its 
stead adopts the Siairorai in which there was 
implied a more entire prostration of self, an ampler 
recognition of the omnipotence of God. 



§ xxix. — a\a^<ov, vireprj^avo^, v/3pi<rn]^. 

These words occur all three of them together at 
Bom. i, 30, although in an order exactly the re- 
verse from that in which it will be here found most 
convenient to consider them. They oflfer an inte- 
resting subject for synonymous discrimination ; the 
aXa^a)v being, as we shall find, boastful in words^ 
the vTrepriifMVo^ proud in thoughts^ the v^pvari]^ 
insolent and injurious in acts. 

And first, as respects oKa^aiv, This word occurs 
in the N. T. only in one other place (2 Tim. iii. 2) 
besides that already referred to; aka^ovela also 
twice. Jam. iv. 16 ; 1 John ii. 16. Derived from 
aXi;, * a wandering about,' it was applied first to 
vagabond mountebanks, conjurors, quacksalvers, 
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and exorcists (Acts xix. 13 ; 1 Tim. v. 13 ; Lucian, 
Jievivisc. 29: a\a^6v€<s xal yorfre^), who were full 
of empty and boastful professions of cures and other 
feats which they could accomplish; being from 
them transferred to any braggart or boaster, 
vaunting himself to be in possession of skill, or 
knowledge, or courage, or virtue, or riches, or 
whatever else it might be, which had no existence 
in factt Thus Plato defines oKa^ovela to be e^A9 
7rpo(nroi/rjTiKrj orfaO&v firf virapxoVTeoy ; while 
Xenophon {Cyr, ii, 2. 12) describes the d\a^wv 
thus : 6 fi€V yap dTui^dv €fioirf€ SoKci ovofia KelarOai 
iirX To?9 irpo<nroiovfihoL<; Kal *n\ovaL(OTipoi<; 
elvai 17 eiaiy KaX dvSpeioripoi^, Kal iroiiiaeiv, d fiff 
IkovoI ela-L, vina'xyovfievoiT /cat Tavra, <f>av€pot^ 
yi^vofiivoi^, OTt rod Xa^eiv Tt eveKa Kal KcpSavac 
wotovaiv ; and Aristotle {Ethic. Nic. iv. 7. 2) : Soxei 
Srj 6 fiiv d\a^<ov irpoarirotrfTiKo^ r&v ivSo^cDV elvai, 
Kal fiff virap'xivTtdV, Kal fiet^ovcov rf V7rdpx€t* 

It is not an accident, but of the essence of the 
d\a^a>v, that in his boastings he overpasses the 
limits of the truth (Wisd, ii. 16), as appears plainly 
from Aristotle's description of him, who nowhere 
ascribes to him merely the making unseemly dis- 
play of things which he actually possesses, but 
th^ vaunting himself in those which he does not 
possess ; cf. Mhet, ii. 6 ; to ra dWorpia avrov 
^dxTKetVy dXa^oveia^ a-rjfielov : and Xenophon, Mem* 
i. 7. Thus, too, Plato {Pol. viii. 560 c) joins '^ei/Set^ 
Kal d\a^6v€^ "Koyoi : and we have a lively descrip-» 
tion of the dXa^wv in the Characters (23) of 
Theophrastus ; and, still better, of the shifts an(i 
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evasions to which he has recourse, in the work, 
AdHerenn. iv. 50, 61. While, therefore, ' braggart ' 
or ' boaster ' fairly represents aXo^wv, * ostentation' 
does not well give back dXa^oveia, seeing that a 
man can onlj be ostentattotis in that which he 
really has to show ; we have, in fact, no word which 
renders it at all so adequately as the German 
* Prahlerei.' For the thing, Falstaff and Parolles 
are both excellent, though infinitely diverse, 
examples of the oKa^dv: while, on the contrary, 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine, despite of all the big 
vaunting words which he utters, is no such, inas- 
much as there are fearful realities of power with 
which these his fieydXtf^ yXdo(r<rrys KOfiiroi are sus- 
tained and borne out. This dealing in braggadocio 
is a vice sometimes ascribed to whole nations ; 
thus an ifi^vro^ oKa^ovela was charged on the 
•jEtolians of old (Polybius, iv. 3 ; cf. Livy, xxxiii. 
11) ; and, in modem times, on the Gascons, who out 
of this have given us the word * gasconade.' The 
Vulgate, which translates aXa^ove;, * elati,' and 
which the Bhemish in its * haughty ' follows, has 
not seized the middle point of the word as success- 
fully as Beza, who has rendered it * gloriosi.' ^ 

A distinction has been sometimes drawn between 
the aXa^dv and the irepirepo^ [?) d/yckirrf ov irepire- 

* We formerly used 'glorious' in this sense. Thus, in 
North's Plutarch, p. 183 : ** Some took this for a glorious brag ; 
others thought he [Alcibiades] was like enough to have done 
it." And Milton {The Reason of Church Oovemment, i. 5) : 
" He [Anselm] little dreamt then that the weeding hook of 
Reformation would, after two ages, pluck up his glorious poppy 
[prelacy] from insulting over the good com [presbytery]." 
I 
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peverai^ 1 Cor. xiii. 4], that the first vaunts of 
things which he has not, the second of things 
which, — however little this his boasting and bravery 
about them may become him, — ^he actually has. 
The distinction, however, is not one that can be 
maintained (see Polybius, zxxii. 6. 5 ; xl. 6. 2) ; 
both are liars alike. 

But this habitual boasting of one's own, will 
hardly fail to be accompanied with a contempt for 
that of others. If it did not find, it would rapidly 
generate, such a sentiment ; and thus oKafyvela is 
nearly allied to inrepor^la: we find them not sel- 
dom used as almost convertible terms; thus see 
Philo, De Carit. 22—24. But from virepayftla to 
virepq^vla the step is very near; and thus we 
need not wonder to meet inrep'^i^o^ joined with 
d\aji»i/ : cf. Clemens Eomanus, Ad Cor. 16. This 
word occurs three times, besides the two occasions 
noted already ; at Luke i. 61 ; Jam. iv. 6 ; 1 Pet. v. 
5 ; v*tr€pTf^v{a once, Mark vii. 22. A picturesque 
image serves for its basis; vir€prij>avo% derived 
from {nrip and <f>aipofiaij being one who shows 
himself above his fellows, exactly as the Latin 
' superbus ' is from * super ;' as our * stilts ' is con- 
nected with * Stolz,' and with * stout ' in its earlier 
sense of * proud,' or * lifted up.' Deyling ( Ohss. Sac, 
vol. V. p. 219) : * Vox proprie notat hominem capite 
super alios eminentem, ita ut quemadmodum Saul, 
pras ceteris sit oonspicuus, 1 Sam. ix. 2. Fignrate 
est is qui ubique eminere, et aliis prseferri cupit.* 

A man can be actually ctKa^dv only when he is 
in company with his fellow men; but the true seat 
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of the vvepri^avLa is within. He that is sick 
of this sin, oompares himself secretly mth others, 
and lifts himself above others, in honor preferring 
himself. His sin, as Theophrastns [CharacU 34) 
describes it, is the Kara^poviiaU rt^ irkiiv avroO 
T&v oKKwv. His carriage toward others is not of 
the essence of his sin, it is only the consequence. 
His ' arrogance,' as we say, his claiming to himself 
of honor and observance, his indignation, and, it 
may be, his cruelty and revenge, if these are with- 
held (see Esth. iii. 6, 6), are only the result of this 
false estimate of himself; it is thus that vTrcpi;*- 
^avoi KoX fiapeU (Plutarch, Qu. Bom. 63) are joined 
together. In the virepij^avo^ we may have the 
perversion of a much nobler character than in the 
oKa^dyy the melancholic, as the oKa^v is the 
sanguine, the vfipiarij^ the choleric, temperament ; 
but because nobler, therefore one which, if it falls, 
&lls more deeply, sins more fearfally . He is one, 
. in the striking language of Scripture, whose " heart 
is lifted up " {vyjtrjXotedpBvo^, ProT. xvi. 5) ; he is 
one of those ra wfrrj^A <f>povovvTe^ (Hom. xii. 16), 
as opposed to the rairewol r^ xapBla: and this 
lifting up of his heart may be not merely against 
man, but against God; he may assaH the very 
prerogatives of Deity itself (1 Mace. i. 21, 24 ; 
Wisd. aiv. 6: vir€pijt}>avob fyiycanes:) . Therefore 
are we thrice told, in the very same words, that 
" God resisteth the proud " {vv€pff<f>ayoL^ dimrdtr^ 
aeraj, : Jam. iv. 6 ; 1 Pet. v. 5 ; Prov. iiL 34) ; sets 
Himself in battle array against them, as they 
against Him. 

It remains to speak of v^pia"n]<^, which, by its 
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derivation from v^pt^, (whicli is, again, from v7re/>, 
and as we should say, * uppishness,') stands in a 
certain etymological relation with \nr€pri<f>avo^ (see 
Donaldson, New Gratylus^ pp. 517 — 519). The 
word occurs only twice ; Eom. i. 30, where we have 
translated it, * despiteftd ; ' and 1 Tim. i. 13, where 
we have rendered it, * injurious.' In the Septua- 
gint often ; and at Job xl. 6, 7 ; Isa. ii. 12, in 
connexion with virep^KJiavo^ : as the two, in like 
manner, are connected by Aristotle (Bhet. ii. 16). 
Other words with which it is associated, are aypio^ 
(Homer, Od. vi. 120) ; drdaedko^ {lb. xxiv. 282) ; 
dSifco<: (Plato, Leffg. i. 630 b) ; vtrepoTrrrj^ (Aris- 
totle, Ethic, Nic. vi. 3. 21). Its exact antithesis is 
a-axf>pa)v (Xenophon, ApoL Soc. 19 ; Ages, x. 2). 
The ippiarri^ is contumelious ; his insolence and 
contempt of others break forth in acts of wanton- 
ness and outrage. Thus, when Hanun, king of 
Ammon, cut short the garments of king David's 
ambassadors, and shaved off half their beards, and - 
so sent them back (2 Sam. x.), this was v^pc^, 
St. Paul declares that, in the time when he perse- 
cuted the Church, he was v^pLarri^ (1 Tim. i. 13 ; 
cf. Acts viii.*3), but that he was himself vfipiaOek 
(1 Thess. ii. 2) at Philippi (see Acts xvi. 22, 23). 
Our blessed Lord, when He is prophesying the 
order of his Passion, declares that the Son of Man 
v^pi^cOrjaercu, (Luke xviii. 32), as we have later 
the account of the v^pL^ which He actually under- 
went at the hands of the Koman soldiery (Matt, 
xxvii. 27 — 30). The whole blasphemous masque- 
rade of royalty, in which it was sought that He 
should sustain the principal part, was such, Tacitus, 
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describing the deaths of the Christians in Nero's 
persecution, adds {Annal. xv. 44) : ' Pereuntibus 
addita Indibria;' they died, he would say, fM€0* 
vftpecD^ : the same may be said of York, when, in 
Shakspeare's Henry VL, the paper crown is set 
upon his head, before Margaret and Cliflford stab 
him. 

Cruelty and lust are the two great spheres in 
which i!/9p£9 will display itself; or rather they are 
not two ; — ^for they are one and the same sin, and 
when Milton wrote, " lust hard by hate," saying 
much, he yet did not say all ; — but the two forms 
in which it will mainly display itself; and, out of 
a sense that the latter belongs to it quite as much 
as the former, Josephus {Antt. i. 11. 1) charac- 
terizes the men of Sodom as being v^purral to 
men, no less than acre^Sct? to God. He applies 
exactly the same phrase on a later occasion [Ih. v. 
10. 1) to the sons of Eli ; indicating on each occa-^ 
sion presently after, that by this v^pi^ which he 
ascribed to those and these, he intended an assault 
on the chastity of others ; cf. Plutarch, Demet 24; 
Lucian, J)ial. Deor, vi. 1 ; and the article "T)8/>fG>9 
iliai in Pauly's Encychpddie. 

The three words, then, are clearly distinguish- 
able from one another, have very different provinces 
of meaning severally belonging to each : they pre- 
sent to us an ascending scale of guilt ; so that, 
seeking to sum up the whole in fewest words, one 
might say, as has been observed already, that the 
three severally express the boaster in words, the 
proud in thoughts, and the injurious in acts. 
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The word avrlxpt'trrofs is peculiar to the Epistles 
of St John, occurring five times in them (1 Ep. 
ii. 18, bis ; ii. 22 ; iv. 3 ; 2 Ep. 7) ; and no where 
else in the N. T. But, although St. John only 
has the word, St. Paul has, in common with him, 
a designation of the person of this great adversary, 
and of the marks by which he shall be recognised; 
for there can be no doubt that the Sv6pw*rro<: Tf}<$ 
dfjutprla^y the vio^ t^9 dirooXeia^, the avofU)^ of 
2 Thess. ii. 3, 8, are all of them other designations 
of the same person (see Augustine, De Civ. Deij 
XX. 19. 2) ; and, indeed, to St Paul and to that 
passage in his writings we are indebted for our 
fullest instruction concerning this great enemy 
of Christ and of God. Passing by, as not rele- 
vant to our purpose, many of the discussions to 
which the mysterious announcement of such a 
coming foe has naturally given rise, as, for in- 
stance, whether we are to understand by the Anti- 
christ a single person or a line of persons, a person 
or a system, there is only one of these questions 
which has a right to occupy us here; namely, 
what the force is of dvrl in tiiis composition ; is it 
such as to diflference avrlj(purro^ from y^evSo^ 
ypurro^'i does avrlypurro^ imply one who sets 
himself up against Christ, or, like '^euSo^^^oro?, 
one who sets himself up in the stead of Christ? 
Is he an open foe, who seeks violently to usurp his 
seat; or a false friend, who, holding it indeed 
against Him, yet professes to hold it in his name? 
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There is no settling this matter off-hand, as 
some are so forward to do; seeing that dvriy in 
composition, has both these forces. It is nsed 
often in the sense of syhatitution; thus, avri" 
fiaaiXev^f he who is instead of the king, * prorex,' 
'viceroy;' avdxnraTo^, he who is instead of the 
consul, * proconsul ;' avr/SetTn/o?, he who fills the 
place at a feast of an absent guest ; avriKvrpovy 
the ransom paid instead of a person. Then, se- 
condly, there is in dvTt often the sense of opposition^ 
as in avTt0€ai<;, dvTi\oyi(h dvrvKelfievo^ : and still 
more to the point, more exact parallels to avri- 
XpLOTo^^ as expressing not merely the fact of 
opposition, but, in the latter half of the word, 
the very object against which the opposition is 
directed, dmivofila (see Suicer, Thes. s. v.), oppo- 
sition to law; dvrlx^ip^ the thumb, as set over 
against the hand; avTi}Xto9, lying over against, 
and so exposed to, the sun ; ^imKartov, the title 
which C»sar gave to a book which he wrote against 
Cato; dvrlOeo^, — not indeed in Homer, where it 
is applied to Polyphemus {Od. i. 70), and to the 
suitors (xiv. 18), and must mean * godlike,' that is, 
in strength and power ; — but yet, in later use, as 
in Philo; with whom dyrideo^ yov<: {De Conf. 
Ling* 19 ; De 8omn. ii. 27), can be no other than 
the * adversa Deo mens ;' and so in the Christian 
Fathers. And the jests about an * Antipater' who 
sought to murder his father, to the effect that he 
was ^spwwfio^y would be utterly pointless, if dvrl 
in composition did not bear this meaning. I will 
not cite ^Avrepw^, where the force of dvrl is more 
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questionable; and examples in sufficient number 
have been quoted already to prove that in words 
compounded with avriy some imply substitution, 
some opposition; which being so, they have equally 
erred, who, holding one view of Antichrist or the 
other, have affirmed that the word itself decided 
the matter in their favour. It does not so ; but 
leaves the question to be settled by other conside- 
rations. (See on this word avTl'Xpt<rro(i a masterly 
discussion by Liicke, Coram, vh, die Briefe des 
Johannes, pp. 190 — 194.) 

For myself, St. John's words seem to me deci- 
sive on the matter, that resistance to, and defiance 
of, Christ, not the false assumption of his character 
and offices, is the essential mark of Antichrist; 
that which, therefore, we should expect to find 
embodied in his name ; thus see 1 John ii. 22 ; 
2 John 7 ; and in the parallel passage, 2 Thess. 
ii. 4, he is 6 dvriKeifievo^, where none will deny 
that the force of avri is that of opposition : and in 
this sense, if not all, yet many of the Fathers have 
understood the word. Thus Tertullian {De Prase. 
Ecer. 4) : ' Qui Antichristi, nisi Christi rebelles ? ' 
The Antichrist is, in Theophylact's language, 
evavrlo^ rat Xpiar^, ' Widerchiist,^ as the Germans 
have rightly rendered it ; one who shall not pay 
so much homage to God's word as to assert its 
fulfilment in himself, for he shall deny that word 
altogether; hating even erroneous worship, be- 
cause it is worship at all, hating much more the 
Church's worship in spirit and in truth ; who, on 
the destruction of every religion, every acknow- 
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ledgment that man is submitted to higher powers 
than his own, shall seek to establish his throne ; 
and, for God's great truth, * God is man,' to sub- 
stitute his own He, ' Man is God.' 

The term '^€vSo;^t<rT09, with which we proceed 
to compare it, occurs only twice in the N. T. ; or, 
if we count, not how often it has been written, but 
how often it was spoken, only once ; for the two 
passages (Matt. xxiv. 24; Mark xiii. 22) are 
records of the same discourse. In form the word 
resembles so many others which appear to have 
been combined of ^jrevSo^ and almost any other 
nouns at will. Thus, '^€v8a7rooToXo9, y^evSaSeTs^o^, 
yjrevSoBiScurKaXo^, ylr€vS<yirpo<f>7jT7)^, ^jrevSofidprvp, 
all in Scripture ; the last also in Plato. So, too, 
in ecclesiastical Greek, yfrevBoiroifii^Vy y^evSoXdrpta, 
and in classical, yfrevSdyyeko^ (Homer), ylrevBofiavri^ 
(Herodotus), and a hundred more. The -^evSd- 
'Xp('<rro^ is not one who denies the being of a 
Christ ; on the contrary, he builds on the world's 
expectations of such a person ; only he appropriates 
these to himself, blasphemously affirms that he is 
the foretold One, in whom God's promises and 
men's expectations are fulfilled. Thus Barcho- 
chab, or " the son of the Star," — as, claiming the 
prophecy at Num. xxiv. 17, he called himseK, — 
who, in Hadrian's reign, stirred up again the 
smouldering embers of Jewish insurrection into a 
flame so fierce that it consumed himself with more 
than a million of his fellow-countrymen, — ^he was 
a yfrevSoxpio-To^ : and such have been that long 
series of blasphemous pretenders and impostors. 
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the false Messiahs, who, since the rejection of the 
true, have, in almost eyerj age, flattered and be- 
trayed the expectations of the Jews. 

The distinction, then, is plain. The avrlj^piaro^ 
denies that there is a Christ; the ^frevSaxpt'OTo^: 
affirms himself to be the Christ. Both alike make 
war against the Christ of God, and would set 
themselves, though under different pretences, on 
the throne of his glory. And yet, while the words 
have this broad distinction between them, while 
they represent two different manifestations of the 
kingdom of wickedness, we ought not to forget 
that there is a sense in which the final * Antichrist * 
will be a * pseudochrist' as well ; even as it will be 
the very character of that last revelation of hell to 
absorb into itself, and to reconcile for^ one last 
assault against the truth, all anterior and subordi- 
nate forms of evil. He will not, it is true, call 
himself the Christ, for he will be filled with dead- 
liest hate against the name and offices, as against 
the whole spirit and temper, of Jesus of Nazareth, 
the exalted King of Glory. But, inasmuch as no 
one can resist the truth by a mere negation, he 
must offer and oppose something positive, in the 
room of that faith which he will assail and endea- 
vour utterly to abolish. And thus we may cer- 
tainly conclude that, the final Antichrist will 
present himself to the world as, in a sense, its 
Messiah ; not, indeed, as the Messiah of prophecy, 
the Messiah of God, but still as the world's 
saviour ; as one, who, if men will follow him, will 
make their blessedness, giving to them the full 
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enjoyment of a present material earth, instead 
of a distant and shadowy heaven ; abolishing those 
troublesome distinctions, now the fruitftd sources 
of so much disquietude and pain ; those, namely, 
between the Church and the world, between the 
spirit and the flesh, between holiness and sin, be- 
tween good and eiriL It will follow, therefore, 
that however he will not assume the name of Christ, 
and so will not, in the letter, be a y^evBoxpt'Oro^, 
yet, usurping to himself Christ's offices, presenting 
himself to the world as the true centre of its hopes, 
as the satisfier of its needs and healer of its hurts, 
he will in fact take up into himself all names and 
forms of blasphemy, will be the great 'i/r€vSo;^^crro9 
and avrl'Xpi^'To^ at once. 



§ xxxi. — fioXvi/m, fiiaivo). 

We have translated both these words, as often 
as they occur (jioXvvwy at 1 Cor. viii. 7 ; Kev. iii. 
4 ; xiv. 4 ; fiiaivo), at John xviii. 28 ; Tit. i. 15 ; 
Heb. xii. 15; Jude 8), invariably by the one 
English word, * defile,' a word which doubtless 
covers them both. At the same time there exists 
a certain difference between them, or at least 
between the images on which they repose — ^this 
namely, that fioKvveiv is properly * to besmear ' 
or * besmirch,' as with mud or filth, * to defoul ;' 
which, indeed, is only another form of the word 
* defile ;' thus Aristotle {Hist. An. vi. 17. 1) speaks 
of swine, t^ TnfK^ fio\vyoi/T€<: eavrov^;, where the 
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context shews that he must mean, crusting them- 
selves over with mud (cf. Plato, Pol. vii. 535 6 ; 
Cant. V. 3) ; while fiiaiveiv, in its primary sense 
and usage, is not * to smear,' as with matter, but 

* to stain,' as with colour. The first corresponds 
with the Latin 'inquinare' (Horace, Sat. i. 8. 37), 

* spurcare ' (itself probably from ' porcus'), and is 
thus exactly equivalent to the German ' besudeln ;' 
the second with the Latin * maculare,' and the 
German * beflecken.' 

It will follow from what has been said, that 
while, in a secondary and ethical sense, both wordd 
have an equally dishonorable signification, the 
fio\v<rjiib<: aapKo^ (2 Cor. vii. 1) being no other 
than the fiLda-iiara tov Koafiov (2 Pet. ii. 20), 
this will only hold good so long as the words are 
figuratively and ethically taken. So taken in- 
deed, fiialveiv is in classical Greek the standing 
word to express the profaning or unhallowing of 
aught (Plato, Legg, ix. 868 a; Tim. 69 d; Sopho- 
cles, Antiff. 1031 ; cf. Lev. v. 3 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 37 ; 
Johnxviii. 28). In a literal sense, on the contrary, 
fjLuilvetv may be used in good part, just as, in 
English, we speak of the staining of glass, the 
staining of ivory (see an example of this, H. iv- 
141), and as, in Latin, the * macula' need not of 
necessity be also a *labes;' nor yet in English 
the * spot' be always a * blot.' Mo\vv€iv, on the 
other hand, admitting of such better employment 
as little in a literal as in a figurative sense. 
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§ xxxii. — TraiSela, vovOeala, 

The chief inducement to attempt a discrimination 
of these synonyms lies in the fact of their occurring 
together at Eph. vi. 4, and "being often there not 
distinguis])ed at all, or erroneously distinguished. 

Tiaiida is one of those many words, into which 
the more earnest spirit of revealed religion has 
put a deeper meaning than it knew of, till that 
took possession of it ; the new wine by a won- 
drous process making new even the old vessel into 
which it was poured. For the Greeks, iraiSeia was 
simply * education;' nor, in all the many defini- 
tions of iraiieUb, which are to be found in Plato, is 
there so much as the slightest prophetic antici- 
pation of the new force which the word should 
obtain. But the deeper apprehension of those 
who had learned that " foolishness is bound in the 
heart" alike ^*of a child" and of a man, while 
yet " the rod of correction may drive it far from 
him" (Prov. xxii. 16), led them, in assuming the 
word, to bring into it a farther thought ; they felt 
and understood that all effectual instruction for the 
sinfiil children of men, includes and implies chas- 
tening, or, as we are accustomed to say, out of a 
sense of the same truth, * correction.'* 

Two definitions of TraiSela, — the one by a great 
heathen philosopher, the other by a great Christian 
theologian, — may be fruitfully compared. This is 

1 The Greek, indeed, acknowledged, to a certain extent, 
the same, in his secondary use of aKokaaros, which, in its 
primary, meant simply *the nnchastised.' 
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Plato's definition {Legg. iL 659 d) : iraiZela fiev 
iaff 17 iralBav 6\kiJ re kclL ceyayy^ irpo^ rov inro 
Tov vofiov \oyov op06v elpTjfiivov. And this is 
that of Basil the Great {In Prov. 1) : i^mv fj 

troWoKi^ T&v airo xaxla^ /erjKCBay avTfjv ixfeaOal^ 
povtra. For those who felt and acknowledged 
that which is asserted in the second clause of this 
last definition, the word came to signify, not sim- 
ply * eruditio,' but, as Augustine expresses it, who 
has noticed the alteration in Ihe word's use {Enarr, 
in Ps. cxviii. 66), ^per moleatias eruditio.' And 
this is quite the predominant use of ircuhela and 
traiZeveiv hoth in the Septuagint and in the N. T. 
(Lev. xxvi. 18 ; Ps. yL 1 ; Isa. liii. 6 ; Ecclus. 
xxii. 6, fidfrruye^ ical ircuSeia: Luke xxiiL 16; 
Heb. xii. 5, 7, 8; Kev. iii. 19, and often). The 
only occasion in the N. T. upon which iraiBeveip 
occurs in the old Greek sense, is Acts vii. 22, 
Instead of "nurture" at Eph- vi. 4, which is 
hardly strong enough a word, * discipline,' I am 
persuaded, would have been preferable— the laws 
and ordinances of the Christian household, the 
transgression of which will induce correction, being 
indicated by iraiBela there. 

iJovOeala (for which the more Attic Greek would 
have had vovOerla or vovOkrqai^ : Lobeck, Phry- 
ntchtis, pp. 513, 620), is more successfully rendered, 
'admonition;' which, however, as we must not 
forget, has been defined by Cicero thus : ' Admo- 
nitio est quasi lenior objurgatio.' Exactly so much 
is intended by vovB^ala here ; it is the training 
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by word — ^by the word of encouragement, when 
no more than this is wanted, but also by the word 
of remonstrance, of reproof, of blame, where these 
may be required ; as set over against the training 
by act and by discipline, which is traiZeUu Ben- 
gel, who so seldom misses, has yet missed the dis* 
tinction here, who, on the words, iv irathela xal 
vovdealc^ has this note: *Harum altera occurrit 
ruditati ; altera oblivioni et levitati. Utraque et 
sermonem et reliquam disciplinam includit.' In 
support of that which has been urged above, and 
in evidence that vovffeala is the training by word 
of mouth, such combinatiouB as the following, 
wap€UV€(r€i<: fcal yovOeaiai (Plutarch, De Coh. Ird, 
2) ; vov0€TiKol \070t (Xenophon, Mem. i. 2. 21) ; 
SiSa)(rf Koi vavOerqai^; (Plato, Pol. iii. 399 h) ; vov- 
Oerelv Kal SiBdaxeiv {Protag. 323 £?), may be 
adduced. 

Relatively, then, and by comparison with Trot- 
&«*, vovdea-la is the milder term; while yet its 
mention, associated with that other, teaches us that 
this too is a most needftd element of Christian 
education ; that the ircuSela without it would be 
very incomplete; even as, when years advance, 
and there is no longer a child to deal with, it 
must give place to, or rather be swallowed up in, 
the vovOeala altogether. And yet the vovOeala 
itself, where need is, will be earnest and severe 
enough. The word indicates much more than a 
mere Eli-remonstrance : " Nay, my sons, for it is 
no good report that I hear" (1 Sam. ii. 24) ; indeed, 
of Eli it is expressly recorded, in respect of those 
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sons, ovK ivovOirei avrov^: (iii. 12). In Plutarch 
alone we find the word united with fiifiyfri^ {Conj\ 
Prac, 13) ; with -^0709 {J)e AduL et Am. 17) ; and 
vovffereiv to have continually, if not always, the 
sense of admonishing with blame {lb, 37; De 
Frof. in Virt. 11 ; Conj. Prac, 22). Jerome, then, 
is only partially in the right, when he desires to 
get rid, at Eph. vi. 4, of * correptio,' which he . 

found in the Vulgate, and which still keeps its 
place there. This he did, on the ground that in 
vov0€a(a no rehuke nor austerity is implied, as in 
* correptio' there certainly is : ' Quam correptionem 
nos legimus, melius in Graeco dicitur vovOeala, quae 
admonittonem magis et eruditionem quam auste- 
ritatem sonat.' Undoubtedly, in vovOeala such is 
not of necessity implied, and therefore ' correptio' 
is not its happiest rendering; but the word does 
not exclude, nay implies this, whenever it may be 
required; the derivation, from voO? and riOrjfiL, 
involves as much; whatever is needed to cause 
the monition to be taken home, to be laid to hearty \ 

is implied in the word. ' 

In claiming for vovOea-la, as compared with and 
discriminated from TraiSela, that it is predomi- 
nantly the admonition by word (which is also 
plainly the view that our translators have taken of 
it), I would not at all deny that both it and the 
verb vovd€T€iv are used to express correction b^ 
deed, but only affirm of the other — the appeal to 
the reasonable faculties — ^that it is the primary and 
prevailing use of both; so that in such phrases as 
these of Plato : pdfiSov vovOeTTjai^ [Legg. iii. 700 c) ; 
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ifKrjyah vovderelv [Legg. ix. 879 d), the word is 
used in a secondary and improper^ but therefore 
more emphatic, sense. Such language is exactly 
parallel to that in Judges, where it is said of 
Gideon, that '' he took thorns of the wilderness 
and briers, and with them he taught the men of 
Succoth" (viii. 16); on the strength of which 
language, or of any number of similar uses, no 
one would seek to deprive the verb * to teach ' of 
having, as its primary meaning, to communicate 
orally knowledge from one to another. 



§ xxxiii. — a<f)€ai^, irdpeai^. 

^^60-^9 is the standing word by which forgive- 
ness, or remission of sins, is expressed in the N. T. 
Derived from a^/^/xi^ the image which underlies 
it is plainly that of a releasing or letting go; 
probably the year of jubilee, called constantly 
6T09, or €v*airro9, t^9 a^i<r€(»9, or simply a<f>€ai^ 
(Lev. XXV, 31, 40; xxvii. 24), and in which all 
debts were to be forgiven, suggested the higher 
application of the word. It occurs with consider- 
able frequency, though oftener in St. Luke than in 
all the other books of the New Covenant put 
together. On a single occasion, however, the term 
irdpetri^ t&v afiapTrffidroDV occurs (Bom. iii. 25). 
Our translators have not noticed, or at least have 
not marked in their Version, the variation in the 
Apostle's phrase, but render m-dpeau^ here by ' re- 
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mission,' as they have rendered a^ecri^; elsewhere ; 
and many have since justified them in this, having, 
after a full consideration of the subject, denied that 
any diflFerence was intended by him. Others, again, 
and, as I am convinced, more rightly, are per- 
suaded that St. Paul changed his word not without 
a reason, but of intention, and because he wished 
to say something which irdpeai^ does express 
adequately and accurately, and which a^etri^ 
would not« 

It is known to many, that Cocceius with those 
of his school made much of the variation of word 
here, finding herein a great support for a favourite 
assertion of theirs, that there was no remission of 
sins, in the fullest sense of the words, under the 
Old Covenant, no tcXc/qjo-*? (Heb. x. 1 — 4), no 
entire abolition of sin even for the faithftd them- 
selves, but only a present jpr^^^ermw^ibn (7ra/»€<r*9), 
a temporary dissimulation, upon Grod's part, in con- 
sideration of the sacrifice which was one day to be. 
On this matter a violent controversy raged among 
the theologians of Holland, at the end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the following century, 
which was carried on with an unaccountable acri- 
mony ; and for a brief history of which the reader 
may turn to Deyling, Ohas. Sac. voL v. p. 209 ; 
Vitringa, Obss. 8ac. vol. iv. p. 3 ; Venema, Diaa. 
Sac. p. 72; while the fullest statement of what 
Cocceius. did mean, and in his own words, may be 
found in his Commentary on the Bomans, in loc.f 
Opp.^oL V. p. 62; and the same more at length 
defended and justified in his treatise, Utilitas Dis- 
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tincttonts duorum Vocahulorum Seriptwrise^Trapiaem^ 
et a<f)i(r€a)<f, vol. ix. p. 121. Those who at that 
time opposed the Cocceian scheme, denied that 
there was any distinction between d^eav^ and 
Trdpetri^. But in this they erred ; for while the 
Cocceians were undoubtedly wrong, in saying that 
for the juiihful there was only a irdpeari^, and no 
a0€<r*9, dfiapTTffidTCDV, in applying to them what 
was asserted in respect of the world during the Old 
Covenant; they were right in maintaining that 
nrdpeai^ was not entirely equivalent with a^etri^. 
Beza, indeed, had already drawn attention to the 
distinction. Having in his Latin Version, as first 
published in 1556, taken no notice of it, he ac- 
knowledges at a later period his error, saying, 
* Haec duo glurimum inter se differunt ;' and now 
rendering irdpeai^ by * dissimulatio.* 

In the first place, the derivation would of itself 
suggest a difference of meaning. If a^ecri^ is re- 
mission, * Loslassung,' irdpeai^^ from iraphffii, 
will be naturally '^^cfermission,' * Vorbeilassung,* 
— ^the Trdpea-if; dfiaprrffidrtov, the pratermtsston or 
passing by of sins for the present, leaving it open 
in the future either entirely to remits or else ade- 
quately to punish them, as may seem good to 
Him who has the power and right to do the one or 
the other.^ And the classical usage both of irapiivai 

^ Pritzscbe (Jd Rom, vol. i. p. 199) : ' Conveniunt ia hoc 
[S<l}€(ris et Trapeais] qnod sive ilia, sive haec tibi obtigerit, 
nulla peccatomm tuorum ratio habetur ; discrepant eo, quod, 
hsc data, facinorum tuorum pcenas nunqtutm pendes ; ilia con-^ 
cessa, non diutius nullas peccatomm tuorum poeuas lues, quam 
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und of 7rap€<r*? bears out this distinction. Thus 
^enophon {Hipp, 7. 10): afiaprrjfiaTa ov y^fj 
rrapiivaL aKoKaarcu While of Herod Josephus 
tells us, that being desirous to punish a certain 
offence, yet for other considerations he passed it 
by {Antt. xv. 3. 2) : waprJKC rtjv afiapriav. When 
the Son of Sirach (Ecclus. xxiii. 2) prays to God 
that He tvould not ^^pass hy'"' his sins, he assuredly 
does not use ov firj irapy as = ov fit) a^^, but only 
lisks that he may not be without a wholesome 
chastisement following close on his transgressions. 
On the other hand, and in proof that irdpeai^ is 
equivalent to a<f>€(ri^^ the following passage, from 
Dionysius of Halicamassus {Antt. Rom. vii. 37) is 
adduced : t^k fikv oXoayjeprf irdpea-iv ovx evpovro^ 
Tvv Si eh XP^^^^ oaov fj^lovv dvafioXffv tKa^ov. 
It is not however 7rdp€<ri<; here, but okotrxcp^^ 
jrapeav;^ which is equal to a^eai^, and no doubt 
the historian added the epithet out of a feeling that 
7rdp€(Ti<: would have insufficiently expressed his 
meaning without it/ 

Having seen, then, that there is a great prtmd 
facie probability, that St, Paul intends something 
different by the irdpetn^ afiaprtipArcDVy in the only 
place where he thinks good to use this phrase, from 
that which he intends in the many where he 

ei in lis connivere placuerit, ooi in delicta tua animadvertendi 
jus sit.' 

^ Still more unfortunate is a passage which Losner (03». 
PhiloM, p. 249) quotes from Philo {Quod Dei. Fot Ins. 47) 
in proof that '!rdp€<ns = a^certr. A glance at the passage is 
sufficient to show that Losner, through some inadvertence, has 
vusunderstood its meaning altogether. 
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employs a<^eai^, that passage itself, namely Rom. 
iii. 25, may now be considered more closely. It 
appears in our Version: " Whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness f<yr the remis^ 
sion of sins that are past, through the forbearance 
of God." I would venture to render it thus: 
'* Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, for a manifestation of 
his righteousness, because of the jyratermission [Sid 
Ttjv 7rdp€<Tiv, not Sia 7^9 7rap€<r6a)9], in the forbear-? 
ance of God, of the sins that went before ;" and 
the exact meaning which I should attach to the 
words is this — " There needed," St. Paul would 
say, " a signal manifestation of the righteousness 
of God, on account of the long praBtermission or 
passing over of sins, in his infinite forbearance, with 
no adequate expression of his wrath against them, 
during all those long years which preceded the 
coming of Christ; which manifestation of God's 
righteousness found place, when He set forth no 
other and no less than his own Son to be the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for sin." There had been a long 
period, during which God's extreme indignation 
against sin and sinners was not pronounced ; the 
time, that is, previous to the Incarnation. Of 
course, this connivance of God, this his holding of 
his peace, was only partial ; for St. Paul has him- 
self just before declared, that the wrath of God 
was revealed from heaven against all unrighteous- 
ness of men (Rom. i. 18); and has traced in a few 
fearful lines some of the ways in which this revela- 
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tion of his wrath displayed itself (i. 24 — 32). Yet 
still, it was the time during which He suffered the 
nations to walk in their own ways (Acts xiv. 16) ; 
they were " the times of ignwrance" which "God 
winked at" (Acts xvii. 30), in other words, times 
of the avoxv '^o^ ©eoC, this dvoxv heing the corr 
relative of irdpeai^, as ^op^? is of a<l>€a'i^ : so that 
the finding of dvoxn here is a strong confirma- 
tion of that view of the word which has been just 
maintained. But this position in regard of sin 
could, in the very nature of things, be only transient 
and provisional. With a man, the praetermission 
of offences, or ' prasterition,' as Hammond would 
render it (deducing the word, but wrongly, from 
^jrdpeifiiy 'praetereo'), will very often be identical 
with the remission, the wdpeat^ will be one with 
the d<f>€(ri^. He forgets ; he has not power to bring 
the long past into judgment, even if he would ; or 
he has not righteous energy enough to will it. But 
with an absolutely righteous God, the irdpeai^ can 
only be temporary, and must always find place 
with a looking on to a final decision ; every sin 
must at last either be absolutely forgiven, or ade- 
quately avenged. In the meanwhile, the very 
irdpeai.^ might seem to call in question the abso- 
lute righteousness of Him, who was thus content 
to pass by and to connive. God held his peace, 
and it was only too near to the evil thought of 
man to think wickedly that He was such an one as 
himself, morally indifferent to good and to evil ; 
that such with too many was the consequence of 
the dvoxv ro£ 06oi5,nhe Psalmist himself declares 
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(Ps. 1. 21) ; but now (eV t# vvv Koip^) God, by 
the sacrifice of his Son, had rendered such a per- 
verse misunderstanding of his meaning in the past 
dissimulation of sin for ever impossible, Bengel 
expresses well this same interpretation, which I 
cannot doubt is the correct one, of the passage: 
' Objectum prsetermissionis [7ra/)€<r6ft)9], peccata ; 
tolerantisB [avo;^?], peccatores, contra quos non 
est persecutus Deus jus suum. Et hsec et ilia 
quam diu fuit, non ita apparuit justitia Dei : non 
enim tarn vehementer visus est irasci peccato, sed 
peocatorem sibirelinquere, afiekeivy negligere, Heb, 
viii. 9. At in sanguine Christi et morte propitia- 
torid ostensa est Dei justitia, cum vindictfi, ad- 
versus peccatum ipsum, ut esset ipse Justus, et cum 
zelo pro peccatoris liberatione, ut esset ipse justi- 
ficans/ Compare Hammond {in loc.)^ who has 
seized excellently well the true distinction between 
the two words. 

He, then, that is partaker of the a^<rt9, has his 
sins forgiven, so that, unless he bring them back 
upon himself by new and farther disobedience 
(Matt, xviii. 32, 34 ; 2 Pet. i. 9 ; ii. 20), they shall 
not be imputed to him, or mentioned against him 
any more ; while the Trdpeaif; is indeed a benefit, 
but a very subordinate one ; it is the present pass- 
ing 1>7 of sin, the suspension of its punishment, 
the not shutting up of all ways of mercy against 
the sinner, the giving to him of space and helps 
for repentance, as it is said at Wisd. xi. 24 : irap- 
op^ afiapTTffiara dvOpooTrcov eU fj/erdvoiav. If this 
repentance follow, then the irdpeai^ will be swal- 
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lowed up in the a^eav;, but if not, then the punish- 
ment, suspended, but not averted, in its due time 
will arrive (Luke xiii. 9). 



§ xxxiv. — fjLa>po\oyia, ala-)(po\oyla, eirrpaireKla. 

MwpoXoy/a, a word employed by Aristotle, but 
not of frequent use till the later Greek, is rendered 
well in the Vulgate, on the one occasion of its 
occurrence in Scripture (Eph. iv. 6), by ' stulti- 
loquium,' a compound word, it may be first coined 
by Plautus {Mil. Ghr. ii. 3. 25) ; although one 
which did not find more favour and currency in 
the after language of Kome, than the * stultiloquy ' 
with which Jeremy Taylor sought to reproduce it, 
with us* It will include not merely the irav prjfia 
dfyyov of our Lord (Matt. xii. 36), but in good part 
also the ttS? \0709 cairpos of his Apostle (Eph. 
iv. 29) ; discourse, as everything else about the 
Christian, needing to be seasoned with the salt oi 
grace, and being in danger of growing first insipid, 
and then corrupt, without it» 

It seems to me, that those who stop short with 
the ap^a pi]fiara, as if those alone were included 
in the word, fail to exhaust the fulness of its 
meaning. Thus Calvin too weakly : * Sermonea 
inepti ac inanes, nulliusque firugis;* and even 
Jeremy Taylor, in his sermons On the Good and 
Evil Tongue {8erm. xxxii.^^. 2), hardly comes up 
to the foil force of the word. The remarkable 
passage in which he unfolds the meaning of the 
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fjLG>po\oyla begins thus: ''That which is here 
meant hj stultiloqny or foolish speaking is the 
* lubricum verbi,' as St Ambrose calls it, the * slip- 
ping with the tongue ' which prating people often 
suffer, whose discourses betray the vanity of their 
spirit, and discover * the hidden man of the heart.' " 
In heathen writings, fitapoXoyla may very well be 
used as little more than equivalent to dBoXeaxia, 
^ random talk,' and fJuopoXoyeiv as equivalent to 
Xrfpeip (Plutarch, De Garr. 4) ; but words obtain 
a new earnestness when they are assumed into 
the ethical terminology of Christ's school. Nor 
in seeking to enter fully into this word's meaning, 
ought we to leave out of sight the greater emphasis 
which the words 'fool,' 'foolish,' 'folly,' obtain 
in the language of Scripture, than elsewhere they 
have, or can have. There is the positive of folly 
as well as the negative to be taken account of, 
when we are weighing the force of fiaypdkoyla : 
it is that ' talk of fools,' which is folly and sin 
together. 

Al(rxpo\jcrfla also occurs only once in the N. T. 
(Col. iii. 8), and is not to be in its meaning con-* 
founded with ala-y^porrfi; (Eph» v. 4). By it the 
Greek Fathers (see Suicer, Thes. s. v.), and most 
expositors after them, have understood obscene 
discourse, ' turpiloquium,' such communication as 
ministers to wantonness, oxni^'^ iropvela^^ as Chry- 
sostom calls it. Thus Clement of Alexandria has 
a chapter in his PiBdagogus (ii. 6), Tie pi alaj^po-^ 
Xo7/a9, in which he recognises no other meaning 
but this. Nor is it otherwise with our own Version, 
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which has rendered the word by ' filthy commu- 
nication.' Now, beyond a doubt, aiaxpoKoyla has 
sometimes this sense predominantly, or even ex- 
clusively ; thus Xenophon, De Bep. Lac. v. 6 ; 
Aristotle, Be Bep. vii. 15 ; Epictetus, Man. xxxiii. 
16 ; and see Becker's Charikles, 1st ed. vol. ii. 
p. 264. But very often, indeed more generally, 
by aiaxpoKoyla is indicated all foul-mouthed 
abusiveness of every kind, not excluding this, one 
of the most obvious kinds, most ready to hand, 
and most offensive, but stiU not intending by the 
alcrxpd of the word, to point at such alone. Thus 
Polybius, viii. 13. 8 ; xxxi. 10. 4 : aurxpoKoyla icaX 
XoiSopla Karii rod fiaaCKiw^i and compare the 
phrase ahrxpoKoyla i<f> UpoU. Plutarch also {De 
lAh. Ed. 14), denouncing all alaxpcikoyla as unbe- 
coming to youth ingenuously brought up, includes 
in it every licence of the ungovemed tongue, 
employing itself in the abuse of others ; and I am 
persuaded that St. Paul, using the word, intends 
to forbid the same. The context or company in 
which the word is found goes far to prove this ; 
for all the other things which he is here prohi- 
biting, are the outbreaks of a loveless spirit toward 
our neighbour; and so, I cannot but believe, is 
this. 

But by far the most interesting word in this 
group remains stiU to be considered. "EivrpaireXia, 
a finely selected word of the world's use, which 
however St. Paul uses not in the world's sense, 
like its synonyms just considered, is of solitary 
occurrence in the N. T. (Eph. v. 4). Derived from 
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€v and TphreaOM, that whicli easily turns, and in 
this waj adapts, itself to the shifting circumstances 
of the moment, to the moods and conditions of 
those with whom at the moment it may deal ;^ it 
has not of necessity, nor indeed had it more than 
slightly and occasionally in classical nse, that evil 
signification which, in the nse of St. Paul, and of 
the ethical writers of the Church, it exclusively 
acquired. On the contrary, Thucydides, in that 
panegyric of the Athenians which he puts into the. 
mouth of Pericles, employs evrpairiXo)^ (ii. 41) 
as = evteiyijTGy;, to characterize the * versatile inge- 
nium ' of his countrymen : and we find in Plato 
{Pol. viii. 563 a), evrpaireXla joined with x^piev- 
Tia-fio^: as it is in Plutarch {De Adul. et Am. 7), 
in Josephus {Antt. xii. 4. 3), and in Philo {Leg. ad 
Cat. 45), with xa/)£9. Aristotle also, as is well 
known, gives praise to the evrpaireTijo^ or iiriZi^io^; 
{Ethic. Nic. iv. 8), as one who observes the due 
mean between the fioofioXoxo^ and dypoiKo<:. He 
is no mere yeXayroirow or buffoon ; but in what- 
ever pleasantry or banter he may allow himself, 
never exceeds the limits of becoming mirth, nor 
ceases to be the gentleman: thus P.Volumnius, 
the friend or acquaintance of Cicer6 and of Atticus, 
bore the name * Eutrapelus' on the score of his festive 
wit and talent of society ; though certainly there 
is nothing very amiable in the story which Horace 
{Epp. i. 18. 31—36) tells about him. 

^ That St. Paul himself could be (vrpairekos in this, the 
better sense of the irord, he has given the most illustrious 
proof, Acts xxvi. 29. 
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At the same time, there were not wanting even 
in classical nsage, anticipations of that more unfe- 
vourable signification which St. Paul should stamp 
upon the word, though they appear most plainly 
in the adjective €i5Tpa7r€Xo9 : thus, see Isocrates, 
vii. 49 ; and Pindar, Pyth. i. 92 ; and iv. 104 ; where 
Jason, the very model of a noble-hearted gentle-- 
man, affirms that during twenty years of fellowship 
in toil he has never spoken to his companions eiro^ 
evrpaireKov, * verbum facatum, fallax, simulatum:' 
Dissen here traces well the downward progress of 
the word : * Primum est de facilitate in motu, turn 
ad mores transfertur, et indicat hominem tempo* 
libus inservientem, diciturque tum de sermone 
urbano, lepido, faceto, imprimis cum levitatis et 
assentationis, simulationis notatione.' In respect 
^f only gradually acquiring an unfavourable signi- 
ficance, evrpaireXla has a history closely resembling 
that of the Latin * Urbanitas' (Quintilian, vi. 3. 17), 
which would be the happiest equivalent by which 
to render it, as indeed Erasmus has done ; having 
herein very decidedly improved on the * jocularitas ' 
which Jerome proposed, and still more on the * scur- 
rilitas ' of the Vulgate, which is indeed altogether 
at fault. There needs only to quote in proof the 
words of Cicero {Pro C(el. 3) : * Contumelia, si petu- 
lantius jactatur, convicium ; si facetius, urbanitad 
nominaturV which agrees with the striking phrase 
of Aristotle, that the evrpairekla is ^ireiraiZevpAvfi 
v/3pi<; {Bhet. ii. 12; c£ Plutarch, Cic. 50). Abready 
in Cicero's time (see De Fin. ii. 31) * urbanitas ■ 
had begun to obtain that questionable significance^ 
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which, in the usage of Tacitus {Hist ii. 88) and 
Seneca {De Ird, i. 28), it far more distinctly- 
acquired. 

But the fineness of the form in which evil might 
array itself could not make a Paul tolerant of the 
evil itself; he did not consider that sin, by losing 
^11 its coarseness, lost half, or any part of, its mis- 
chief ; he would have reckoned, on the contrary, 
that it might so become far more dangerous than 
it was before. In the finer t^lk of the world, its 
'.persiflage,' its * badinage,' there is that which 
would attract many, whom scurrile buffoonery 
would only revolt and repel; who would in like 
manner be in no danger of lending their tongue to 
speaking, or their ear to hearing, foul-mouthed 
and filthy abuse. A far subtler sin is noted here 
than in either of the other words, and not a few 
would be now touched, whom the preceding mo- 
nition had failed to find out. Thus, Bengel 
{in he.) has well observed : * Haec subtilior quam 
turpitudo aut stultiloquium ; nam ingenio nititur; 
and Jerome : / De prudenti mente descendit, et 
consulto appetit quaedam vel urbana verba, vel 
rustica, vel turpia, vel faceta.' I should only object 
to the * rustica vel turpia,' which belong rather 
to the other forms in which men offend with the 
tongue than to this. It always belongs to the 
€UTpa7r€\o9, as Chrysostom notes, aa-reui Xeyeiv. 
He keeps ever in mind the observation of Cicero 
{Be Oroi, ii. 58) : * Haec ridentur vel maxime, quaa 
notant et designant turpitudinem aliquam non 
turpiter,' There would need polish, refinement, 
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knowledge of the world, wit, to be an evrpdireXo^ 
even in this less favourable sense of the word ; — 
although these, of course, enlisted in the service 
of sin, and not in that of the truth. The very 
profligate old man in the Miles Ghrtostis of Plautus 
(iii, 1. 42 — ^52), who at the same time prides him- 
self, and with reason, on his wit, his elegance and 
refinement (^cavillator lepidus, facetus'), is exactly 
the evrpdweT^^i and remarkably enough, when 
we remember that evrpaireXia being only expressly 
forbidden once in Scripture, is forbidden to Ephe- 
sians, we find him bringing out that all this was 
to be expected from him, being that he was an 
Ephesian : 

'Post Ejphesi sum natus; non enim ia Apulis, non Animulffi.' 

While then by all these words are indicated 
sins of the tongue, it is yet with a difference. In 
fi€Opci\oyla the foolishness, in alcrj^poXoyla the 
foulness, in evrpaireXla the false refinement, of dis- 
course which is not seasoned with the salt of grace, 
are especially noted and denounced. 



§ XXXV. — \arpev(o^ Xetrovpyia). 

In both these words lies the notion of service, 
but of service under certain special limitations in 
the second, as compared with the first. Karpeveiv^ 
as indicated by the words with which it is allied, 
Xdrpi^y ' an hired servant,' Xar/ooi;, * hire,' is pro- 
perly, * to serve for hire.' Already, however, in 
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classical Greek both it and Xarpela are occasionally 
transferred from the service of men to the service 
of the higher powers ; as by Plato, AjpoL 23 c : 
f) Tov &€ov "karpela : cf. Phtedr, 244 e ; and the 
meaning, which in Scripture is the only one which 
the words know, is anticipated in part. In the 
Septuagint Xarpeveti/ is never used to express any 
other service but either that of the true God, or of 
the false gods of heathenism. The single seeming 
exception, Deut. xxviii. 48, is not such in fact ; 
so that Augustine has perfect right when he says 
{De Civ. Deiy x. 1, 2) : * Aarpela secundum con- 
suetudinem quft locuti sunt qui nobis divina elo- 
quia condiderunt, aut semper, aut tam frequenter 
ut psene semper, ea dicitur servitus quae pertinet ad 
colendum Deum.' 

AeiTovpyetv is a word boasting of a somewhat 
nobler beginning ; it signified, at first, to serve the 
state in a public office or ftmction ; from \eiro^ (= 
BtffAoaio^)^ and epjov. It resembled Xarpevecv 
in this, that it was occasionally transferred to the 
highest ministry of all, the ministry of the gods 
(Diodorus Siculus, i. 21). When the Christian 
Church was forming its terminology, which it did 
partly by shaping new words, but partly also by 
elevating old ones to higher than their previous 
uses, it more readily, as regarded the latter, adopted 
those which had before been employed in the civil 
and political life of the Greeks, than such as had 
played their part in religious matters; and this, 
even when it was seeking for the expression of 
religious truth.. The reasons which induced this 
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were the same which, caused it more willingly to 
turn basilicas, — ^buildings, that is, which had been 
used in civil life, — ^than temples, into churches; 
namely, because they were less haunted with the 
clinging associations of heathenism. Of the fact 
itself we have a notable example in the words 
XeiTOVfyyo^f XecTovpyla, Xeirovpyeiv. It is probably 
well known to all how prominent a place in eccle- 
siastical language these words assumed. At the 
same time, in this case also the transition had been 
made more easy, the way for it had been prepared, 
by the Septuagint ; and by Philo {Be Prof. 464). 
Neither by these, however, nor yet by the Chris- 
tian writers who followed, were the words of this 
group so entirely alienated from their primary 
uses as Xarpeia and Xarpeveiy had been; being 
still occasionally used for the ministry unto men 
(2 Sam. xiii. 18 ; 1 Kin. x. 5 ; 2 Kin. iv. 43 ; 
Rom. XV. 27 ; Phil. ii. 25, 30). 

From the distinction already existing between 
Xarpeveiv and Xurovpyelvj before the Church had 
anything to do with them, namely that TuLrpeveiv 
was ^ to serve,' Xetrovpyeiv, * to serve in an office 
and ministry,' are to be explained the different 
uses to which they are severally turned in the 
N. T., as, indeed, previously also in the Septuagint. 
To serve God is the duty of all men ; the \arp€V€iv, 
therefore, and the Xarpeia are demanded of the 
whole people (Exod. iv. 23 ; Deut. x. 12 ; Josh^ 
xxiv. 31 ; Matt. iv. 10 ; Acts vii. 7 ; Rom. ix. 4) ; 
but to serve Him in special offices and ministries 
is the duty and privilege only of a few, who are 
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set apart to the same ; and thus in the O. T. the 
Xeirovfyyelv and the Xeirovpyui are ascribed only 
to the priests and Levites who were separated to 
minister in holy things ; they only are "Keirovpyol 
(Numb. iv. 24; 1 Sam. ii. 11; Nehem. x. 39; 
Ezek. xliv. 27) ; which language, mutatis mutandis, 
reappears in the New ; where not merely is that old 
priesthood and ministry designated by this lan- 
guage (Luke i. 23 ; Heb. ix. 21 ; x. 11), but that 
of apostles, prophets, and teachers in the Church 
(Acts xiii. 2 ; Rom. xv. 16 ; Phil. ii. 17), as well 
as that of the great High Priest of our profession, 
who is T&y arflmv Xeirovprfo^ (Heb. riii. 2). In 
later ecclesiastical use there has been sometimes 
the attempt to push the special application of \ei* 
Tovpyia still farther, and to limit its use to thoee 
prayers and offices which stand in more immediate 
relation to the Holy Eucharist.* 

* A reviewer in The Ecclesiastic^ July, 1854, to whom but 
for this I could have onlj felt obliged for mudi praise and for 
some corrections, has thought good to charge me with saying 
here what I knew, while I said it» to be untrue. His words 
are : "It is not < an attempt sometimes^ to limit the Xctrovpyta 
to the Eucharistic celebration that has been made. It is the 
universal language, as Mr. Trench must know loeU, of all Ca-- 
tholic Ecclesiastical writers." p. 297. It might have sufficed to 
charge me with ignorance, not with wilful falsehood in my stated 
ment ; and for repelling this charge of ignorance, I will content 
myself with quoting a single passage from Bingham's Jnti* 
quities (xiii. 1. 8) : **[The Greek writers] usually style all holy 
offices, and alljutrts of Divine Service, by the general name of 
Xcirovpycis. But it is never used, as the Romanists would ap- 
propriate it, for the business of sacrificing only;." and of this he 
gives ample proof in his notes. Gf. Suicer,, Thes, s. v.,. and, 
Augusti, Christl. Jrchaol, vol. ii. pp. 537, 538. 

L 
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It may be urged against the distinction here 
drawn that Xarpetieiv and TuLrpela are sometimes 
applied to official ministries, as at Heb. ix. 1, 6. 
This is, of course, true ; just as where two circles 
have, the same centre, the greater will necessarily, 
include the less. The notion of service is such a 
centre here; in Xeirovpyeiv this service finds a 
certain limitation, in that it is service in an office : 
it follows that every Xeirovfjyla will of necessity 
be a TuLTpela, but not the reverse, that every 
Xarpela will be a Xeirovpyla, I know no passage 
which better brings out the distinction between 
these two words which I have sought to trace, 
than Ecclus. iv. 14, where both occur: ol Xa-^ 
rp€vopT€^ avT^ \i.e, ry Xo<f>ia] XeLTOvp^rj^ 
aovatv ^ArfUp, " They that serve her, shall minister. 
to the Holy One." 



§ xxxvi. — irivrj^, 7rTa);^69. 

In both these words the sense of poverty, and 
of poverty in this world's goods, is involved ; yet 
have they severally meanings which are exclusively 
their own. It is true that ireirq^i and irT(0')(p<; con- 
tinually occur together in the Septuagint, in the 
Psalms especially, with no rigid demarcation of 
their meanings (as at Ps. xxxix. 18 ; Ixxiii. 22 ; 
Ixxxi. 4; cf. Ezek. xviii. 12; xxii. 29); very 
much as our "poor and needy;" and whatever 
distinction may exist in the Hebrew between 
^I'^Dii and ''JJf, the Alexandrian translators have 
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either considered it not reproducible by the help of 
these words, or have. not cared to reproduce it; 
for they have no fixed rule in regard of them, 
translating the one and the other by irrf&xp^ and 
irivq^ alike. Still there are passages which show 
that they were perfectly aware of the distinction, 
and would, where it seemed to them needful, 
maintain it; occasions upon which they employ 
7r€i/i79 (as Deut. xxiv. 16, 17 ; 2 Sam. xii. 1, 3, 4), 
and where, as will presently be evident, Trrayxp^ 
would have been manifestly unfit. 

Jlhri^ occurs only once in the N. T. (1 Cor. ix; 
9), while 7rTQ);^o9 some thirty or forty times. 
Derived from irivofiai^ and connected with wovof;, 
TToviofuUy and the Latin * penuria,' it properly 
signifies one so poor that he earns his daily bread 
by his labour; Hesychius calls him weU auro- 
^LOKovo^, as one who by his own hands ministers 
to his own necessities. The word does not indicate 
extreme want, or anything approaching to it,' any 
more than the * pauper ' and * paupertas '. of the 
Latin ; but only the * res angusta ' of one to whom 
TrXovcrtp? would be an inappropriate epithet. What 
was the popular definition of a irevqf; we learn 
from Xenophon {Mem, iv. 2. 37) : tov9 fiev ol^at 
fjLTJ l/cavct e^ovra^ el^ a Bel reT^lv, irivi]Ta<$* toi)? Be 
TrXeift) Tc3i/ ixavooii/, wkovaiov^:. 'n.ivr)<: was an epi- 
thet commonly applied to Socrates (Xenophon, 
CEcon. ii. 3) ; and irevia he claims more than once 
for himself (Plato, Ajpol 23 c; 31 c). ^What his 
v-evla was, he explains in the passage from Xenor 
phon referred to; namely, that all which he had, if 
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Bold, would not "bring fire Attic minss. So, too, 
the ll€viaTai in Theasaly, (if, indeed, the derivation 
of the name from nriveaOcbi is to stand,) were a 
subject population, but not reduced to abject want; 
on the contrary, retaining partial rights, as boors 
or cultivators of the soil. 

But while the ireirqfi is * pauper,' the wmrxp^ is 
' mendicus ;* he is the ' beggar,' and lives not by 
his own labour or industry, but on other men's 
^Ims (Luke xvi. 20, 21) ; being one therefore whom 
Plato would not endure in his ideal State {Legg, 
xi. &36 c). If indeed we fall back on etymologies, 
vpoa-alvq^ (a word which ought to be replaced in 
the text at John ix. 8), or iTrairrj^, would be the 
more exactly equivalent to our * beggar.' Tertullian 
long ago noted the distinction between Tnw^o^ and 
rrivff^ {Adv. Mare. iv. 14), for having to do with 
our Lord's words, fia/edpioc ol irrc^ol (Luke vi. 20), 
he changes the *Beatipai*pere»,* which still retains 
its place in the Vulgate, into * Beati mendici,* and 
justifies the change, observing, * Sic enim exigit 
iuterpretatio vocabuli quod in Graeco est/ 

The words then are markedly distinct; a far 
deeper depth of destitution is implied in -WTop^cila 
than in wevla : the iriv7)<; may be so poor that he 
earns his bread by daily labour ; but the tttw^os' is 
so poor that he only obtains his living by begging. 
There is an evident climax intended by Plato, when 
he speaks of tyrannies {Pol. x, 618 a) eh 'rreula^ 
T€ Kal <f)tjya<: KaX eU irTcax^la^ TeX€VTfl5<ra9. 
The iriv7i<i has nothing superfluous, the irTW)(6^ 
bas nothing at all. (See DiJderlein, Lat. Synon^ 
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vol. iii. p. 117.) The two, Trcvta (= 'panpertas') 
and irrtoxela (= * egestas '), may be sisters, as one 
in Aristophanes will have them {PluU 549) ; but if 
such, yet the latter very far barer of the world's 
good than the former, and indeed IL&fla in that 
passage seems inclined to disallow wholly any such 
near relationship as this. The words of Aristophanes, 
in which he plays the synonymist between them, 
have been often quoted : 

wrfi>xoO yAv yhp fiios, tv av Xryctr, C^v iarip firjb€v txovra' 
Tov dc fr€vi;roff, (ijv <f)€ih6}uvov, Koi rots tpyois irpo<r^xovtaf 
irtpiyiyifta-BM d* avr^ M^^^i t*l fitPTOi /ii/d* iinXtltriiv, 



§ xxxvii. — 0vfi6<;, ^pJVy 'frapofyyio-fj^^. 

&v/jl6<; and opyi] are found several times together 
in the N. T. (as at Kom. ii. 8 ; Eph. iv. 3 ; Col. 
iii. 8 ; Rev. xix. 15) ; often also in the Septuagint 
(2 Chron. xxix. 10; Mic. v. 15), and often also in 
other Greek (Isocrates, xii. 81 ; Polybius, vi. 56. 
11 ; Josephus, Antt. xx. 5. 3; Plutarch, De Goh. 
Ird, 2 ; Lucian, De CaL 23) ; nor are they found 
only in the connexion of juxtaposition, but one of 
them made dependent on the other ; thus Ovfib^ rf}^ 
opyv^ (Rev. xvi. 9 ; cf. Job iii. 17 ; Josh. vii. 26) ; 
while 0/071) OvfjLOv, not occurring in the N. T., is of 
constant recurrence in the Old (Ps. Ixxvii. 49 ; 
Lam. i. 12 ; Isa. xxx. 27 ; Hos. xi. 9). 

When these words, after a considerable anterior 
history, came to settle down on the passion of 
anger, as the strongest of all passions, impulses 
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and desires, and to be used predominantly as 
expressions of it (see Donaldson, New Cratylus, 
pp. 675 — 679), the distinguishing of them one 
from another a good deal occupied grammarians 
and philologers. They felt, and rightly, that the 
existence of a multitude of passages in which the 
words were perfectly indifferently used (as Plato, 
Legg. ix. 867), made nothing against the fact of 
such a distinction; for all which, in seeking to 
discern the two, they assumed was, that the words 
could not be indifferently used in all cases. The 
general result to which they arrived is this, — ^that 
in 0vfju&: (connected with dvofj and derived, accord- 
ing to Plato, diro rr}^ OvaeoD^y Crat 419 e), is more 
of the turbulent commotion, the boiling agitation 
of the feelings,* either presently to subside and 
disappear, — ^like the Latin ' excandescentia,' which 
Cicero defines {Tusc. iv. 9), *Ira nascens et modo 
desistens,' — or else to settle down into o/yyjj, 
wherein is more of an abiding and settled habit 
of mind (* ira inveterata'), with the purpose of 
revenge ; the German * Zom.' 

This, the more passionate, and at the same time 
more temporary, character of 0vfi6<: {Ovfiol accord- 
ing to Jeremy Taylor, are "great but transient 
angers;", cf. Lukeiv. 28), may explain a distinction 
of Xenophon, namely that Ovfii^ in a horse is what 

1 It is commonly translated 'furor' in the Yulg&te. 
Angnstine {Enarr. in Ps, Ixxxvii. 8) is dissatisfied with the 
application of this word to God, 'furor* being commonly 
attributed to those out of a sound mind, and proposes ' indigo 
natio ' in its room; 
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op7r/ is in a man {De Re Uq. ix. 2 ; cf. Plutarch, 
Gryll. 4, in fine). Thus the Stoics, who dealt 
much in definitions and distinctions, defined Ovfio^ 
as opiYq apxofievT) (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 63. 
114) ; and Ammonius : dvfio^ fiev icrrt Trpoa-Kcupor 
opyfj 8k 7ro\vxpovio<: fivrfo-iKatcia. . Aristotle too, 
in his wonderful comparison of old age and youth, 
has these words, characterizing the angers of old 
men (Rhet, ii. 11) : koL oi dvfiol, ofet? fJiiv ela-iv, 
aaOeveh Se — like fire in straw, quickly.blazing up, 
and as quickly extinguished. Origen {in Ps, ii. 5, 
0pp. vol. ii. p. 541) has a discussion on the words, 
and arrives at the same results : Sui^pei, SeOv/ib^; 
opyfj^, tS Ovfjbov fjikv eivac opyrjv dvaOvfiKOfihnfv koX 
ere i/CKaiofiivr)V' opyrjv Be ope^tv camrLfKoprjaeto^. 
This agrees with the Stoic definition of opyrjv that 
it is einOvfiia rifMopia^, So Gregory Nazianzene 
(Cam. ii. 34. 43, 44)— 

Bvyuos flip ioTiv ddpoos C^<ris ^pivos, 
opyrf dc Ovfi6s ififievav, 

Hapopyia-fjbo^y a word which is not found in 
classical Greek, but several times in the Septuagint, 
(as at 1 Kin. xv. 30; 2 Kin. xix. 3), is not = 0/0717, 
however we may translate it * wrath.' This it 
cannot be; for the Trapopyia-fio^, at Eph. iv. 26, 
where only in the N, T. the word occurs, is absor 
lutely forbidden ; the sun shall not go down upon 
it ; whereas imder certain conditions opyi] is a 
righteous passion to entertain. The Scripture has 
nothing in common with the Stoics' absolute con- 
demnation of anger. It inculcates no dirdffeia, 
but only a fierpuyirdOeui, a moderation, not an 
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absolute suppression of the passions, which weie 
given to man that he should do. a work with them. 
It takes no such loveless view of other men's sins 
as his who said, a-eavrbv firf Tdpaaae* dfiaprdvei 
TA9 ; eauT^ afrnprdvei (Marcus Antoninus, iv. 46). 
And even as Aristotle {Ethic, Nic. vii. 7), in agree- 
ment with all deeper ethical writers of antiquity 
(thus see Plato, Legg. v. 731 h: ffv/jLoetBrj fjLcv XFO 
irdvra avhpa elvai k, t. X.), had affirmed that, when 
guided by reason anger is a right affection, so the 
Scripture permits, and not only permits, but when 
the fit occasion for it has arrived, demands it. This 
all the profounder teachers of the Church have 
allowed; thus Gregory of Nyssa: dr^affov kttjvo^ 
ioTiv 6 Ovfw^^ orav rod Xoyiafiov inro^vyiov yivrfrac: 
and Augustine {De Civ. Dei, ix. 5) : *In discipline 
nostrftnon tarn quseritur utrum pius animus irasca- 
tur, sed qtmre irascatur.' There is a "wrath of God," 
who would not love good, unless He hated evil, 
the two being inseparable, so that either He must 
do both or neither ; ^ a wrath also of the merciful 
Son of Man (Mark iii. 6), and a wrath which 
righteous men not merely may, but as they are 
righteous, must feel ; nor can there be a surer and 
sadder token of an utterly prostrate moral condi- 
tion than the not being able to be angry with sin 
—and sinners.* St. Paul is not therefore, as so many 

* See on this anger of God, as the necessary complement of 
his lore, the excellent observations of Lactantius (De Ira J)ei^ 
c* 4) : * Nam si Deus non irascitur impiis et injustis, nee pics 
utique justosque diligit. In rebus enim diversis autinutram- 
que partem moveri necesse est, aut in nullam.' 
' « "Anger," says Fuller {Holif State, iii. 8), '<is one of the 
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understand him, condescending here to human in- 
firmity, and saying, "Your anger shall not be 
imputed to you as a sin, if you put it away before 
nightfall " (see Suicer. Thes, s. v. 0/07^) ; but rather, 
" Be ye angry, yet in this anger of yours suffer no 
sinful element to mingle ; there is that which may 
cleave even to a righteous anger, the irapopyitrfio^^ 
the irritation, theexasperation (* exacerbatio ') , which 
must be dismissed at once ; that so, being defecated 
of this impurer element which mingled with it, 
that only which ought to remain, may remain.'* 



§ xxxviii. — eKaiov, fivpov (xpito, aXeiJHa). 

It has been sometimes denied that in the O. T. 
there is any distinction between these words ; and 
that, on the very insufficient grounds that the Sep- 
tuagint renders ]Dtt^ sometimes by fivpov (Pro v. 
xxvii. 9 ; Cant. i. 3 ; Isa. xxxix. 2 ; Am. vi. 6) ; 
though much more frequently, indeed times out of 
number, by tkaiov. But how often in a single 
word of one language are latent two words of an- 
other; especially, when that other abounds, as 
does the Greek compared with the Hebrew, in 
finer distinctions, in a more subtle notation of 
meanings; irapoifila and Trapa^oKrj are a well- 
known example of this, both lying in the Hebrew 
bl^D; and this duplicity of meaning it is the part 

sinews of the soul; he that wants it hath a maimed mind, and 
with Jacob sinew-shrunk in the hollow of his thigh, must 
needs halt. Nor is it good to converse with such as cannot 
be angry.'* 
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of a well-skilled translator to evoke. Nay the 
thing itself, the fivpov (= ^iinguentiun ') so naturally 
grew out of the tkatov (= * oleum '), having oil for 
its base, with only the superaddition of spice or 
scent or other aromatic ingredients, — ^Clement of 
Alexandria {Pdedag. ii. 8) calls it " adulterated 
oil" {hehoXcDfiivov eXa^ov^), — ^that it would be long 
in any language before the necessity of differ- 
encing wor^ would be felt. Thus in the Greek 
itself iivpov is not found earlier than in the writings 
of Archilochus, who was the first to employ it 
(Athenaeus, xv. 37). Doubtless there were oint- 
ments in Homer's time ; he is satisfied however 
with * sweet-smelling oil ' {ev&he^ eXaiov, Od. ii. 
339) ; * roseate oil ' {poBSa/ iXcuov^ H. xxiii. 186), 
wherewith to express them. 

In later times there was a clear distinction 
between the two, and a distinction which uttered 
itself in language, as is abundantly evident. I 
would only refer in proof to a passage in Xeno- 
phon {Conv. ii. 3, 4), which turns altogether on 
the greater suitableness of eXaiov for men, of 
/Mvpov for women; these last consequently being 
better pleased that the men should savor of the 
manly oil than of the effeminate ointment (iKaiov 
hk Tov iv yvfivaaloi^ oa-firj koI irapovaa rihlfov rf 
fjLvpov yvvac^l, teal airova-a TroOeivoripa. And in 
like manner our Lord's rebuke to the discourteous 
Pharisee, " My head with oil thou didst not anoint, 

* Compare what Plutarcli says of Lycurgus (Jpotk. Lac. 
18) : TO fiev iivpov i^iXaaev^ ms rot iXaiov f^opiof Koi 
SKtOpov, 
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but this woman hath anointed my feet with oint- 
ment " (Luke vii. 46), would lose all or nearly all 
its point on any other supposition : " Thou with- 
heldest from me," He would say, " cheap and 
ordinary civilities ; while she bestowed upon me 
costly and rare homages ;" where Grotius remarks 
well : * Est enim perpetua avriaroi^ia. Mulier 
ilia lacrimas impendit pedibus Christi proluendis : 
Simon ne aquam quidem. Ilia assidua est in 
pedibus Christi osculandis : Simon ne uno quidem 
oris osculo Christum accepit. Ula pretioso un- 
guento non caput tantum sed et pedes perfimdit : 
ille ne caput quidem mero oleo : quod perfunc- 
toriaB amicitisB fuerat.' 

Some have drawn a distinction between the 
verbs aXelffyeiv and xp/etv, which, as they make it 
dependent on this between fivpov and eXaiov, may 
deserve to be mentioned here. The a\€l<f)€Ly, they 
say, is commonly the luxurious, or at any rate the 
superfluous, anointing with ointment, XP^^^^ ^^ 
sanitary anointing with oil. Thus Casaubon {Antm, 
in Atkenaumy xv. 39) : * oKel^eaOai^ proprium 
voluptuariorum et moUium : 'xpUadai etiam so- 
briis interdum, et ex virtute viventibus convenit : ' 
and Valcknaer : * d\€l<f>€a0ai dicebantur potissimum 
homines voluptatibtis dediti, qui pretiosis unguentts 
caput et manus illinebant ; ypUa-Oai, de hominibus 
ponebatur oleo corpus, samtatts caussd, inunguen- 
tibus.' No traces of the observation of any such 
distinction appear in the N. T. ; thiis compare Mark 
vi. 13 ; Jam. v. 4, with Mark xvi. 1 ; John xi. 2 ; 
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nor yet of that of Salmaslus {Exerc. p. 330): 
' Spissiora linunt, ')(plova'i : liquida perfunduntj 

A distinction between the words is maintained 
there, but it is wholly different from these ; namely, 
that d\€l<}>€iv is the common and mundane, %p£€»v 
the sacred and heavenly, word. 'AW^cti/ is used 
indiscriminately of all actual anointings, whether 
with oil or ointment ; while x/o/etv, no doubt in its 
connexion with XP''<^^^» is absolutely restricted to 
the anointing of the Son, by the Father, with the 
Holy Ghost, for the accomplishment of his great 
office, being wholly separated from all secular and 
common uses. Thus, see Luke iv. 18 ; Acts iv. 
27 ; X. 38; 2 Cor. i. 21; Heb. i. 9; the only occa- 
sions on which %p/€6v occurs. The same holds 
good in the Septuagint, where x/a/crt?, xp/o'fwi 
(cf. 1 John ii. 20, 27), and XP^eiv^ are the constant 
and ever recurring words in respect of all religious 
and symbolical anointings; dkei^eiv hardly oc- 
curring in this sense, not oftener, I believe, than at 
Exod. xl. 13, and Numb. iii. 3. 



§ xxxix. — 'E^palo^, ^lovSato^, ^ItrparjkiTTf^, 

All these titles are used to designate members 
of the elect family and chosen race ; yet they are 
very capable, as they are very well worthy, of being 
discriminated. 

'E^pa2o<; will naturally claim first to be con- 
sidered ; for it is a name which brings us back to 
^ period, earlier than any when one, and very 
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much earlier than any when the other, of those 
brought into compariBon with it, were, or could 
have been, in existence (Josephus, Antt. i. 6. 4). It 
is best derived from *1DJ[/, the same word as vnrip, 
* super J ' — ^in this title allusion being contained to 
Abraham's immigration into the land of future 
inheritance from the other side of Euphrates ; who 
was, therefore, in the language of the Phoenician 
tribes among whom he came, " Abram the Sefrretr," 
or o ir€pdT7f(;, as it is well given in the Septuagint 
(Gen. xiv. 13), being from beyond (wipav) the river ; 
thus also rightly Origen {In Matt, tom. xi. 5) : 
*^/3f><uoh o?T4V€9 €pfifjv€voina$ irepariKoL The 
name, according to this explanation of it, is not 
one by which the chosen people know themselves, 
but by which others know them ; not one which 
they have taken, but which others have imposed 
on them ; and we find the word's use through all 
the Old Testament entirely consistent with this 
explanation of its rise. In every case ^E^paXo^ is 
either a title by which foreigners designate the 
people of God (Gen. xxxix. 14, 17; xli. 12; 
Exod. i. 16, 19 ; 1 Sam. iv. 6 ; xiii. 19 ; xxix. 3 ; 
Judith xii. 11) ; or by which they designate them- 
selves to foreigners (Gen. xl. 15; Exod. ii. 7; 
iii. 18 ; v. 3 ; ix. 1 ; Jon. i. 19) ; or by which they 
speak of themselves in tacit opposition to other 
nations (Gen. xliii. 32 ; Deut. xv. 12 ; 1 Sam. xiii. 
3 ; Jer. xxxiv. 9, 14) ; never, that is, being used 
without such a national antagonism, either latent 
or expressed. 
. When, however, the name ^lovSam arose, as it 
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did in the later periods of Jewish history (the 
precise epoch of its rise will be presently con- 
sidered), 'Efipaio^ was no longer used exactly as 
hitherto it had been. Nothing is more frequent 
with words than to retire into narrower limits, 
occupying a part only of that meaning whereof 
once they occupied the whole ; when, through 
the coming up of some new term, they are no 
longer needed in all their former extent ; and at 
the same time, through the unfolding of some new 
relation, it is no longer desirable that they should 
retain it; but, it may be, should rather lend 
themselves to the expressing of this new. It was 
exactly thus with 'Efipalo^. According to the 
usage of the word in the N. T. the point of view 
external to the nation, which it once always im- 
plied, exists no longer ; neither is every member 
of the chosen family an 'Efipaio<: now ; but only 
those who, whether dwelling in Palestine or else- 
where, have retained the sacred Hebrew tongue as 
their native language ; the true complement and 
antithesis to 'E^paw? being 'EWijviaTi^^, a word 
first occurring in the N. T., and there employed to 
designate the Jew who has unlearned his own 
language, and now. speaks Greek, and reads the 
Scriptures in the Septuagint version. • . , 

This distinction first appears at Acts vi. 1 ; and 
is probably intended in the two other passages, 
though these are not without their difficulties, 
where 'E)8pato9 occuirs (2 Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii. 6); 
as well as in the superscription, on .whosesoever 
authority it rests, of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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It id important to keep in mind that in language, 
not in place of habitation, lay the point of dif- 
ference between the ' Hebrew ' and the * Hellenist.' 
He was a * Hebrew,' wherever domiciled, who re- 
tained the nse of the language of his fathers. 
Thus Paul, though settled in Tarsus, a Greek city 
in Asia Minor, can aflSrm of himself that he was a 
[ Hebrew,' and of ' Hebrew ' parents, " a Hebrew 
of Hebrews" (Phil. iii. 5), though it is certainly 
possible that he may mean by these assertions no 
more than in a general way to set an emphasis on 
his Judaism. Doubtless, the greater number of 
* Hebrews ' were resident in Palestine ; yet still it 
was not this fact, but their language which con- 
stituted them such. 

At the same time it will be good to keep in 
mind, that this distinction and opposition of 
^Efipaio<: to 'EWrfVKTTrjf^, as a distinction within 
the nation, and not between that nation and other 
nations, which is clear at Acts vi. 1, and probably 
is intended at Phil. iii. 6 ; 2 Cor. xi. 22, is exclu- 
sively a scriptural one, being hardly, if at all, recog- 
nised by later Christian writers, not at all by Jewish 
and heathen. With them 'E^palo^ is simply equi- 
valent to 'Iov8a?o9 : thus see Plutarch, 8ymp. iv. 6 ; 
Pausanias, V. 7. 3 ; x. 12. 5; while Eusebius, 
speaking of Philo, an Alexandrian Jew, who had 
been but once in his life at Jerusalem, and who 
wrote exclusively in Greek, expresses himself in 
this language [Hist. JSccl. ii. 4) : to fiev oiv yivo^ 
av€Ka0€V 'Efipaio^ ^v : cf. PrcBp. Eoang. vii. 13, 21 ; 
and Clement of Alexandria, as quoted by Eusebius 
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{H. E. vi. 14), makes continually the antithesis to 
'Efipaloc, not *E\\r}viaTal, but^'EWiyFc? and eOvij, 
Theodoret {0pp. vol. ii. p. 1246) styles the Greek- 
writing historian, Josephns, avyypa<f)€v^ 'l^/Spaio^ : 
of. Origen, J^. ad Afric. 5. Neither in Josephus 
himself, nor yet in Philo, do any traces of the 
New Testament distinction between 'E^paio^: and 
'EWiyj/tcTTiy? exist. Only this much of it is recog- 
nised, that 'E)8/>£uo9, though otherwise a much 
rarer word that 'lovSaZo?, is always employed 
when it is intended to designate the people on the 
side of their language ; a rule which Jewish, 
heathen, and Christian writers alike consent to 
observe, and which still survives in the fact, that 
we speak to the present day of the Jewish nation, 
but of the Hebrew tongue. 

This name 'lavSato^ is of much later origin. It 
does not carry us back to the very birth and cradle 
of the chosen people, to the day when the father of 
the faithful passed over the river, and entered on 
the land which should one day in his children be 
his ; but keeps rather a lasting record of the 
period of national disruption and decline. If 
arose, and could only have arisen, with the sepa- 
ration of the tribes into the two rival kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah. Then, inasmuch as the ten 
tribes, though with the worst right, assimied Israel 
as a title to themselves, the two drew their desig- 
nation from the chiefest of them, and of Judah 
came the name 0^*71 H^ or ^lovSatoc. Josephus, 
^3 far as I have observed, never employs it in 
telling the earlier history of his people. The first 
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occasion of its use by him is, I believe, at Antt. x. 
10, 1, and in reference to Daniel and his young 
companions. Here, however, if his own account 
of the upcoming of the name were correct, he 
must have used it by anticipation, for his state- 
ment is that it first arose after the return from 
Babylon, and out of the fact that the earliest 
colony of those who returned were of that tribe 
{Antt. xi. 6. 7) : i/c\ri0f}a-av Bk rb Svofia e| 179 
rjfjiepa^ avi^rfaav i/c Baj3v\a)vof;, airo 7^9 'lovSa 
4>v^rj^9 fj^ irptorif}^ ekOova-T)^ €t9 ixelvov^ tov(; 
Toirov^, avTol re koX 17 XcS/oa t^9 irpoaTjyopia^ 
avTYi^ /jLeriXafiov. But in this he is clearly in 
error. We meet ^lovSaioi in books of the sacred 
canon composed anterior to, or during the Cap- 
tivity, being employed in them as a designation of 
those who pertained to the smaller section of the 
tribes, to the kingdom of Judah (2 Kin. xvi. 6 ; 
Jer. xxxii. 12 ; xxxiv. 9 ; xxxviii. 19) ; and not 
first in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther ; however in 
these, and especially in Esther, it may be of far 
more frequent occurrence. 

It is not hard to perceive in what way the 
name extended to the whole nation. When the ten 
tribes were carried into Assyria, and disappeared 
from the world's stage, that smaller section of the 
people which remained henceforth represented the 
whole ; and thus it was only natural that 'IouSa409 
should express, as it now came to do, not one 
of the kingdom of Judah as distinguished from 
that of Israel, but any member of the nation, a 
* Jew ' in this wider sense, as opposed to a Gentile. 

M 
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In fact, the word 'Iov3ato9 underwent a process 
exactly the reverse of that which 'E^palo^ had 
undergone. For 'E^palo<:, belonging first to the 
whole nation, came afterwards to belong only to 
a part ; while 'lovSalo^, designating at first only 
the member of a part, ended by designating the 
whole. It now, in its later, like 'EfipaZo^ in its 
earlier, stage of meaning, was a title with which 
the descendant of Abraham designated himself, 
when he would bring out the national distinction 
between himself and other people (Rom. ii. 9, 10) ; 
thus * Jew and Gentile ;' never * Israelite and Gen- 
tile :' or which others used about him, when they 
had in view this sanie feet ; for example, the 
Eastern Wise Men inquire, " Where is He that is 
bom King of the Jews?'^ (Matt. ii. 2), testifying 
by the form of this question that they were them- 
selves Gentiles, for they would certainly have asked 
for the King of Israel, could they have claimed any 
nearer part or share in Him ; as, again, the Eoman 
soldiers and the Roman governor give to Jesus the 
mocking title, " King of the Jews " (Matt, xxvii. 29, 
37), while his own countrymen, the high priests, 
challenge Him to prove by coming down firom the 
cross that He is " King of Israel'^ (Matt, xxvii. 42). 
For indeed the absolute name, that which ex- 
pressed the whole dignity and glory of a member 
of the theocratic nation, of the people in peculiar 
covenant with God, was 'la-parjfXlrrj^;. It is a title 
of unfrequent occurrence in the Septuagint, but 
o^en used by Josephus in his earlier history, as 
convertible with 'Efipalo^ {Antt. i. 9. 1, 2) ; in the 
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middle period of it to designate a member of the 
ten tribes (viii. 8. 3; ix. 14. 1); and toward the 
end as equivalent to 'louSaw (xi. 5. 4). It is only 
in its relations of likeness and difference to this 
last that we have to consider it here. This name 
was for the Jew his especial badge and title of 
honor. To be descendants of Abraham, this 
honor they must share with Ishmaelite and 
Edomite; but none except themselves were the 
seed of Jacob, such as in this name of Israelite 
they were declared to be : nor this only, but more 
gloriously still, their descent was herein traced up 
to him, not as he was Jacob, but as he was Israel, 
who as a Prince had power with God and with 
men, and prevailed (Gen. xxxii. 28). That this 
title was accounted the noblest, we have ample 
proof. Thus, as we have seen, when the ten tribes 
threw off their allegiance to the house of David, 
they claimed in their pride and pretension the 
name of " the kingdom of Israel '' for the new 
kingdom which they set up — the kingdom, as the 
name was intended to imply, in which the line 
of the promises, the true succession of the early 
patriarchs, ran. So, too, there is no nobler title 
with which the Lord can adorn Nathanael than 
that of " an Israelite indeed " (John i. 47), one 
in whom all which that name involved, might 
indeed be found. And when Peter, and again 
when Paul, would obtain a hearing from the men 
of their nation, when therefore they address them 
with the name most welcome to their ears, avBpe^ 
^la-parjXiTat (Acts ii. 22; iii. 12; xiii. 16; cf. 
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Rom. ix. 4 ; Phil. iii. 5 ; 2 C(Jr. xil. 29) is still 
the language with which they seek to acquire their 
good-will. 

When, then, we limit ourselves to the employ- 
ment in the N. T. of these three words, and to the 
distinctions which there exist between them, we 
may say that '£y3pai09 is a Hebrew-speaking, as 
contrasted with Greek-speaking, or Hellenizing, 
Jew ; what in our Version we have well called a 

* Grecian,' as differenced from "EWiyi^, a veritable 

* Greek ' or other Gentile ; 'lovSato? is a Jew iu 
his national distinction from a •Gentile ; while 
^la-paijXlTris, the augustest title of all, is a Jew as 
he is a member of the theocracy, and thus an heir 
of the promises. In the first is predominantly 
noted his language, in the second his nationality 
(lovSaXa/M^y Josephus, De Mace. 4 ; Gal. i. 13 ; 
^lov^diX^ip^ Gal. ii. 14), in the third his theocratic 
privileges and glorious vocation. 



§ xl. — alrio), iptoraw. 

These words are often rendered by the authors 
of our Version, as though there was no difference 
between them ; nor can any fault be found with 
their rendering, in numerous instances, alreiv and 
ifmrav alike by our English * to ask.' Still it must 
be admitted that there are occasions on which they 
have a little marred the perspicuity of the original 
by not varying their word, where the original has 
varied its own. Thus it is, for example, at John 
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xvl. 23, where the obliteration of the distinction 
between alreiv and ipcordv suggests very often a 
wrong interpretation of the verse, — as though its 
two clauses were in nearer connexion, and more 
direct antithesis, than in fact they are, — being in- 
deed in none. The words as they stand in our 
Version are as follows : " In that day ye shall ask 
me nothing [ifjuk ovk ipforrjaeTe oviev\. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ash 
[oaa av atTiyciyre] the Father in my name, He 
will give it you." Now any attentive student 
of the original will acknowledge, that " ye shall 
ask" of the first half of the verse has nothing to 
do with " ye shall ask" of the second; that in the 
first Christ is referring back to the rjOeKjov avrov 
iptorav of ver. 19 ; to the questions which the 
disciples would fain have asked of Him, the per- 
plexities which they would gladly have had re- 
solved by Him, if only they had dared to set them 
before Him. " In that day," He would say, " in the 
day of my seeing you again, I will by the Spirit 
so teach you all things, that ye shall be no longer 
perplexed, no longer wishing to ask Me questions, 
if only you might venture to do so." Thus Lampe 
well : * Nova est promissio de plenissim4 cognitionis 
luce, qu& convenienter oeconomiae Novi Testamenti 
collustrandi essent. Nam sicut quaestio supponit 
inscitiam, ita qui nihil amplius quserit abunde se 
edoctum existimat, et in doctrinft plene exposita ac 
intellects acquiescit.' There is not in this verse 
a contrast drawn between asking the Son, which 
shall cease, and asking the Father, which shall 
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begin; but the first half of the verse closes the 
declaration of one blessing, namely that hereafter 
they shall be so taught by the Spirit as to have 
jaothing further to inquire ; the second half of the 
verse begins the declaration of altogether a new 
blessing, that whatever they shall seek from the 
Father in the Son's name, He will give it them. 
Yet who will affirm that this is the impression 
which the English text conveys to his mind ? 

The distinction between the words is this : alreto, 
the Latin * peto,' is more submissive and suppliant, 
indeed the constant word by which is expressed 
the seeking of the inferior from the superior (Acts 
xii. 20) ; of the beggar from him that should give 
alms (Acts iii. 2) ; of the child from the parent 
(Matt. vii. 9 ; Luke xi. 11 ; Lam. iv. 4) ; of the 
subject from the ruler (Ezra viii. 22) ; of man 
from God (1 Kin. iii. 11; Matt. vii. 7; Jam. i. 5 ; 
1 John iii. 22 ; cf. Plato, Euthyph. 14 : €vx€(T0ac 
[e(TTiv] alrelp tov<; Oeov^), ^Epayrao), on the other 
hand, is the Latin * rogo ;' or sometimes (as John 
xvi. 23; cf. Gen. xliv. 19) * interrogo,' which 
indeed is the only meaning that in classical Greek 
it has ; never there signifying * to ask,' but only 

* to interrogate,' or * to inquire.' Like the Latin 

* rogo,' * it implies on the part of the asker a cer- 
tain equality, as of king with king (Luke xiv. 32), 
or, if not equality, familiarity with him from whom 
the gift or favour is sought, which lends authority 
to the request. 

* Thus Cicero {Plane, x. 25) : ' Neque enim ego sic rogabam, 
ut petere viderer^ quia familiaris esset meus.' 
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Thus it is very noticeable, and witnesses for the 
i-emarkable accuracy in the employment of words, 
and in the record of that employment, which pre- 
vails throughout the N. T., that our Lord never 
uses alrelv or alT€ur0ai of Himself, in respect of 
that which He seeks on behalf of his disciples from 
God ; his is not the petition of the creature to the 
Creator, but the request of the Son to the Father. 
The consciousness of his equal dignity, of his 
potent and prevailing intercession, speaks out in 
this, that often as He asks, or declares that He will 
ask, anything of the Father, it is always ipoi>T&, 
ipmrrjao), an asking, that is, as upon equal terms 
(Johnxiv. 16; xvi. 26; xvii. 9, 15, 20), never 
air& or airriaco. Martha, on the contrary, plainly 
reveals her poor unworthy conception of his person, 
and in fact declares that she sees in Him no more 
than a prophet, when she ascribes the alreladai to 
Him, which He never ascribes to Himself : oaa &v 
alnjajf rov 0€oi/, Sdxrei <rot 6 &€6f; (John xi. 22) : 
on which verse Bengel observes: * Jesus, de se 
rogante loquens iB€ri0r)v dicit (Luc. xxii. 32), et 
ip<0Tij<ra), at nunquam alrovfiat. Non Graece 
locuta est Martha, sed tamen Johannes exprimit 
improprium ejus sermonem, quem Dominus benigne 
tulit: nam alreio'dat videtur verbum esse minus 
dignum :' cf. his note on 1 John v. 16. 

It will follow from what has been said that the 
ipoDTaVj being thus proper for Christ, inasmuch as 
it has authority in it, is not proper for us ; and in 
no single instance is it used in the N. T. to express 
the prayer of man to God, of the creature to the 
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Creator. The only passage where it might seem 
to be so used, which therefore might be adduced as 
contradicting this assertion, is 1 John v. 16 ; the 
verse is difficult, and various ways of overcoming 
its difficulty have been proposed; but whichever 
may be accepted, it will be found to constitute no 
true exception to the rule, but perhaps, in its 
change from alTfja-ei of the earlier clause of the 
verse, will rather confirm it. 



§ xli. — dvchravoit^, aveav^. 

Our Version renders both these words by 'rest; ' 
dvd'7rav(TL<; at Matt. xi. 28 ; xii. 45 ; and dveai^ at 
2 Cor. ii. 13 ; vii. 5 ; 2 Thess. i. 7. No one can 
object to this ; while yet when we scrutinize the 
words we at once perceive that they repose on dif- 
ferent images, and contemplate this *rest' from 
different points of view. ^Avdirava-i^, from dva- 
iravo), implies the pause or cessation from labour ; 
it is the constant word in the Septuagint for the 
rest of the Sabbath; thus Exod.xvi.23; xxxi. 15; 
XXXV. 2, and often. "Avean:, from dvirjfjLi, implies 
the relaxing or letting down of chords or strings 
which have before been strained or drawn tight, its 
exact and literal antithesis being hriToa-L^; (from 
€7nT€LV(o) : thus Plato {FoL i. 349 e) : iv t^ eTri- 
rdaei /cal dveaei r&v j(pph&v i and Plutarch 
{De Lib, Ed, 13) : rd ro^a koI rd^ \vpa^ dvUfiepj 
Xva iirtrelvai Smnfd&fiev: and again {Lye. 29): 
ovK aveai^ ^v, a\V eTriraat^ t^9 TToXtrewt?. 
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Moses in the year of jubilee gave, according to 
Josephus (Antt, iii. 12. 3), aveaiv ry y^ airo re 
aporpov xal if>vreia<;. But there is no passage 
perhaps which illustrates this word so well as one 
occurring in Plutarch's treatise, De Lib, Ed. 13 : 
8oT€OV oSv T0t9 TTatalv avairvoijv r&v awey&v 
TTOvcav, ivdufiovfievov^, on ira^ 6 ySto? 'q/JbtSv ek 
av€<nv Kal arrovS^v St^prjrai' fcal Sict rovro ov 
fiovov iypifyopa-cf^y oKKa /cal vttpo^ evpiOr}' ovSi 
7r6\€fio^y dWcL Kal eip'qvrj' ovSe ^ei/jbciv, d\\a koI 

evSia* ovSk iyepyol Trpd^ei^, dWd Kal eopral 

KaOoXjov he a-oi^erac, a&iia fiev, ivSela Kal ttXtj- 
pcia-ei' yltv)(ri 8^, dvea-ev Kal w6v<p. The opposition 
between aveav<; and ottovSij which occurs in this 
quotation, is found also in Plato {Legg. iv. 724 a) ; 
while elsewhere (Plutarch, 8ymp. v. 6), aveai,^ is 
set over against crrevox'^pio', as a dwelling at large, 
instead of in a narrow and strait room. 

When thus we present to ourselves the precise 
significance of dveai^, we cannot fail to note how 
excellently chosen the word is at Acts xxiv. 23 ; 
where e^etv re aveaiv, we translate, " and let 
him have lib&rty,^'^ It would be diflScult to find 
a better word, yet * liberty ' does not exactly express 
St. Luke's intention : Felix, taking now a more 
favourable view of Paul's case, commands the 
centurion who had him in charge, as the context 
abundantly shows, to relax for the future the 
strictness of his imprisonment, to keep him rather 
under honorable arrest than in actual confinement ; 
and it is exactly this partial relaocation of his 
bonds, which e^ctv aveaiv implies. 
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The distinction, then, between it and avdiravai^ 
is obvious. When our Lord promises avaTrava-i^ 
to as many as labour and are heavy laden, if only 
they will come to Him (Matt. xi. 28, 29), the pro- 
mise is, that they shall cease from their toils ; that 
they shall no longer weary themselves for very 
vanity, nor spend their labour for that which satis- 
fieth not. When St. Paul expresses his confidence 
that the Thessalonians, troubled now, should yet 
find av€ai<; in the day of Christ (2 Thess. i. 7), 
that which he anticipates for them is not so much 
rest from labour, as a relaxing of the strings of 
endurance, now so tightly drawn, and, as it were, 
strained to the uttermost. It is true that this pro- 
mise and that are not at their centre two, but one ; 
yet for all this they present the blessedness which 
Christ will impart to his own under different 
aspects, and by help of different images ; and each 
word has its own peculiar fitness in the place 
where it is employed. 



§ xlii, — Ta7r€ivo(f>poavvij, Trpaorr)^, 

The very work for which Christ's Gospel came 
into the world was no other than to put down the 
mighty from their seat, and to exalt the humble 
and meek ; it was then only in accordance with this 
its task and mission that it should dethrone the 
heathen virtue fieyoKo'sjrvxio'i and set up the de- 
spised raTreivo^poavvfj in its room, stripping that 
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of the honor which hitherto it had unjustly 
assumed, delivering this from the dishonor which 
as unjustly had hitherto been its portion. Indeed 
the very word Ta7r€LVo<f>po<jvv7j is itself a birth of 
the Gospel ; no Greek writer employed it before 
the Christian sera, or, apart from the influence of 
Christian writings, after. Plutarch has advanced 
as far as raTreti/o^ptwv (De Alex. Virt. ii. 4), which 
however he employs in an ill sense ; and the use 
which heathen writers make of raireivo^, rairei- 
voTfff:, and other words of this family, shows plainly 
in what sense they would have employed raTret- 
vo(f>po(njvr), had they thought good to allow the 
word. For indeed the instances in which raireivo^ 
is used in any other than an evil sense, and to 
signify aught else than that which is low, slavish, 
and mean-spirited, are few and altogether excep- 
tional. It keeps company with av€K€v0€po<i 
(Plato, Legg. iv. 774 c) ; with dyevvr]^ (Lucian, 
De Calum, 24) ; with hovKiKo^, and with other 
words of this stamp. 

Still these exceptional cases are more numerous 
than some will allow. Such may be found in Plato, 
by whom (Legg. iv. 716 a) Taireivo^; is linked with 
KeKoa-fifjfiivof:, as in Demosthenes we have \6yoc 
fierpioi KoX raTreivoi: and see for its worthier use a 
very sublime passage in Plutarch, De Prof, in Virt, 
10. Combined with these prophetic intimations of 
the honor which should one day be rendered even 
to the very words which have to do with humility, 
it is very interesting to note that Aristotle himself 
has a vindication, and it only needs to receive its 
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due extension, to be a complete one, of the Christian 
Ta7reivo<l}poa'vvrf [Ethic, Nic, iv. 3). Having con- 
fessed how hard it is for a man t§ dKrjdeia fieyoKo- 
yjtvxov elvai — for he will allow no fieyaXoylrvxia 
which does not rest on corresponding realities of 
goodness and moral greatness, and his fi€ya\6y]rvxo<s 
is one fieydXfov avrov d^i&v, af A09 cSi; — he goes 
on to observe, though merely by the way and little 
conscious how far his words reached, that to think 
humbly of oneself, where that humble estimate is the 
true one, cannot be imputed to any as a culpable 
littleness of spirit ; it is rather the true <T(Oif>poavvr) 
(o yap fiiKp&v d^io^i Kal rovrtav d^i&v eavrov, 
a'co(f>pa}v). But if this be so (and who will deny 
it?), then, seeing that for every man the humble 
estimate of himself is the true one, he has herein 
unconsciously vindicated the TaTreivo<f>po<Tvv7i as a 
grace in which every man ought to abound; for 
that which Aristotle, even according to the standard 
which he set up, confessed to be a 'xaKenrov, namely 
ry akfjdela fieyaXoyfrv^ov elvai, the Christian, con- 
vinced by the Spirit of God, and having a standard 
of perfect righteousness before his eyes, knows to 
be not merely a x^Xeirov, but an dSvvaTov. Such 
is the Christian raireivofppoavvrf, no self-made 
grace, and Chrysostom is in fact bringing in pride 
again under the disguise of humility, when he 
characterizes it as a making of ourselves small, 
when we are great {ra7r€Lvo<f>poavvrf tovto iariv, 
orav Tt9 fiiya^ &v, iavTov raTreivot: and he re- 
peats this often ; see Suicer, Thes. s. v.) ; it is 
rather the esteeming of ourselves small, inasmuch 
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as we are so; the thinking truly, and because 
truly, therefore lowlily, of ourselves. 

But it may be objected, how does this view of 
the Christian rwrreivo^poavvTi, as springing out of 
and resting on the sense and the confession of sin, 
agree with the fact that the sinless Lord laid claim 
to this grace, and said, *' I am meek and hwly in 
heart ^^ {ranreLvo^ t§ xapSia^ Matt. xi. 29)? The 
answer is, that for the sinner 7am-€ivo<f>poavvff in- 
volves the confession of sin, inasmuch as it involves 
the confession of his true condition ; while yet for 
the unfallen creature the grace itself as truly exists, 
involving for such the acknowledgment not of 
sinfulness^ which would be untrue, but of creai;ure' 
liness, of absolute dependence, of having nothing, 
but receiving all things of God. And in this way 
the grace of humility belongs to the highest angel 
before the throne, being as he is a creature, yea, 
even to the Lord of Glory Himsel£ In his human 
nature He must be the pattern of all humility, of 
all creaturely dependence ; nor is it otherwise than 
as a man that Christ thus claims to be raTreivo^ : 
for it will be observed that He does not affirm 
Himself raireivo^: rw Trvev/jbarc (contrite sinners 
are such, Ps. xxiii. 19), any more than He could 
speak of Himself as tttoxo? t^ irvevfiari, his 
TTvevfia being divine; but He is raTTCivo? t§ 
Kap Sla : his human life was a constant living on 
the fulness of his Father's love ; He evermore, as 
man, took the place which beseemed the creature 
in the presence of its Creator. 

Let us seek now to put this word in its relation 
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with irpaoTrjt;. The Gospel of Christ did not to 
80 great an extent rehabilitate irpaorrj^ as it had 
done raireivoffypoa-vvrf, and this, because the word 
did not need rehabilitation in the same degree. 
JlpaoTfj^ did not require to be turned from a bad 
sense to a good, but only to be lifted up from 
a lower good to a higher. This indeed it did need ; 
for no one can read Aristotle's portraiture of the 
7r/}ao9 and of Trpodri;? {Ethic. Nic, ir. 5), mentally 
comparing this with the meaning which we attach 
to the words, and not feel that Revelation has 
given to them a depth, a richness, a fulness of 
significance which they were very far from pos- 
sessing before. The great moralist of Greece set 
7r/5aoTi79, as the fieaorri^; vepl opyrj^, between the 
two extremes, opyiKoTrf^ and dopyrjcrla, with how- 
ever so much leaning to the last that it might very 
easily run into this defect ; and he finds the irpaorrf^ 
worthy of praise, more because by it a man retains 
his own equanimity and composure (the word ip 
associated by Plutarch, De Frat, Am. 18, with 
fi€Tpio7rd0€La), than from any nobler reason. 
Neither does Plutarch's own pretty little essay, 
TJepl dopyr)(rCa<:, rise anywhere to a higher pitch 
than this, though we might perhaps have expected 
something higher from him. The word is opposed 
by Plato to 07/0^0x179 {8ymp. 197 d) ; by Aristotle 
to %a\e7roTi79 [Hist. Anim. ix. 1) ; by Plutarch to 
diroTOfila [De Lib. Ed. 18) ; all indications of a 
somewhat superficial view of its meaning.- 

Those Christian expositors who will not allow 
for the new forces at work in sacred Greek, who. 
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would fain limit, for instance, the irpao^; of the 
N. T. to such a sense as the word, when employed 
by the best classical writers, would have borne, 
will deprive themselves and those who accept their 
interpretation, of very much of the deeper meaning 
in Scripture ;* on which subject, and with refer- 
ence to this very word, there are some excellent 
observations by F. Spanheim, Dubia Evangelica, 
vol. iii. p. 398. The Scriptural irpaoTq^ is not in 
a man's outward behaviour only; nor yet in his 
relations to his fellow-men; as little in his mere 
natural disposition. Rather is it an inwrought 
grace of the soul ; and the exercises of it are first 
and chiefly towards God (Matt. xi. 29 ; Jam. i. 21). 
It is that temper of spirit in which we accept his 
dealings with us without disputing or resisting; 
and it is closely linked with the raTr€Lvoff>pi)(Jvvirj^ 
and follows directly upon it (Eph. iv. 2 ; Col. iii. 
12), because it is only the humble heart which is 
also the meek ; and which, as such, does not fight 
against God, and more or less struggle and con- 
tend with Him. 

This meekness however, which is first a meek- 
ness in respect of God, is also such in the face of 
men, even of evil men, out of t]p thought that 
these, with the insults and injuries which they 

* TRey will do this, even tliough they stop short of lengths 
to which Fritzsche, a very learned modern expositor of the 
Komans, has reached ; who on Rom. i. 7, writes : * Deinde con- 
siderandum est formula x^*^ ^M^'' ^^^ elprjinj in N. T. nihil 
aliod dici nisi quod Grseci illo suo x««P^*»' s. cd Trpdrrciv enun- 
tiare consueverint, h. e. ut aliquis fortuuatus sit, sive, ut cum 
Horatio loquar, Ep.i.S, 1, ut gaudeat et bene rem gerat ! ' 
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may inflict, are permitted and employed by Him 
for the chastening and purifying of his people. 
This was the root of David's wpaorrysy when on 
occasion of his flight from Absalom Shimei cursed 
and flung stones at him — ^the thought, namely, that 
the Lord had bidden him (2 Sam. xvi. 11), that it 
was just for him to suffer these things, however 
imjust it might be for the other to inflict them ; and 
out of like convictions all true Christian Trpaony? 
must spring. He that is meek indeed will know 
himself a sinner among sinners ; or, if there was 
One who could not know Himself such, yet bear- 
ing a sinner's doom ; and this will teach him to 
endure meekly the provocations with which they 
may provoke him, not to withdraw himself from 
the burdens which their sin may impose upon him 
(Gal. vi. 1; 2 Tim. ii. 25; Tit. iii. 2). 

The TTpaoTfj^ then, if it is to be more than mere 
gentleness of manner, if it is to be the Christian 
grace of meekness of spirit, must rest on deeper 
foundations than its own, on those namely which 
the ra'7r€ivo<f>po<rvpfj has laid for it, and it can only 
continue, while it continues to rest on these. It is 
a grace in advance of raireivo^poavvri, not as being 
more precious t\^ it, but as presupposing it, and 
as being unable to exist without it. 



§ xliii. — irpaoTfj^;, hneiKeia. 

Taireivoffypoawq and einelKeia are in their mean- 
ings too far apart to be fit objects of synonymous 
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discrimination; but irpctorn^y which stands between, 
holds on to them both. Its points of contact with 
the former have just been considered ; and for this 
purpose its own exact force was sought to be seized. 
Without going over this ground anew, we may 
now consider its relation to the latter. Of iirieUeia 
it is not too much to say, that the mere existence of 
such a word is itself a signal evidence of the high 
development of ethics among the Greeks.' Derived 
from 6?itf«, ioiKa^ * cedo,' it means properly that 
yieldingness which recognises the impossibility 
which cleaves to formal law, of anticipating and 
providing for all those cases that will emerge and 
present themselves to it for its decision; which, 
with this, recognises the danger that ever waits 
upon legal rights, lest they should be pushed into 
moral wrongs, lest the * summum jus ' should in 
practice prove the * summa injuria ;' which, there- 
fore, urges not its own rights to the uttermost, but 
going back in part or in the whole from these, 
rectifies and redresses the injustices of justice.^ It 
is in this way more truly just than strict justice 

^ No Latin word exactly and adequately renders it ; * de- 
mentia * sets forth one side of it, • aequitas * another, and per- 
haps * modestia * (by which the Vulgate translates it, 2 Cor. 
X. 1) a tliird ; but the word is wantiug which should set forth 
all these excellences reconciled in a single and a higher one. 

' This aspect of imeiK^ia must never be lost sight of. 
Seneca (J)e Clem, ii. 7) well brings it out : ' Nihil ex his facit, 
tanquam justo minus fecerit, sed tanquam id quod constituit, 
justissimnm sit ;' and Aquinas : ' Diminutiva est poenarum, se- 
cundum rationem rectam; quando scilicet oportet, et in 
quibus oportet/ 

N 
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would have been ; BUdioy, Kai fiiKriop T*vb9 
iucaiov^ as Aristotle expresses it {Ethic* Nic. v. 
10, 6) ; being indeed, again to use his words, 
jhrdy6p0oi>fia pofbov, ^ iKKelvet Bta to koBoXovi^ 
and he sets the axpifioSUcuo^, the man who stands 
up for the utmost tittle of his rights, oyer against 
the eTTieiKris* Plato defines it {Def. 412 b), hiKaUov 

KOl aV^<t>€p6pT{Dy €XaTT6)(rt9« 

The archetype and pattern of this grace is to 
be found in God, All his gcnings back &om the 
strictness of his rights as against men; all his 
allowing of their imperfect righteousness, and 
giving of ft value to that which, rigidly estimated, 
would have none ; all his refusals to exact extreme 
penalties (Wisd, xii. 18 ; 2 Mace. x. 4 ; Ps. Ixxxr. 
5 : oTi a-Vf Kvpie, yjpfiaro^ Kol iirietk^^ xal TroXtr- 
i\eo^ ct Plutarch, Coriol 24; Penc. 39 ; Cica. 57) ; 
iill his remembering whereof we are made, and 
measuring his dealings with us thereby; we may 
contemplate as iinelK^La upon his part; as it 
demands the same, one toward another, upon ours. 
The greatly forgiven servant in the parable (Matt, 
xviii. 23) had known the hrisUtia of his lord and 
king ; the same therefore was justly expected firom 
him. The word is often joined with if>CKav0p(oiria 

* Daniel, a considerable poet, but a far greater thinker, has 
in a poem addressed to Lord Chancellor Egerton a very noble 
passage, which may be regarded as an expansion of these 
words ; indeed it Woold not be too much to say that the whole 
poem is written in honor of eiric/xrw or * equity,* as being 

** the soul of law. 
The Ufi of justice, and the spirit of right." 
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(Polybius, V. .10. 1 ; Philo, De Vit. Mos. i. 36 ; 
2 Mace. ix. 27) ; with fiaxpoOvfiia (Clemens 
Romanus, 1 Ep. 13) ; and often with Trpaorrj^i : 
thus, besides the passage in the N. T. (2 Cor. x. 1), 
bj Plutarch, Pericl 39 ; Cas. 57 ; cf. Pi/rrh. 23 ; 
De Prof. Virt. 9. 

The distinction between these two, Estius, on 
2 Cor. X. 1, seizes in part, although he does not 
exhaust it, saying : * Mansuetudo [Trpaoriy?] magis 
*ad animum, iTnel/ceta vero magis ad exteriorem 
conversationem pertinet ;' cf. Bengel : * Trpadny? 
virtus magis absoluta, emeUeia magis refertur ad 
alios/ Aquinas too has a fine and subtle discussion 
on the relations of likeness and difference between 
the graces which these words severally denote 
{8umm. Theol 2" 3*, qu. 157) : * Utrum Clementia 
et Mansuetvdo sint penitus idem.' Among other 
marks of difference he especially urges these two ; 
the first that in iineiicBia there is always the con- 
descension of a superior to an inferior, while in 
irpaoTT}^ nothing of the kind is necessarily implied : 
' Clementia est lenitas superioris adversus inferio- 
rem ; mansuetudo non solum est superioris ad infe- 
riorem, sed cujuslibet ad quemlibet ;' and the second, 
that which has been already brought forward, that 
the one grace is more passive, the other more active, 
or at least that the seat of the frpaorrj^: is in the 
inner spirit, while the i'meUeta must needs embody 
itself in outward acts : ' Differunt ab invicem in 
quantum clementia est moderativa exterioris puni- 
tionis, mansuetudo proprie diminuit pasaionem 
irsB,' 
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§ xliv. — ickeimf^, ^on}?. 

KXe9m79 and Xi7<rnj9 occur together John x, 1, 
8 * (c£ Obad. 6 ; Plato, PoL L 351 c) ; and their 
meanings coincide so tan that the one and the 
other alike appropriate what is not theirs, but the 
Kkeimi^ by fraud and in secret (MatL xxir. 43 ; 
John xii. 6 ; cf. Exod, xxii. 2 ; Jer. ii. 26) ; the 
Xiyony? by violence and openly (2 Cor. xi. 26 ; cf» 
Ezek. xxii. 9 ; Jer. vii. 11 ; Plutarch, Be Super, 3 : 
ov ^ofielra Xi/OTa? o olKovp&v) ; the one is the 
'thief and steals; the other is the 'robber' and 
plunders, as his name, from XtiU or Xeia (as our 
own * robber,' from * raub,' booty), sufficiently de- 
clares. They are severally the ' fur ' and * latro ' 
of the Latin. Our translators have always ren- 
dered KKeimfi by ' thief;' it would have been well, 
if they had with the same consistency rendered 
Xi7<m79 by * robber ;' but, while they have done so 
in some places, in more they have rendered it also 
by * thief,' effacing thus the distinction between the 
words. 

We cannot indeed charge them with any care- 
lessness here, as we might those who at the present 
day should render Xiycm;? by 'thief.' Passages 
out of number in our Elizabethian literature make 
it abundantly clear that there was in their day no 

' They do not constitute there a tautology or rhetorical 
amplification ; but as Grotius well gives their several mean- 
ings: 'Fur [icXcTiTf/ff] quia venit ut rapiat alienam; lairo 
[Xj;ot»Jf] quia ut occidat, ver. 10.* 
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such strong distinction between * thief and * robber' 
as now exists. Thus Falstaff and his company, 
who with open violence rob the king's treasure 
on the king's highway, are 'thieves' throughout 
Shakspeare's Henry IV. Still there are several 
places in our Version, where one cannot but regret 
that we do not read * robbers ' rather than * thieves.' 
Thus, Matt. xxi. 13 : " My house shall be called 
the house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
thieves ;" so we read it ; but it is * robbers ' and not 

* thieves ' that have dens or caves. Again, Matt. 
xxvi. 55 : ** Are ye come out as against a thief 
with swords and staves for to take me?" — but it 
would be against some bold and violent robber 
that a party armed with swords and clubs would 
issue forth, not against a lurking thief. The poor 
traveller in the parable (Luke x. 30) fell not among 

* thieves,' but among * robbers ;' bloody and violent 
men, as by their treatment of him they plainly 
declared. 

No passage however has suffered so seriously 
from this confounding of * thief and 'robber' as 
the history of him, whom we are used to call ' the 
penitent thief (Luke xxiii. 39 — 43) ; the anterior 
moral condition of whom is probably very much 
obscured for us, and set to a great extent in a 
wrong light, by the associations which naturally 
accompany this name. It is true that in St.Luke's 
account of the two malefactors, /catcovfr/oi, crucified 
with Jesus, the one obdurate, the other penitent, 
the designation Xiycm}? is not given to them any 
more than icXeimy? : and only from the earlier 
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Eyangelistfl this their more special designation as 
Xfforal has heen drawn. In all probability they 
both belonged to the band of Barabbas, who for 
murder and insurrection had been cast with his 
fellow insurgents into prison (Mark xv, 7). He too 
was a \170n79 (John xviii. 40), and yet no common 
malefactor, on the contrary 'a notable prisoner' 
(Se<r/Aw>? ewMn7/A09, Matt, xxvii. 16)* Now when 
we consider the enthusiasm of the Jewish populace 
on his behalf, and combine this with the fact that 
he had been cast into prison for an unsticcessful 
insurrection, keeping in mind too the condition of 
the Jews at this period, with false Christs, false 
deliverers, every day starting up, we can hardly 
doubt that Barabbas was one of those stormy zealots, 
who were evermore raising anew the standard of 
resistance against the Eoman domination ; flattering^ 
and feeding the insane hopes of their countrymeii, 
that they should yet break the Boman yoke from 
off their necks. These men, when hard pressed, 
would betake themselves to the mountains, and from 
thence would levy petty war against their oppres- 
sors, living by plunder, — if possible, by that of their 
enemies, if not, by that of any within their reach. 
The history of Dolcino's * Apostolicals,' of the Ca- 
misards in the Cevennes, makes sufficiently clear 
the downward progress by which such would not 
merely presently obtain, but deserve to obtain, the 
name of * robbers.' By the Bomans these meu 
would naturally be called and dealt wift as such ; 
nay, in that great perversion of all moral sentiment 
which would find place at such a period as thia 
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was, the name, like *ldept' among the modem 
Greeks, would probably cease to be dishonorable, 
would scarcely be refused by themselves. 

Yet of how diflferent a stamp and character would 
many of these men, these maintainers of a last 
protest against a foreign domination, be likely 
to be from the mean and cowardly purloiner^ 
whom we call the 'thief.' The bands of these 
Xiycrra/, while they would number in their ranks 
some of the worst, would probably Include also 
some that were originally of the noblest, spirits of 
the nation — even though they had miserably mis* 
taken the moral necessities of their time, and had, 
sought to work out by the wrath of man the 
righteousness of God. Such a one we may well 
imagine this penitent Xrja-Tijs to have been. Should 
there be any truth in such a view of his former 
condition, — and certainly it would go far to explain, 
his sudden conversion, — ^it is altogether kept out 
of sight by the name * thief which we have given 
him ; and whether there be any truth in it or not^ 
there can be no doubt that he would be more accu-J 
rately called, ' the penitent robber.^ 



§ xlv. — irXvvd), v/ttto), \ova)» 

We have but the one English word, * to wash,* 
with which to render these three Greek. We must 
needs confess here to a certain poverty of language, 
seeing that the three have severally a propriety of 
their own, — one which the inspired writers always 
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obeerve, — ^and oonld not be promiscuously and 
interchangeably used* Thus irXuveiv is always to 
wash inanijnate things, as distinguished from livii^ 
objects or persons; garments most frequently 
(et/biara, Homer, IL xxii. 155; ifidru^v, Plato* 
Charm. 161 e; and in the Septuagint continually; 
so oToKd^y Rev. vii, 4) ; but not exclusively these, 
which some have erroneously asserted, as wiJaiess 
the only other occasion where the word occurs in 
the N. T., being there employed to signify the 
washing or cleansing of nets {Si/crva, Luke v. 2). 
When David exclaims, ttXvvov /*e am-o t^ dvo^ 
filas (Ps. 1. [li.] 3 ; cf. ver. 9), these words muist 
not be cited in disproof of this assertion iiat only 
of things, and not of persons, irXiveiv is used; for 
the allusion to the hyssop which follows presently 
after, shows plainly that the royal penitent had the 
ceremonial aspersions of the Levitical law primarily 
in his eye, which aspersions would find place upon 
the garmmta of the imclean person (Lev, xiv. 19 ; 
Numb. xix. 6), however he may have looked 
through these to another and better sprinkling 
beyond. 

T^hrreiv and Xovecv, on the other hand, express 
the washing of living persons ; although with this 
difference, that viTrreiv (which displaced in the 
later period of the language the Attic vi^eiv), and 
vl'^curffaif almost always express the washing of a 
part of the body, — the hands (Mark vii. 3), the 
feet (John xiiL 6 ; Plutarch, Thes. 10), the face 
(Matt, vi, 17), the eyes (John ix. 7), the back and 
shoulders (Homer, Od. vi. 224) ; while Xow^f, 
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r. whict is not so much * to wash ' as * to bathe/ and 

P TsMvtrOah * to bathe oneself,^ imply always, not the 

t bathing of a part of the body, but of the whole (thus 

I XeXovftevot to cr&fia, Heb. x. 23 ; of. Acts ix. 37 ; 

1 2 Pet, ii. 22 ; Rev. i. 5 ; Plato, Fh^ed. 115 a). This 

I limitation of vhrreiv to persons as contradistin- 

, guished from things, which is always observed in 

I the N, T., is not without exceptions, although they 

are very unfrequent, elsewhere ; thus, in Homer, 

i7. xvi, 229, S^a?: Od. i. 112, rpa^i^a^:: Lev. 

XV. 12, a-Kevo^. A single verse in the Septuagint 

(Lev. XV. 11) gives us all the three words, and all 

used in their exact propriety of meaning: koI 

oativ i^v a^lnfTai o yovoppvrj^ koX ra^ %^i/x»9 ov 

viviirrai tSart, irXvvet ra Ipbdrta, koI Xovae- 

rat TO a&fia vBan* 

The passage where it is most important to mark 
the distinction between the last considered words, 
the one signifying the washing of a part, and the 
other the washing of the whole, of the body, and 
where certainly our English Version loses some- 
thing in clearness from not possessing words which 
should note the. change that finds place in the 
original, is John xiii. 10: *'J2« that is washed 
[6 XeXovfiivosi] needeth not save to wash [vt- 
•^jf^aaOac] his feet, but is clean every whit," ^ 
The foot-washing was a symbolic act. St. Peter had 

\ The Latin labours under the same defect ; thus in the 

Vulgate it stauds: 'Qui htus est, non indiget nisi ut pedes 

laveL' De Wette has sought to preserve the variation of 

word: ^Wer gebadet ist, der brancht sich nicht als an den 

I Tussen zu waschetk,* 
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not perceived this at the first, and, not perceivings 
it, had exclaimed, " Thou shalt nevet wash my 
feet." But so soon as ever the true meaning of 
what his Lord was doing flashed upon him, he who 
had before refused to suffer Him to wash even his 
feet, now asked to be washed altogether : " Lord, 
not my feet only, but also my hands and my head." 
Christ replies, that it needed not this ; Peter had 
been already made partaker of the great washing, 
of that forgiveness which reached to the. whole 
man : he was XeXovfiivo^y and this great absolving 
act did not need to be repeated, as, indeed, it was 
not capable of repetition: "Now ye are clean 
through the word which I have spoken unto you." 
(John XV. 3). But while it was thus with him in 
respect of the great all-inclusive forgiveness, he did 
need at the same time to wash his feet {yl^^uaOab 
T0U9 iroia^), evermore to cleanse himself, whidi 
could only be through suffering his Lord to cleanse 
him, from the defilements which even he, a justified 
and in part also a sanctified man, should gather 
as he moved through a sinful world. The whole 
mystery of our justification, whiclj is once for all, 
reaching to every need, embracing our whole 
being, and our sanctification, which must daily go 
forward, is wrapped up ui the antithesis between 
the two words. This Augustine has expressed 
clearly and well {In Ev. Joh. xiii. 10) : * Homo in 
sancto quidem baptismo totus abluitur, non praeter 
pedes, sed totus omnino : veruntamen cum in rebns 
humanis postea vivitur, utique terra calcatur* Ipsi 
igitur humani affectus, sine quibus in h&c mortali* 
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tate non viyitur, quasi pedes sunt, ubi ex humanis 
rebus afficimur, . . » Quotidie ergo pedes lavat 
nobis, qui interpellat pro nobis : et quotidie nos 
opus habere ut pedea lavemus in ips4 Oratione 
Dominion confitemur, cum dieimus, Dimitte nobis 
debita nostra.* 



§ xlvi. — ^&^y <l>€yyo^, <j>ai)a"njpy Xu;^vo9, Xa/i9ra9» 

All these words are rendered either occasionally 
or always, in our Version, by * light ;' thus, ^m, 
Matt. iv. 16; Eom. xiii. 12; and often; <t>€fyyo<;^ 
Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 24; Luke xi. 33, 
being the only three occasions upon which the 
word occurs ; {jxooT'^p, Phil. ii. 15 ; Kev. xxi. 11, 
the only two occasions of its occurrence ; 'Kuj(vo^, 
Matt. vi. 22 ; John v. 33 ; 2 Pet. i. 19, and else- 
where ; though often also by * candle,' as at Matt. 
V. 15 ; Kev. xxii. 5 ; and Xa/iTra^i at Acts xx. 8, 
but elsewhere by * lamp,' as at Matt. xxv. 1 ; Kev. 
viii. 10 ; or by * torch,' as at John xviii. 3. 

Hesychius and the old grammarians distinguish 
between <!>&<: and ^4yyo^ (which are but different 
forms of one and the same word), that <!>&<: is the 
light of the sun or of the day, ^€7709 the light or 
lustre of the moon. Any such distinction is very 
far from being constantly maintained even by the 
Attic writers themselves, to whom it is said more 
peculiarly to belong; thus in Sophocles alone 
^67709 is three or four times applied to the sun 
{Antiff. 800 ; AJa^, 654, 840 ; TrfuJnn. 597) ^ while 
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in Plato we meet <l>m ceK^yry: {Pol. vii. 516 h ; cf. 
Isa. xiii. 10 ; Ezek. xxxii. 7). This much truth 
however the assertion of the grammarians has, 
that ^€7709 is predominantly applied to the light 
of the moon or other Inminaries of the night, 0^ 
to that of the sun or of the day ; thus Plato {PoL 
vi. 508 c) sets over against one another ^fj^eptvoy 
<!>&<: and wtcreptvct ^6771;, Nor is it unworthy of 
note that this, like so many other finer distinctions 
of the Greek language, is thus far observed in the 
N. T., that on the only occasions when the light j 
of the moon is mentioned, <l>iyyo^ is the word 
employed (Matt. xxiv. 29 ; Mark xiii. 24 ; cf. Joel 
ii. 10 ; iii. 15), as ^a>9 where that of the sun (Bev. I 
xxii. 6). From what has been said it will follow I 
that ^m, and not <f>iyyo^, is the true antithesis to I 
aKOTo^ (Plato, Pol. vii. 518 a ; Matt. vi. 23 ; 1 Pet. I 
ii. 9) ; and generally that the former will be the | 
more unqualified and absolute designation of light ; | 
thus Hab. iii. 4: xal <f>iyyo^ avrov [rov Qeov] ©9 , 
<}>&<: earcu. (See Doderlein, Lat. Synon. vol. ii. , 
p. 69.) I 

^{D(TTr}p, it has been already observed, is ren- 
dered * light ' in our Version, on the two occasions 
upon which it occurs. The first of these is Phil, 
ii. 15: "Among whom ye shine as lights in the 
world" (<»9 ^wiTTrjpe^ iv Koap^). It would be 
difficult to improve on this rendering, while yet 
it fails to mark with all the precision which one 
would desire the exact similitude which the Apostle 
intends. The (fxoarfjpe^ here are undoubtedly the 
heavehly bodies, (* luminaria,' as the Vulgate has 
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it well, * Himmelslickter,' as De Wette), and 
mainly the Bun and moon, the ^ lights,' or ' great 
lights ' (== * Ixices,' Cicero, poet,), of which Moses 
speaks, Gen. i. 14, 16 ; at which place the Sep- 
tuagint has ffxoartjpe^ for the Hebrew JllTKO. 
Cf. Ecclns. xliii. 7, where the moon is called ^oio-* 
njp : and Wisd. xiiL 2, where (fxoarr^pc^ ovpavov 
is exactly equivalent to ^(rrrjpe^ iy tcocfi^ at 
Phil. ii. 15 ; which last is to be taken as one 
phrase, the Koc/ioi; being the mcUerial world, the 
arepiofia or firmament, not the ethical world, 
which has been already expressed by the yeveit 
axolua Koi SucrpafifAimjf 

So also, on the second occasion of the word's 
appearing, Eev. xxi. 11, where we have translated, 
" Her light [o (jxaarffp avrrj^] was like tinto a stone 
most precious," it would not be easy to propose 
anything better ; and the authors of our Version 
certainly did well in going back to this, Wiclif 's 
translation, and in displacing '^ Her shining,^^ which 
had been admitted into the intermediate versions, , 
and which mtiet have conveyed a wrong impression 
to the English reader. Still, "her light" can 
scarcely be regarded as quite satisfactory, in that 
it is not wholly unambiguous. It, too, may present 
itself to the English reader as, * the light which the 
Heavenly City difiused;' when, indeed, <f>G)(mjp 
means, ' that which diffused light to the Heavenly 
City,' its luminary, or light-giver. What this 
light-giver was, we learn from ver. 23 : " the Lamb 
is the light thereof;" 6 'Kv)(yo^ ainij^ there being 
= 6 (f^woT^p avTTfii here* 
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In respect of Xi;;^09 and Xafiird^, it may yery 
well be a question whether the actual disposition 
made by our translators of the words which they 
had at their command was the best. which could 
have been adopted* If instead of translating 
Xafiird^ * torch' on a single occasion (John xviii. 3), 
they had always done so, this would haye left 

* lamp/ now appropriated by Xa/itTra?, disengaged. 
Altogether dismissing * candle/- they might haye 
rendered \u'xyo^ by *lamp' in all, or certainly 
yery nearly all, the passages where it occurs. At 
present there are so many occasions where * candle' 
would manifestly be inappropriate, and where, 
therefore, they are obliged to fall back on * light,' 
.that the distinction between ^m and \uj(yo^ 
nearly, if not quite, disappears in our Version. 

The adyantages of such a re-arrangement of the 
words appear to me not inconsiderable. In the 
first place, the English words would more nearly 
represent the Greek originals. Av-xyo^ is not a 

* candle ' (* candela,' from * candeo,' the white wax 
light, and then any kind of taper), but a hand- 
lamp, fed with oiL AafiTrd^, again, is not a ^ lamp' 
at all, but a * torch,' and this not merely in the 
purer times of the language, but also in the later 
Hellenistic Greek as well (Polybius, iii. 93. 4; 
Herodian, iy. 2 ; Judg. yii. 16, 20) ; and so, I 
believe, always in the N, T. In proof that at 
Key, yiii. 10, "KafiTrd^ should be translated * torch,' 
(' Fackel,' De Wette,) see Aristotle, De Mund, 4. 
And eyen in the parable of the Ten Virgins it 
would be better so. It nvi,y be urged, indeed, that 
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there the Xafm-dhe*; are nourished with oil, and 
mufit needs therefore be lamps. A quotation, 
however, from Elphinstone's History of India (vol. 
i. p. 333), will show that in the East the torch, as 
well as the lamp, is fed in this manner. He says : 
" The true Hindu way of lighting up is by torches 
held by men, who feed the flame with oil from 
a sort of bottle '* [the d^elov of Matt. xxv. 4] 
** constructed for the purpose." 

It would not be difficult to indicate more passages 
than one, which would be gainers in perspicuity 
by such a re-arrangement as has been proposed, 
especially by marking more clearly, wherever this 
-were possible, the difference between <f>m and 
XiJ^vo?. Thus 2 Pet. i. 19 is one of these ; but 
5till more so John v, 35. We there make our 
Xiord to say of the Baptist, ** He was a burning 
and a shining %A<," — the words of the original 
being, iKelvo^ ^v 6 \vj(^o<: 6 Kai6/i€vo<; koI ^ivtop* 
The Vulgate has rendered them better : < Hie erat 
-lucema ardens et lucens ;' not obliterating, as we 
have done, the whole antithesis between Christ, 
the ^69 aKffdtPov (John i. 8), the ^cS? etc (jxnyri^;, 
the Eternal Light, which, as it was never kindled, 
80 should never be quenched, and the Baptist, a 
lamp kindled by the hands of Another, in whose 
light men might for a season rejoice, and which 
was then extinguished again. It is not too much 
to say, that in the use of Xiixvo? here and at 1 Pet, 
i. 19, being here tacitly contrasted with ^e39, and 
there openly with <f>a><T<f>6po<;, the same opposition 
is intended, pnly now transferred to the higheat 
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sphere of the spiritual world, which the poet had 
in his mind when he wrote : 

" Night s candles are burnt out, and jocund Day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops." 



§ xlvii. — X^P*^» ^09. 

Xapi^ is a word in many respects full of interest; 
it would be difficult to find another in the uses of 
which the Greek mind utters itself more clearly. 
I do not propose however now to consider it in 
more respects than one, that is, in its relations to 
eXjeo^, and as signifying the divine favour and grace; 
I shall only consider how far, and in what respects 
the xapi9 ©eov (Rom. vi. 14, 15 ; xi. 6 ; Gal. ii 
21 ; Heb. xiiL 9) differs from the ekeo^ (Luke L 
50; Eph. ii. 4; 1 Pet. i- 3), his grace from his 



The freeness of the outcomings of Gx^d's love is 
the central point of the x«f>*^* Thus take the re- 
markable definition of the word which Aristotle 
supplies, and in which, though he is but speaking 
of the ;^apt9 of men, he lays the whole weight on 
the fact that it is a benefit conferred without hope 
or expectation of return, finding its only motive in 
the liberality and free-heartedness of the giver {Ehet, 
ii. 7) : €<JT<o S17 xapi^i, Kaff fjv 6 ^odv Xeyerai xaptv 
VTTovfy^etv r^ Beofiiv^, fifj avrX nvo^, fi/rfS* ha ri avr^ 
T^ vTTovpyoxivTi, dW iva ixeCv^ rt. Agreeing with 
this we have xapt? icai Stopech Polybius, i. 31. 6 ; 
cf. Bom. iii. 24 : Bmpedy rg avroy xdptTi, : v. 15, 
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17; xii. 3, 6; xv. 13 ; so xap*9 teal eSvoia, Platd, 
Legg. xi. 931 a ; xdpi^ opposed to fiurOo^, Plutarch, 
JOyc. 15 ; cf. E-om. xi. 6, where St, Paul sets xap^9 
and epya over against one another in sharpest 
antithesis, showing that they mutually exclude one 
another, it being of the essence of that which is 
owed to xap*9 that it is unearned and unmerited, — 
or indeed demerited, as the faithful man would 
most freely acknowledge. 

But while xap*9 has thus reference to the sins 
of men, and is that blessed attribute of God which 
these sins call out and display, Ylia free gift in their 
forgiveness, tkeo^ has special and immediate regard 
to the misery which is the consequence of these 
sins, being the tender sense of this misery dis- 
playing itself in the effort, which only the con- 
tinued perverseness of man can hinder or defeat, 
to assuage and entirely remove it. But here as in 
other cases it may be worth our while to consider 
the anterior uses of this word, before it was assumed 
into this its highest use as the mercy of Him, 
whose mercy is over all his works. Of IXeo? we 
have this definition in Aristotle {RheU ii. 8) : earm 
Brj eX€09, Xwrrj rt? iirl <f>a(,vofiivtp xax^ <l>0afynK^ 
zeal XvTnjpS, tov dva^iov 'njy)(av€iv, o xav ovto? 
'7rpoa'SoKi]a'€i€v av iraOelv, fj t&v avrov rivet. It 
n^U be at once perceived that much will have here 
to be modified, and something removed, when wq 
come to speak of the divine iXeo^. Grief does not 
?ind cannot touch Him, in whose presence is fulness 
of joy ; He does not demand unworthy suffering 
(\u7n7 ci&9 eTri dva^lay: KaKOTroOovvTi, which is the 
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Stoic definition of S\€o% Diogenes Laertlns, yii. 
1. 63)* to move Him, seeing that absolutely nn- 
worthy suffering there is none in a world of sin- 
ners ; neither can He, who is lifted up above all 
chance and change, contemplate, in beholding 
misery, the possibility of being Himself entangled 
in the same. It is not to be wondered at, that the 
Manichseans and others who wished for a God as 
unlike man as possible, cried out against the attri- 
bution of €X€09 to Him ; and found here a weapon 
of their warfare against that Old Testament, whose 
God was not ashamed to proclaim Himself a God 
of pity and compassion (Ps. Ixxviii. 38; Ixxxvi. 15; 
Ixiii. 9). They were favored here in the Latin by 
the word ' misericordia,' and did not fail to appeal 
to its etymology, and to demand whether the 
' miserum cor' could find place in Him. Augustine 
is engaged in continual controversy with them. To 
their objection he answered truly that this and all 
other words used to express human affections did 
require certain modifications, a clearing away from 
them of the infirmities of human passions, before 
they could be ascribed to the Most High; but 
that these for all this were but the accidents of them, 
the essentials remaining unchanged. Thus De Div. 
Qucest ii. 2 : * Item de misericordia, si auferas 
compassionem cum eo, quem miseraris, participatse 
miseriae, td remaneat tranquilla honitas subventendi 
et a misertd liberandiy insinuatur divin» miseri- 

* So Cicero {Tusc, iv. 8. 18) : ' Misericordia est eegritudo ex 
miseria alterins injuria laborantis. Nemo enim pamcidas aut 
proditoris snpplicio misericordia commovetur.' 
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cordids qualiscunque cognitio:' cf. De Cw, Dei, 
ix. 5. We may say then that the xa/3*9 of God, 
his free grace and gift, is extended to men, as they 
are guilty, that his e\€09 is extended to them, as 
they are miserable. The lower creation may he, 
and is, the object of God's eXeo?, inasmuch as the 
burden of man's curse has redounded also upon it 
(Job xxxviii. 41 ; Ps. cxlvii 9 ; Jon, iv. 11 ; Bom. 
viii. 20—23), but of his x^P^^ ™^^ alone; he only 
needs, he only is capable of receiving it. 

In the Divine mind, and in the order of our 
salvation as conceived therein, the eXso^ precedes 
the x^P^^' Grod so loved the world with a pitying 
love (herein was the IXeo^) that he gave his only- 
begotten Son (herein the xapt?) that the world 
through Him might be saved (cf. Eph. ii. 4 ; Luke 
i. 78, 79). But in the order of the manifestation 
of God's purposes of salvation the grace must go 
before the mercy, the ^apt? must make way for 
the 1X609. It is true that the same persons are the 
subjects of both, being at once the guilty and the 
miserable ; yet the righteousness of God, which it 
is just as necessary should be maintained as his 
love, demands that the guilt should be done away, 
before the misery can be assuaged ; only the for- 
given may be blessed. He must pardon, before He 
can heal ; men must be justified before they can be 
sanctified. And as the righteousness of God abso- 
lutely and in itself requires this, so not less does 
the same, as it has expressed itself in the moral 
constitution of man, having there linked misery 
with guilt, and made the first the inseparable com* 
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panion of tlie second. From this it follows that 
in each of the apostolic salutations where these 
words occur, X^pi? precedes eKeo^ (1 Tim. i. 2 ; 
2 Tim. i. 2 ; Tit. i. 4; 2 John 3) ; nor could the 
order of the words have been reyersed. 



. § xlviii. — Oeoaefii^^^ eva-efi'^^, cvXa^i}?, Opfja-Ko^, 

Qeoaefifj^:, an epithet three times applied to Job 
(i. 1, 8 ; ii. 3), occurs only once in the N. T. (John 
ix. 31) ; and deoaifieia no oftener (1 Tim. ii. 10). 
Evcre/SiJ?, with the words related to it, is of more 
frequent occurrence (1 Tim. ii. 2 ; Acts x. 2; 2 Pet. 
ii. 9, and often). Before we proceed to consider 
the relation of these to the other words in this 
group, a subordinate distinction between them- 
selves may fitly be noted ; this namely, that in 
Beoaefiri^ is necessarily implied, by its very de- 
rivation, piety toward Ood^ or toward the gods; 
while eifaefirf^y often as it means this, yet also may 
mean piety in the fulfilment of human relations, 
as toward parents or others (Euripides, Elect. 253, 
254), the word according to its etymology only 
implying * worship' (in our older use of the word, 
that is, * worthship') and reverence well and rightly 
directed. It has in fact the same double meaning 
as the Latin * pietas,' which is not merely ' justitia 
adversum Decs'* (Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i. 41) ; a 
double meaning, which, deeply instructive as it is, 
yet proves occasionally embarrassing in respect of 
both one word and the other ; so that on several 
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befcasions Augustine, when he has need of accu- 
racy and precision in his language, and is using 
* pietas,' pauses to observe that he means by it 
•what €v<ri^€i(t indeed mat/ mean, but Oeoci^eui 
alone must mean, namely, piety toward God 
{De Civ. JDety x, 1 ; JEmchir. 1)* At the same time 
evaifieiay which the Stoics defined eirumjfirj Oe&v 
depairela^ (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 64, 119), and 
which was not every reverencing of the gods, but 
a reverencing of them aright (ev), is the standing 
word to express this piety, both in itself (Xeno- 
phon, Ages iii. 5; xi, 1), and as it is the true 
mean between aOeoTq^ and Beia-iSaifMovia (Plutarch, 
De Sup. 14). 

What might otherwise have required to be said 
on evKa^rj^ has been already anticipated in part in 
considering the word evXdfieia (see p. 38) ; yet 
something further may be added here. It was 
there observed how the word passed* over from sig- 
nifying caution and carefulness in respect of human 
things to the same in respect of divine ; the Ger- 
man *Andacht' had very much the same history 
(see Grimm, Worterbuch, s. v.) The only three 
places in the New Testament in which evXayS?;? 
occurs are these, Luke ii. 25; Acts ii. 5; viii, 2, 
We have uniformly translated it 'devout;' nor 
could this translation be bettered. It will be 
observed that on all these occasions it is used to 
express Jewish, and, as one might say. Old Testa- 
ment piety. On the first it is applied to Simeon 
{Bl/caio<s KoX evKa^risi) ; on the second, to those 
Jews who came from distant parts to keep the 
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T^ommanded feasts at Jerusalem ; and on the tiiird 
there can scarcely be a doubt that the dvSpe^i 
evXafiei^ who cany Stephen to his burial, are not, 
as might at first sight appear, Christian brethren; 
but devout Jews, who showed by this courageous 
act of theirs, as by their great lamentation over 
the slaughtered saint, that they abhorred this deed 
of blood, that they separated themselves in spirit 
from it, and thus, if it might be, from all the 
judgments which it would bring down on the city 
of those murderers. Whether it was also further 
given them to believe on the Crucified, who had 
such witnesses as Stephen, we are not told ; we 
may well presume that it was. 

If we keep in mind that in that mingled fear and 
love which together constitute the piety of man 
toward God, the Old Testament placed its em- 
phasis on the fear, the New places it on the love 
(though there was love in the fear of God's saints 
then, as there must be fear in their love now), it 
will at once be evident how fitly evXa^rj^ was 
chosen to set forth their piety under the Old Cove- 
nant, who, like Zacharias and Elizabeth, "were 
righteous before God, walking in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless" 
(Luke i. 6), and leaving nothing willingly undone 
which pertained to the circle of their prescribed 
duties. For this sense of accurately and scrupu- 
lously performing that which is prescribed, with 
the consciousness of the danger of slipping into a 
careless negligent performance of God's service, 
and of the need therefore of anxiously watching 
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iigainst tie adding to or diminishing from, or in 
any other way altering, that which is commanded, 
liea ever in the words evka^ri^, evKafieia^ when 
used in their religious signification.^ 

Plutarch, in more than one very instructive pas- 
sage, exalts the evXdfieia of the old Bomans in 
divine matters, as contrasted with the comparative 
carelessness of the Greeks. Thus in his Carto^ 
lanua (c. 25), after other instances in proof, he goes 
on to say: "Of late times also they did renew and 
begin a sacrifice thirty times one after another; 
because they thought still. there fell out one fault 
or other in the same; so holy and devout were 
they to the gods " {roiavn] ^ev evXafieia irpo^ to 
Belov 'Po)/ia/a)v).' Elsewhere, he pourtrays JEmilius 
Paulus (c. *6) as eminent for his evXd^eia. The 
passage is long, and I will only quote a portion of 
it, availing myself again of old Sir Thomas North's 
hearty translation, which, though somewhat loose, 
is in essentials correct : " When he did anything 
belonging to his office of priesthood, he did it with 
great experience, judgment and diligence ; leaving 
all other thoughts, and without omitting any an- 
cient ceremony, or adding to any new; contending 
oftentimes with his companions in things which 
seemed light and of small moment ; declaring to 

* Cicero's well-known words deducing 'religio* from *rele- 
gere' may be here fitly quoted (De Nat, Beor. ii. 28): *Qui 
omnia quse ad cuitam deorum pertinerent, diligenter retrac« 
tarent, et tanquam relegerent, sunt dicti religmi.* 

3 North's Plutarch, p. 195. Cf. Aulas Gellius, ii. 28 : 
•Veteres Romani .... in constituendis religionibus atque in 
diis immortalibus animadvertendis easiisHmi cautmimique* 
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tbem that thougli we do presmne the gods are easy 
to be pacified, and that they readily pardon all 
faults ^.nd scapes committed by negligence, jet if 
it were no more but for respect of the common-* 
wealth's sake they should not slightly or carelessly 
dissemble or pass over faults committed in those 
matters" (p. 206). 

But if in evka^rj^ we have the anxious and thd 
Scrupulous worshipper, who makes a conscience of 
thanging anything, of omitting anything, being 
above all things fearful to offend, we have in 
^prjcKo^i which still more nearly corresponds to 
the Latin ' religiosus,' the zealous and diligent 
performer of the divine offices, of the outward ser* 
vice of God. &prf<rK€La (= ' cultus,' or perhaps 
more strictly, 'cultus exterior ^)j is predominantly 
the ceremonial service of religion, the external 
forms or body, of which eva-i^eia is the informing 
sonl. The suggestion that the word is derived 
from Orpheus the Thraciariy who brought in the 
celebration of religious mysteries, etymologically 
worthless, yet points, and no doubt truly, to the 
celebration of divine offices as the frindamental 
notion of the word. 

How delicately and finely chosen then for his 
purpose are these words, Oprja-KO'iSinidprja'Keiay'by 
St, James (i. 26, 27), and how rich a meaning do 
they convey. " If any man," he would say, " seem 
to himself to be OprjcKo^, a diligent observer of 
the offices of religion, if any man would render a 
pure and undefiled Oprja-Kela to God, let him know 
that this consists not in outward lustrations or 
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ceremonial ol3ser7ances ; liay, that there Is a bettet 
dfyqaKela than thousands of rams and rivers of oil) 
imrnely to do justly and to love mercy and to walk 
humhly with his God" (Mic. vi. 7, 8) ; or, accord- 
ing to his own words, " to visit the widows and 
orphans in their affliction, and to keep himself un-* 
spotted from the world" (cf. Matt, xxiii. 23). St. 
James is not herein affirming, as we sometimes hear, 
th^se offices to be the sum total, nor yet the great 
essentials, of true religion, but declares them to be 
the body, the OfyqaKela, of which godliness, or the 
love of God, is the informing soul. His intention 
is somewhat obscured to the English reader from 
the fact that * religious ' and * religion,' by which 
we have rendered Bprja/co^ and BprjcKela, possessed 
a meaning once which they now possess no longer, 
and in that meaning are here employed. St. 
James is indeed claiming for the new dispensation 
a superiority over the old, in that its very OprjaKela 
consists in acts of mercy, of love, of holiness, in 
that it has light for its garment^ its very robe 
being righteousness; herein how much nobler than 
that old, whose Bprja-Kela was at best merely cere- 
monial and formal, whatever inner truth it might 
embody. These observations are made by Coleridge 
(Aids to Reflection, 1825, p. 15), who at the same 
time complains of our rendering of OprjaKo^ and 
Bpri<TK€la as erroneous. But it is not so much 
erroneous as obsolete ; an alternative indeed which 
he has himself suggested as its possible justifica- 
tion, though he was not aware of any such use of 
* religion ' in the time when our Version was made 
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as would' bear out the translators. Milton how* 
ever will at once supply an example of a passage 
in which * religion ' is used to express an outward 
ceremonial service, and not the inner devotedness 
of heart and life to God. Some of the heathen 
idolatries he characterizes as being 

" adorned 
With gay religions full of pomp and gold." 

Paradise Lost, b. i. 

And our Homilies will supply many more : thus, 
in that Against Peril of Idolatry : " Images used 
for no religioriy or superstition rather, we mean of 
none worshipped, nor in danger to be worshipped 
of any, may be suffered." A very instructive pas- 
sage on the merely external character of Oprja-Kela^ 
which also I am confident our translators intended 
to express by their * religion,' occurs in Philo 
{Quod Det Pot. Ins. 7) ; having repelled those who 
would fain be counted among the eiaefiel^ on the 
score of divers washings, or costly offerings to the 
temple, he proceeds : irejfKavqrai yap /cal o5to9 
TTJ^ TTpo^ evaifieiav oBov, BpriaKelav ami oaio- 
TrjTo^ ^ovfjL€vo^. The readiness with which ffpr)- 
(TKela declined into the meaning of superstition, 
service of false gods (Wisd. xiv. 18, 27; xi, 16; 
Col, ii. 18), of itself indicates that it had more to 
do with the form, than with the essence of piety. 
Thus Gregory Nazianzene {Carm, ii. 34,150, 151) ; 

Qptlo'Kflav otba kcli to baifiovav (repaSf 
'H d* tvarifieia Trpoo'Kvvrja'is TptdBos. 

To come now to the concluding word of this 
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group. AeiaiBaifi&v, and Seia-LSai^ovia as well^ 
had at first an honorable use ; possibly * super- 
stitio ' and ' superstitiosus ' had the same; at least 
there seems indication of such in the use of * super- 
stitiosus' by Plautus {CurcuL iii. 27; Amjpkit i. 
1. 169). The philosophers first gave an unfavor- 
able significance to heiatiaifiovia. So soon as they 
began to account fear a disturbing element in 
piety, which was to be eliminated from the true 
idea of it (see Plutarch, De Aud. Poet 12; and 
Wyttenbach, Animadd. in Plut. vol. i. p. 997), it 
was natural, indeed almost inevitable, that they 
should lay hold of the word which by its very ety- 
mology implied and involved fear {Seia-iSaifiovui, 
from SelSo)), and should employ it to denote that 
which they disallowed and condemned, namely, the 

* timor inanis Deorum ' (Cicero, De N. D, i. 41) ; 
in which phrase the emphasis must not be laid on 

* inanis ' but on * timor ;' cf. Augustine {De Civ. 
Dei, vi. 9) : * Varro religiosum a supersHtioso eft 
distinctione discemit, ut a superstitioso dicat timeri 
Decs ; a religioso autem vereri ut parentes ; non 
ut hostes timeri.^ 

But even after they had thus turned SeiaiSai" 
fiovla to ignobler uses, to the being, as Theophrastus 
defines it, ieCKla irepX to SaL/ioviov, it did not at 
once and altogether forfeit its higher significance. 
Indeed it remained a middle term to the last, re- 
ceiving its inclination to good or bad from the 
intention of the user. Thus we not only find 
Beia-LBaifjLayy (Xenophon, Ages. xi. 8; Cyr, iii. 3. 
58), and BecaiScufiovla (Polybius, vi. 56. 7; Jose- 
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phus, Anit. x. 3. 2), in a good sense; but t am 
persuaded also employed in no ill meaning by St. 
Paul himself in his great discourse upon Mars' 
Hill at Athens. He there addresses the Athenians, 
f' I perceive that in all things ye are ©9 Seiac-^ 
Sai/iovearipov^^^ (Actsxvii. 22), which is scarcely, 
*'too superstitious," as we have rendered it, or 

* allzu aberglaiibisch,' as Luther ; but rather * reli- 
giosiores,' as Beza, *sehr gottesfurchtig,' as De 
Wette, have given it.* For indeed it was not 
St. Paul's manner to insult and by insulting to 
alienate his hearers, least of all would he have 
done this at the outset of a discourse ; not to say 
that a much deeper reason than a mere calculating 
prudence, would have hindered him from express- 
ing himself thus, namely, that he would not, any 
more than his great Master, overlook or deny the 
religious element which was in heathenism, how- 
ever overlaid or obscured by falsehood or error 
it might be. Many interpreters, ancient as well 
as modem, agree in this view of the intention of 
St. Paul ; for example, Chrysostom, who makes 
SeiatSaLfiovea-ripov^ = evXajSea-ripov^, and takes 
the word altogether as praise. Yet neither must 
we run into an extreme on this side. St. Paul 
selects with finest tact and skill, and at the same 
time with most perfect truth, a word which almost 
imperceptibly shaded off from praise to blame ; in 
which he gave to his Athenian hearers the honor 
which was confessedly their due as zealous wor- 

• * Bengel (in loc.) : ' beia-idaifiaVf verbum per se fitcov, ideoque 
ambiguitatem habet clementem, et exordio huic aptissimam.* 
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shippers of the superior powers, so fax as their 
knowledge reached, being eva-efieardTov^ iravr&v 
T&v 'EWijvwv, as Josephns calls them ; but at the 
same time he does not squander on them the words 
of very highest honour of all, reserving them for 
the true worshippers of the true and living God. 
And as it is thus in the one passage where SeiatBai" 
fia)v, so also in the one where BeiaiSaifiovlay occurs 
(Acts XXV. 19). Festas may speak there with a 
certain covert slight of the ZcLatZaifiovla, or over- 
strained way of worshipping God ('Gottesvereh- 
rung' De Wette translates it), which he conceived 
to be common to St. Paul and his Jewish accusers, 
but he would scarcely have called it a * supersti- 
tion ' in Agrippa's face, for it was the same which 
Agrippa himself also held (Acts xxvi. 3, 27), whon^ 
certainly he was very far from intending to insult. 



§ xlix. — KKvfia, #cXaSo9.. 

These words are related to one another by 
descent from a common stock, derived as they both 
are from /cXam, * frango ;' the fragile character of 
the branch, the ease with which it may be broken 
off, to be planted or graffed anew, constituting the 
basis and leading conception in both words. At 
the same time there is a distinction between them, 
this namely, that xXijfia ( = * palmes ') is especially 
the branch of the vine {afiiriXov Kkrjfia, Plato, 
Pol i. 353 a) ; while KXdSo^ (=* ramus') is the 
branchy not the larger arm, of any tree ; and this 
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distinction is always observed in the N. T., where 
Kkrjfia only occurs in the allegory of the True Vine 
(John XV. 2, 4, 5, 6 ; cf. Num. xiii. 24; Ps. Ixxix. 
12 ; Ezek. xvii. 6) ; while we have mention of the 
kKoZol of the mustard-tree (Matt. xiii. 32), of the 
fig-tree (Matt. xxiv. 32), of the olive-tree (Rom. xi. 
16), and of trees in general (Matt. xxi. 8 ; cf. EzeL 
XXXI. 7 ; Jer. xi. 16 ; Dan. iv. 9). 



§1- 

[I have put together, and in a concluding article subjoined, 
as there are readers to whom they may be welcome, a few 
passages from different authors, intended to have illustrated 
some other synonyms of the New Testament, besides those 
which, after all, I have found room to introduce into this 
volume.] 

a. "xpriarorri^i^ a^aOoDavvri, — Jerome ( Comm, in 
\E}p. ad Gal. v. 22) : Benignitas sive suavitas, quia 
apud GrsBCOS *)(pri(rr6Tri^ utrumque sonat, virtus 
est lenis, blanda, tranquilla, et omnium bonorum 
apta consortio; invitans ad familiaritatem sui, 
dulcis alloquio, moribus temperata. Non multum 
bonitas \arfa6(aavv7J\ a benignitate diversa est; quia 
et ipsa ad benefaciendum videtur exposita. Sed 
in eo differt ; quia potest bonitas esse tristior, et 
fronte severis moribus irrugatfi. bene quidem facere 
et prsBStare quod poscitur ; non tamen suavis esse 
consortio, et su& cunctos invitare dulcedine. 
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)8. €X7rt9, irloTi^. — Augustine {Enchirid, 8) : 
Est itaque Jides et malarum rerum et bonarum : 
qtiia et bona creduntur et mala ; et hoc fide bon&, 
non maid. Est etiam fides et prseteritanim rerum, 
et prsesentium, et futurarum. Credimus enim 
Christum mortuum ; quod jam prseteriit : credimus 
sedere ad dexteram Patris ; quod nunc est : credi- 
mus yenturum ad judicandum ; quod futurum est. 
Item fides et suarum rerum est et alienarum. Nam 
et se quisque credit aliquando esse coepisse, nee 
fuisse utique 8enl{)itemum ; et alios, atque alia; 
nee solum de aliis hominibus multa, quae ad reli- 
gionem pertinent, verum etiam de angelis credimus. 
Spes autem non nisi bonarum rerum est, nee nisi 
futurarum, et ad eum pertinentium qui earum spem 
gerere perhibetur. Quae cum ita sint, propter has 
caussas distinguenda erit fides ab spe, sicut voca- 
bulo, ita et rationabili differentia. Nam quod 
adtinet ad non videre sive quae creduntur, sive quae 
sperantur, fidei speique commune est. 

7. cr;^/(r/ia, aip€(n<s, — ^Augustine {Con. Crescon. 
Don, ii. 7) : ScMsma est recens congregationis ex 
aliquA sententiarum diversitate dissensio ; haresis 
autem schisma inveteratum. 

S. fiaKpoOvfila, TrpaoTT}^, — Theophylact {In GaL 
V. 22) : fiaKpoOvfila irpaoTqro^ iv rovn^ Bok€i irapa 
ry ypa^ hia^epet^v, r^ roy fiev fiaxpoOvfiov iroXify 
ovra iv if>povij<r€i, fiij of eo)9 aXKa trx^^V ^Tftrfc^ei/a* 
T7JV TrpoarjKovaav BUrjv rtp irraloim' rov hi irpaov 
a<f>Uyai iravTairaatv. 
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€. \oiSopio9, fiXaa-ifyrffiio}. — Calyin (Comm. tn 
N. T. ; 1 Cor. iv. 12) : Notandum est discrimen 
jnter hsBC duo participia, XoiBopovfievoi koI fiXaa-' 
ijyrffiovfievoi* Quoniam Xoihopia est asperior dica- 
citas, quae non tantnm perstringit hominem, sed 
acriter etiam mordet, famamque apertft contnmelid 
sugillat, non dubiom est qnin \oiZopelv sit male- 
dicto tanquam aculeo vulnerare hominem ; proinde 
reddidi maledictis lacesaitL 'BKaa^fila est apertius 
probrum, quum quispiam graviter et atrociter pro- 
scinditur. 

?• '^VX**^?, trapKiKo^. — Grotius {Annott. in 
N. T. ; 1 Cor. ii. 14) : Non idem est -^u^t^o? av 
OptoTTo^ et aapKiKo^. '^vx'^fco^ ^t qui humanas 
tantum rationis luce ducitur, aapKiKOs qui corporis 
affectibus gubematur: sed plerunque '^^uyiKol 
aliqud. in parte sunt a-apKiKol, ut GrsBcorum pbilo- 
sopbi scortatores, puerorum corruptores, glorias 
aucupes, maledici, invidi. Verum hie (1 Cor. ii. 14) 
nihil aliud designatur quam homo humand. tantum 
ratione nitens, quales erant Judaeorum plerique et 
philosophi Graecorum. 

^. fieravoifOt fierafiiXofiai. — Bengel {Gnomon 
N. T. ; 2 Cor. yii. 10) : Vi etymi fierdvoia proprie 
est mentis, fierafiiXeia voluntatis ; quod ilia sen- 
tentiam, haec solicitudinem vel potius studium 
mutatum dicat. . . . Utrumque ergo dicitur de eo, 
quern facti consiliive poenitet, sive poenitentia bona 
sit sive mala, sive malae rei sive bonae, sive cum 
mutatione actionum in posterum, sive citra earn. 
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Veruntamen si usum spectes, fierafiiXeia plerunqtie 
est fieaov vocabulum, et refertur potissimum ad 
actiones singulares : fierdvoM vero, in N. T. prse- 
sertim, in bonam partem sumitur, qua notatur 
poenitentia totius vitse ipsorumque nostri quodam- 
modo ; sive tota ilia beata mentis post errorem et 
peccata reminiscentia, cum omnibus affectibus eam 
ingredientibus, quam fructus digni sequuntur. 
Hinc fit ut fieravoetv saepe in imperativo ponatur, 
fierafieXeiaOa^ nunquam : ceteris autem locis, ubi- 
cunque fierdvoia legitur, fieTafiiXecav possis sub- 
stituere : sed non contra. 

0, alcov, Koafio^. — Bengel {lb. Eph, ii. 2) ; aloiv 
et Koa-fio^ difFerunt, 1 Cor. ii. 6, 12; iii. 18. lUe 
hunc regit, et quasi informat : Koafio^ est quiddam 
exterius ; aldv subtilius. And again (Eph. vi. 12) : 
Koa-fio^ mundus, in suit extensione : alcov seculum, 
praesens mundus in su^ indole, cursu et censu. 

1. irpav^, ^<n};j^M>9. — Bengel {lb. 1 Pet. iii. 4) : 
Mansuetus [Trpai/?], qui non turbat : tranquillus 
\riav')(i'Osi\^ qui turbas aliorum, superiorum, infe- 
riorura, aequalium, fert placide . . . Adde, mansue- 
tus in affectibus: tranquillus in verbis, vultu, 
actu. 

K. OvrjTOf:, v€Kp6^. — Olshausen (Opusc. Theoll. 
p. 195) : N6/C/309 vocatur subjectum, in quo sejunc- 
tio corporis et animse facta est: Ovfiro^^ in quo 
fieri potest. 

X. 6\€09, olKTipfi6<i. — Fritzsche {Ad Bom. vol. ii. 
p. 315) : Plus significari vocabulis 6 oiKTipfio^ et 
p 
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ohcrelpeiv qnam verbis o ^09 et iKeetv recte veteres 
doctores vulgo statutint. Illis enim cum XXaof;, 
iXdofiai et i\datcofiai, his cum ot et ol/cro^ cognatio 
est. *0 e\€09 aegritudinem benevole ex miseri4 
alterius haustam denotat, et commune vocabulum 
est ibi coUocandum, ubi misericordise notio in 
genere enuntianda est; 6 ol/cripfio^ aegritudinem 
ex alterius miseriS, susceptam, quae fletum tibi et 
ejulatum excitat, h. e. magnam ex alterius miseri& 
segritudinem, miserationem declarat. 
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Fellow of CaiMt College, Canbridge. avo; doth, 7«. 6<l. 

CAMBRIDGE PROBLEMS.— Solutions of Senieite-House 

Problems for Four Team {\m» to ISftlK By N. M. F££R£R8» and Rev. 
J. S.JACKSON, Fellows of CalusCollfige, Cambcklge. ^o. cloth, 15». (k(. 

CAMBRIDGE PROBLEMS, 1854.-SoIution8 cxf the Pro- 

blems proposed in the Senate House Examination, January 1854. By the 
Moderators (W. WALTON, M.A. Trinity College, and C. F. MACKENZIE, 
M.A. Fellow of Caius College). In 8vo. yShorU^. 

CAMBRIDGE.-<iambridge Guide: Including Historical and 

Architectural Notices of the Public Buildings, and a concise Account of the 
Customs and Ceremonies of the University, with a Sketch of the Places most 
worthy of Note in the County. A N«v BdSiDn* irltli JBngMiringt and a Map. 
12ma chith, te. B4. 

CAMBRIDGE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM.-A Band-Book 

to the Pictures in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. Qrown 8vo. sewed, 
U. M. ; or in cloth elegant, 2*. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE.— Cambridge Mathematical JouraaL VoL L 

Second Edition, 8ro. oloth, 18#. 



CAMBBI])6IL-«QAVIl)ii4ge and Dnblia Uathe^tieal Jowmal. 

Eight Vols. 8vo. cloth, 61. Ss, , . , 

CICBftO.-(Hcemon€ldi[g0, Utm£^Tl«iudrt9d.lQ^«9M^. 

12^0. seized, 2». 6<l.' 

CICEBO,— Cicero on Friendship^ literally Translated by an 

M.A, 12mb. «cwcd, i*. «d. » ; • « ' : ' 

CLAttK— Aristophanes, a revised Text with a Gommentary 

by W. a. CLARK, M.A. Fellow and Assistant Tutor of TtlA. Coll. CaaAftidge. 

OOLEMSa.— Tillage Senmrns. By Bev. J. W. GolenflOy D.D. 

Bishop of Natal. Second Edithm. Ttp. 8to. ctoth, ft. M. ' « • 

COOPER— A Geometrical Treatise on Conic ^ectiQn& T^ 

the Rev. J. E.' CQO?ER, M.A. Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. ' ' 

DAVIES AND VAUGHAN.-Plato's RepnbUc. 

A New I'ranslation into EnglUh, wtfh an Intxodnetloil and' Not^f; By two 
FeUows of Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, (D. J. VAtfGHAN; M.A. and the 
Rev. J. LL. DAVIES, M.A.) Crown 8v4>. cloth, 7«. 6d. . ^ . 

*' A, really food, liy wUeh «• wma a lilMaliaaA elegant twariattoa.*— 4»se<<|tofv 

DEMOSTHENES.— Demostheneade Corona 

The Greek Text, with English Notes. By BERNARD DRAKE, M.A. 
Fellow of King*s Coll. Cambridge^ Editor and TUttslatoB •f'tbe <* l^imeuldes 
ofAsehyltts." Ofown 8to.- cloth, 5«. 

" A neat uid nwftil •dltion.>*~i«A«iunin. 

DEM0SYHENE6.— Translation of Demosthd&es on the 

Crown. By iht Vittv. J. P. NORRIS, FeBow of Trinity €«ll^fa, Cambtidge, 
. and oqe of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. Cloth, 3s, 
*• The best tnuMrattcM that ire remenber to haw ieea/*— L«k O mi etU , 
. •* AdmlmMy rvpreanttlng boCii the leaw wd rtyle of the ori«iaaL''--4</WmnHB. 

DRAEE.-^Notes Explanatory and Critical on the BooJb of 

Jonah and Hesea. By tli« Ret>. W. DRAKE, M.A. late FeBow of 81. John's 
College, Cambridge. 8to. cloth, 9«. 

DBAKBr-4iadiyl'5jiimenid«a. ; , 

TheOieek Takt wflh £ngliah Notes; with an Intsodnction, conCiKtning an ' 
Analysis of C. O. MtUUr's Diasertsaona ; and «a EngUih Uetapsi q^xansla- 
tten. By BERNARD DBAKEi M.A. Fellow of Kiviig's CoU^e, CamWdge, 
Editor of <* DemostheMa d« Cpran^**: Svp. f loth, 7<. ^4. ...,,). 

EUCLID— Enmpiations a^d Cprollaries of the Prot^OsIiions 

of the First Six Books of Euclid, together With the jEleventh mi Twelfth. 
l8mo. sewed, Is, 



4 HACUnXAK k d6.''5 mJbSlOMO^K 

]#AKB.-^^Bi^etB on the Dbai& of ih» Dolite of WeiHngton, 

by SEBASTIAN EVANS. 8vo. sewed, 1«. 

Problem! for Four Yean (1848 to 1851.) By N. M. FERRERS. .,uA Rev. 
J. 8. JACKSON, FeUowa of Cains CoUege, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, ]5#. 6^ 

FROST.— The First Three Sections of Newton's .Principia, 

with Notes and Problems in illustration of the subject. By' PERCIVAL 

/' ^riMI8T,'lli.A« lat^ Fellow Vt St. John's CoUege, Cambrid^^^ and Mathe- 

, iiutical' JUeptujvr of Je^ .Vf CoUege. Crown Svo. clotlu ^ " [/» the Prea. 

FROST.— Thncydides, Book VI. The Greek Text, and English 

. ^ KoCM': %Hsh a Slap of Syxaiuse. By PJBACIYAL FROST, Joa^ M.A. Ute 
Fellow of St^ Jpha's CoUege» Cambridge. Svo, cloth, 7s, Qd.. . IReadg. 

** Done In a hitUj ntUlketory nuumer.**— .^MMMmim. 

GODFRAT.— An Elementary Treatise on the liunar^eoiy. 

With a brief Sketch of the History of the Problem up to'the thne of Newton. 
By HUGH GODFRAY, B.A. of St. John's CoUege, Cambridge. Svo. cloth. 

**4s ta^^UmoBA/^n tKStiM we tUn^ it a^Sf Justly claim to iaper«ede all fonner oan."— 

GRANT.— Plane Astfoiiomy. 

Including' Explaifiitiohs of OMtiia 'Pfaenomenft, ami Deeeripttens of Astrono- 
mical Instruments. By the Rev. A. R. GRANT, M.A. FeUow of Trinity 
College, Cambridgii. •6«*.torild«,«t.> ' .. • 

GRIFFIN.— The Theory of Double Refraction. By W. N. 

GRIFFIN, M.A. late FeUow and Assistant Tutor of ,^t. John^s CoUege, Cam- 
bridge. 8to. sewed, %t. 

GRIFFIN^-tA Treatise, oi^ Optjics, by W- N. Griffin^. l|Jk.late 

WeUffw Mad Assistant Jutoy cf St, John's College^ Cambridge, dvo. bds. &i. 

HALLIFAZ.— Bishop HaUi&x's Analysis of the Civil Law. In 

which ft eomparisott is «ccaiAo&aUy made between the &c»ii«n Laws and those 
» of Enkland^ A new Edition, with alterations and additions, being the heads 
' ' or a bourse ik t^ttttfea publicly defivtt^d k the Unitftertity o^ CamtoMi ^J 
S. W. GBLDART, LL.D. Ma. bds. 8«. 6d. ; inteilBaTed, lU. €tf. ; double in- 
terleaved, 12«. 6<f. 

HARDWICE.-A History of the' GhiflstlAii'0&iitch;dnrilkj^ the 

Middle Ages. B^ the R**. CHAS. HARDWICK, M.A: FeHoIr of St. Catha- 
' riije's HUl,- alt A lat« Cambridge Ptvaoher at th« Chaptil RoyBl, Whitehall: 
• Author of •« A'Hbtory of the ILXHIX. AttlfeH*s.** Wltb Four Maps con- 
structed for this Work by A. KEITH J0HV#TON, Esq.' Crown- Svo. cloth. 
.. , . , lO*. M, ^ r . , .£/«•< Ppiluhed. 

•' Mr. Uardwiek U to be eongratulated on tbe nieeeu/bl aelileTemem bf a dlfltWft tuk.* 
C^AWf/Mm VHttembrancei; Oct*. 18A3. 

•»• This is part of a Series of Theological Manuals no^T ill p^ogretli. 



MACMHiAN k CXX'S BUBLJCATIWS. 

HABDWICE.— Twenty Sermons for Town i 

the Key. CHAS. HARDWICie, M.A. Fallow of St. Catharine's HalT, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8To..eloth» 0«. fiA 

HABDWICE.— A History of the Christian Chvrch during the 

Refonnation. By the Rev. CHAS. HARDWICK, M.A. FeUow of St. Catha^ 
Tine'* HaU» Cambiidgtf^ '~ {J^^piHrhg' 

* « * This is part of a Series of Theological Manuals noW In progre^ tf . 

HEUjEKICA; or/a Histbiy of Greece in trr^ek, beginning 

with the Invasion of Xexxes» Part. I.; as related hy Dibdorus and Thucydides. 
With Explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical, for the Use of Schools. By 
J. WR»^HT«,M.A^ of Tii»UyCoU0ge, Cana>ridge» and Head A^sterxtf Sutton 
Coldfield Grammar School. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d, - • •• *■ 

*«* The book is already in use in Rugby and other schools. 

" The Notei are exactly o^ Iha* aiaMrttlt* aoB «ii«t«rtiye mMi Ateb dw ttjAm at 4f 
eommeiiceraeut of bia coarse most itanda im seed qt, and which the Hko^ who ie also aa 
experienced teacher, alone can tapplj.**— Educational Timeh ^pr*tt 1658. 

** A food plan well esee«tcd.7— GuordMfi. April 13, 1853. . 

- •' * ' . ' 1 i 

HEMMING.— An Elementary Treatise W the Diffei^ntial 

and Integxal Calcu^ifs. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. By 6, W. 
HEMMING, M.A. bellow of St. Jdhn*s College, Canibrfcl^. Second Edittbii, 
with Coxrectioiis tod Additions. 8vo. eleth, 9«. 

*»* This edition hM been ca^»|iiUy revjbsed >y the Author^ and ix^p^itM^ ^W' 
ations and additions have been introduced for the sajte of fendering the yraft tnbre 
available for school use. 

" There is no Wwk in eoiamon ase from wlifeh' 90 elear mi nMtt a Taaom\ei$9 of the 
principles of the Calculus can be 10 readily obtaiqed.**— lit. Gaaelte. 
" Merits onr blgbeit commendation."— £njr(wA Journal fif BdnetUioH^ JlforeA, 1868. 

H£BVET,7-The Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour Jeaus 

Christ, as contained in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, rikoneiled 
with each otiier and with the* Genealogy of the House* of I>avid, fzou Adam to 
the close of the Canon of the Old Testament, and shewn tbbe in haaroMmy with 
the true Chronology of the Times. By the Lord ARTHUR HERYEY, M.A. 
lUct9T0f{ckit4rth!wit;hH«rriiigen 8to. oloth^ 10#. edf/ ' 

" Lord Hervey 1^ entitled to-the praise of harlni^opened up new views bfliis subject, and 
hav^ treated it with a learned painstaking not often *)U!«eded."-<-JVeiM»n)'lM'inM. 

HOWES.— A History of the Christian Church during the First 

Six Centuries. By J. b. HOWES, Mi A. Edlow of St. l^eter^ CoU. CamhJ '. 
%* TKis is part of a series of Theiological Manuals now in ^ogrese. 



HULSEAN essa;;s. 

J844. GRUGGEK (J. I 

1845. BABIKGTON ((i., _, , — 

' 1848. WROTH (H. J.) 3*. 1852. BOLTO^ (W. ?.) 8vo. cloth, 6#, 



' J844. GBUGGEK (J. F.) 3*. 6rf. 1850. lirACKENZrfi fff.) (Vreparlng. 
1845. BABIKGTON (C.) 5*, 1851. HEARD (J. B.) 2»: 



6 macmillaK & co;s prmnciTioNs. 

HUMPHRETS.— Exercltationes lambicae; or, Progresave 

^ Exercises in Greek Iambic Verse. To Vhieh are prefixed, «h0 Rules of Greek 
Prosody, with copious Notes and Illmtrations of the Exerdses. By E. R. 
HUMPHREYS, LL.D. Head Master of the Cheltenham Grammar School, 
fiected Edittoni I7€it Rtadg. 

aULBERT.— The Gospel Revealed to Job: or Patriarchal 

Pa|.th and Px)»ctic« illustia^ed. Ey C. A. HUI.BERT, M,A. 8vo. cloth, 12«. 

B7MERS.— A Treatise on Analjrtical Geometry of ^Three 

Dimensions. Third Edition. ' By J. HTMERS, D.D. late Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. 8ro. hds. 10«. 6d. 

HTMERS.— Elements of the Theory of Astronomy. 

Second Edition. By J. HYMERS, D.D. 8vo. bds. 14«. 

HTMERS.-^ Tieatise onConio Seetions. 

By J. HTMESS, D.D. 8vo. bds. 9§. 

HTMERS.— A Treatise on the Theory of Algebraical Equa- 

tiottt. SeM&^EfUtion. By J. PYMERS, D.D. Syp.hd». 9s,«d, 

HTMERS.— A Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

Third Edition. By J. HYMERS, D.D. 8yo. bds. 8#. 6(2. 

HTUERS.— A Treatise on the Integral Calculus. 

Third Edition. By J. HYMERS, D.D. 8vo. bds. 10«. 6({. 

JAMESON.— Solutions of the Senate-House Riders for Fqur 

Years ()M8 to 1851.) By the Rev. F. J. JAMESON, M.A. Fellow of Caius 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

JEWELL,— Apologia Ecclesis Anglicansd. Huic novse 

Editiooi ao«edit Epistola celeberrima ad vlrum NobUem D. Scipionem, Patri- 
cittn V«netumi. <!• consilio Tiidente conacripta. Fcp. 8?o. bds. . i$, Sd, 

JEWELL.— An Apology of the Church of England, and an 

Epistle to Seignior Scipio concerning the Council of Trent, translated ftom the 
original Latin, and illustrated vith Notes, ohieflydrawn. ftom the Author's 
" Defence of the Apology." By A. T. RUSSELL. Fcp. 8vo. bds. 5#. 

JUSTIN MARTTR.-S. Justmi Philosophi et Martyris 

Apologia Prima. Edited, with a corrected Text, and English Introduction 
and oKpianatory Notes, by W, TROLLOFE, M.A. Pembroke CeUege, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. bds. 7«. Gd. 

JUSTIN MARTYR.-Justin Martyr's Dialogue with Tiypho 

the Jew. Translated ftom the Greek Text, with Notes, chiefly for the ad- 
▼ant^e of English Readers. A preliminary DisstrUtion and a short Analysis. 
By HENRY BROWN, M.A. 8vo. bds. »«. 



MACMBLLAN & CCy.'S PtlBIICATtONS. 7 

JUVSNAL.-- Jtiveoial : cblefly ftom the T^ of Jahh. 

With Engliih Notes for the Uae of Schools. By J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambric^. Cirown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

** A palnkUktef and erltieal tdmaa/> ~apeetmtor. 
*' B^biU «oand mad ezteuive »ehol«nhii>.*! — Ckntti&* Remembraitcer, 
** The learning and taste of the Editor are eminent"— JVoi«eet|^rmu<. 
** Seholarllke and satisfkctory.**— JLt<. Gom. 

*• Intended for «ae in tehMite ( and well fitted for Ita yarpoM, bSt Ab* worthy of a place in the 
library of more advaneed student*. Rich ia uaefUI facU and good authorltiea."— ilM«ma>u]m. 

KINGSLEY.-'LeGtiires on the Alezandnan Philosophy. 

By Rev. C. KINGSLEY, Author of ** Phaethon." Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

IJust Ready. 

EIN6SLE7.— Fha.ethon; or Loose Thoughts for Loose 

Thinkers. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of Middleliam and 
Rector of Eversley ; Author of <' The Saint's Tragedy," &c. Second Edition. 
Crown 8to. boards, 2*. 

** The Dialogue of Pbaetbon has striking beauties viewed apart from Iti espMssed referenre 
to this modem form of heresy; and its suggestions may meet half way many a latent doubt, and, 
liln a Hgfat breese, Uft fMm the soul eloads that are gathering hesvily, and threatening tu settle 
down in wintry gloom on the summer of many a fair and promising young lite.**— Spectator. 

** We cordially welcome Mr. Ringsley Into the field of discussion on which he has here 
eMeied* It la one la which he Is capable beyond most of doing the state some service."— 

LATHAM.-^reometriiesal Prohlems in the Properties of Conic 

Sections. By H. LATHAM, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall. 8vo. 
sewed, Zt.ed. 

LAW.— Remarks on the Fable of the Bees. 

By WILLIAM LAW, Author of " A Serious Call." With an Introduction 
by F. D. MAURICE, M.A, Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, i$. 6d. 

L£ BAS. Prize Essay. 

M49. SCOTT (C. B.) 2». 6d, 

LETTERS from Italy and Vienna. 

Small 8vo. cloth, 5«. 6d. 

« Living and Ufe-tIke."~S))eefalpn 

" Since Iklr. Matthew's weU>known and ever-flresh Diary of an Invalid, we have not met with 
a more pleasant and readable volume."— jEh^/m* Churekman^ 

LUND.— A Short and Easy Course of Algebra. 

Chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools, with a numerous 
collection of Original easy Exercises. By the Rev. T. LUND, B.D. late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 12mo. eloth, is. 6d. 
" His de&ttitioiu are admirable for their slmj^idty and deamen.**— J/AemniM. 

LUND.— A Key to the Exercises contained in the "Short and 

Easy Course of Algebra." 12mo. Ump cloth, 5«. 



8 HA.GMILLAIf & CO/S ?[JBLICATK)NS. 

MACKENZIE.— The Beneficial Infiumice of the GL^rgy during 

the fint Thousand Tears of the CtaristUa Era. By the late HENRY 
MACKENZIE, B.A. Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridere. Groim 8vo. 
cloth. ilnthePrest. 

M COY. — Preparing for Publication; to be completed in abont Five Parts, 
price 5«. each, forming One Volume 8vo. of about 500 pages, with nearly 1,000 
illustratimsin th^text, dmwn and engraved by the Author, 

A Manual of the Genera of British Fossils. 

Compriiing Systematie Deseriptions of all the Clastea, Orders, F«Bnin!e*« and 
Genera of Fossil Animals found in the Strata of the British Islea ; with 
figures of all the Generic Types. By FREDERICK M'COY, Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy, Queen's College, Belfast; Author of "Characters 
of the Carboniferous Xiimestone Fossils of Ireland," " Synopsis of the Siliirian 
Fossils of Ireland,** otie of the Authors of " Sedgwick and M'Coy's British 
Palaeozoic Rocks and Fossils," &c. 

M COY. — Preparing for Publication, in One Volume, crown 8to. with numerous 
IlloatratioDS, 

An Elementary Introduction to the Study of Falseontology. 

With numerous Figures illustrative of Structural Details. 
*«* This little Work is intended to supply all that elementary iofonnation on the 
Structure of Fossil Animals, with reference to the most nearly alHed existing 
types, illustrated explanation of technical terms, &:c. which the beginner may 
require, but which would be out of place in the Author's systematic volume 
on tile Genera. 

M'COY.— Contributions to British Falseontology; or, First De- 
scriptions of several hundred Fossil Radlata, Articulata, Mollusca, and Pisces, 
from the Tertiary, Cretadeous, Oolitic, and Palaeozoic Strata of Great Brita^i. 
With numerous Woodcuts. By Professor M'COY, F.G.S. Hon. F.C.P.S. 

*^* This forms a complete Series of the Author^s Papers from the "Annals of 
Natural History." [Ntarly Ready. 

M'COY AND SEDGWICK'S British Palaeozoic Fossils. 

Part I. 4to. sewed, 16«. 
'■ '—^ Part li. 4to. sewed, 10#. 

MAUBICE.— Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. Vol. L 

By F. D. MAURICE, M. A. Chaplain of Lincohi's Inn. lOi . 6rf. [/«*/ Rtady, 

MAURICE.— Lectures on Modem History and English 

Literature, delivered to the Students of King's College, London. By F. D. 
MAURICE, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. [Preparing. 

MAURICE.— Law's Remarks on the Fable of the Bees, with 

an Introduction of Eighty Pagee by F. D. MAURICE, M.A. Chaplain of 
Lincoln's Inn. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 4«. 6tf. 
**ThJ« iatrodnction dUcuHPS the Beligloiiar Pplifica], Social, and Ethical Tbeories of wr 
day, and Bho\va the special worth of Law's method, and hQW flir it is applicable to our eir» 
cumstanees " 



Hi^CICIIXAN & 00/S FUBUCATIONS; t) 

MAURICE.— Letter to Dr. Jelf, on the meaning of the woid 

Eternal, and on the Punishsient of the Wicked. Pifkh Thousand. With a 
Final Letter to the Council of King** College, and a Preface of Seven Pages 
in answer to Dr. Jelf '• Preface to the Third Edition of his Reaao^, &e. 
8to. sewed, 1«. 

MAURICE.— The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. 

By P. D. MAURICE, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. Crown 8vo. cl. lOf . 6d. 

*• No ■talMOMB, nopolItieiMktiio stadMt it hiiteiy, cuk Iklt to dtrire iostnietlOB from thii 
▼olame.**— fi|pM<al*r, Jan. IS. 

" Whatever obaeurity there may be in our anthor't other writing*, here at least there is none. 
We cannot bat rejoloe that M Is 40, and that thus so touch that is tnie and vsluablt beoom^s 
popolar.**— 5ffo/rt<A Eedetiattieai'Journal. 

*' Bvlnee n«i nerely nndiminlshcd but InereMAd inteUectaial po«rer. The Son« l» practical 
and healthy."— £nrlra* Jlevtew. April, 1868. 

** Has already stamped its impress deeply a^ the pabUe mind* and pconisevSo raiia its aattior 
to a higher position than ever as a leader or modem thought.**— A^'/M and Fateign SvongeHenl 
Iteviev, Jumt, 1868. 

*' A volume that will take rank with the best of Its class, and that will worthily occupy a place 
side by side with the sermons of Butler and Horsley."— £ri<u* ^mmtr, Jyrnt Ift, 1858. 

MAURICE.— Theological Essays. 

Second Edition, with a new Prefjice and other additions. By P. D. MAUJIICE, 
M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. Crown 8vo. oloth, 10s. M, 

*• They «re valuable as a eomiilete exposition of hit views of Chrlstisnlty— (he vlfews Of a man 
who Is powerfully influencing his generation, and who profoundly believes in revealed religion 
as a series of facts disclosing Ood's plan for educatii« Mut rcstortaf the human race,**— 
Spectator, AuguU 6, 1858, 

MAURICE.— An Essay on Eternal Life and Eternal Death, 

and the Preface to the new Edition of the " Theological Essays." By P. D. 
MAURICE, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. Crown 8to. sewed, 1#. 6d. 
* •»• PublisTied separately for the purchasers of the first e;dition. 

MAYOR.— Anthologia Latina Selecta. 

Two Vols, small Sue* Edited, with English Explanatory Notes^ by /. £. B.. 
MAYOR, M.A. Pellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, [^eparitiff. 
\* The Volumes will be sold separately. 

CoKTKNTS.— Vol. I. Select Epigrams of Catullus, Virgil, Claudian, Ausonius, 

with others from the Anthologia Latina. 
CoirrsHTs.— Vol. II. Select Epigrams of Martial. 

MAYOR.— Juvenal: chiefly from the Text of Jahn. 

With EngUsh Notes for the Use of Schools. By J. E. B. MAYOR, M.A. 
Pellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

*' A painstaking and critical edition.*— SpecMor. 

•• Exhibits sound and extensive scholarship.'*— CArftKan RetnenAraneer. 

** The learaiaff and taste of the editor are eminent.'*<~^MBneDi|^tii<s<. 

" Seholarlikeandsatisfketory."— Lti. Gem. 

** Intended for use in schools ; and well fitted for its purpose, hut also worthy of a pUee in the 
library of more advanced students. The editor. Besides seleetlOf a more correes text tban has 
yet appeared in this country, has taken immense pains to supply the student with a< valuable 
apparatus of acceuory matter in the shape of notes. The Life of Juvenal, which precedes the 
text. Is, like the notes, rich In useful faett and good authorities.**— ^(Armeum, Bte. 8, 1663. 



10 MACMILLilN k Doe's HJBIiICATIONS. 

HEBIVALB.— Sallast 

The Latin text, with English Kotes. By CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D. 
late Fellow and Tutor of Bt. John's College, CamMdge, ftc. Author of a 
'< Hirtoxy of Rome/' ftc. Crown 8to. cloth, 6#. 

•• Onr yoathftil alnsleal leholan an Uahly fi*mii«4 in beliif prorldMl with an Edition of 
teUuM tnm M aeoompltibed mi Sdttor u Mr. UuiHitr-'Athtiunam. 

•* This School Edition oT Salliut h prcclacly what ttw Sflbool Edition of a Latin author ought 
to be.**— IV Msaminer. 

. ••AatfiMllratadltfMi. TlMlncl4ibai«tM,wlitebtt««Uniant,«inclMtandverrhelpAiL" 
^Guardian. 

MINUGIUS FELIX.— THe Octavius of Minncias Felix. 

TnUMlaM into EngUah Yxy LORD HAIL£S. Fop. 8vo. doth, 3«. 6d. 

MOON.— Fresnel and his Followers. 

By R. MOON, M.A. Fellow of Queens' College, Cambridge. 8to. bds. S*. 

MOON.— A Beply to the AthensBom. 

By R. MOON, M.A. Fellow of Qneena* CoQeg*. 8vo. aewed, It. 

MOON.— Professor Challis and Professor Tardy. 

By R. MOON, M.A. Fellow of Queens* College. 8vo. sewed, 1«. 

MOON.-Light Explained. 

Part I. By R. MOON, M.A. FeUow of Queens' College. 8vo. sewed, 2«. 6d. 

MOOB.— Cambridge Theological Papers, comprising those 

given at the Voluntary Theological and Crosse Scholarship Exaaoinations. 
Edited, with References and Indices, by A. P. MOOR, M.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Sub- Warden of St. Augustine's College, Canterbury. 
8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d, 

NAPIEB.— Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Baleigh. 

Critical and Biographical Essays. By M AC VEY NAPIER, Esq. late Editor 
of the Edinburgh Review and of the Ettcffclopmiia Mritanniea. Post 8to. 
cloth, 7s. 6d, 

" The Etsay on Bacon flili up an Inportanfe ehapter In «h« kliitory of Phlloaoiihy The 

Esiay on Raleigh ii by (kr the tMit lilH of that nmarkabla man that hai hitherto been published." 
— 7%e Keonomi$t. 

** It brinft together all tha-r«liable inlbrraation fumlahed by the prbUod anthoriUm t u^ ■'<'* 
thereto the ■peelal merit of introdueinf fkcto preriously unknown, tnm nnpublished MSS., which 
Mr. Napier brotiyht to MghW—NoneortfbrmitL 

" Pull of instruction and entertainment.*'— ibfornmir POtt* Mtt^ S9, 1854. 

NIND.— Elopstock's Odes. Translated from the German. 

By W. NIND, M.A. FeUow of St. Peter's College. Fep. 8vo. el«th, U. 

NOBRIS.— Ten School-Boom Addresses. 

Edited by J. P. NORRIS, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, and one of Her 
Majes^'s Inspectors of Schools. ISmo. sewed, 8cf. 
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NOBRIS.~A Translation of Demosthenes on the Growh.' 

By J. P. NORBIS, M. A. Fdlov of lYiiiity College, and one of Her Majesty'v 
InspeototsofSchoolt. CroimSTO. 8«l 
" Admlnbly repreienUnf both th« style and lenie of the oriciul***— ^Meiuvum. 

NOBBISIAN Prize Essays: . 

1846. JONES (i. H.) 8vo. sewed, 1849. "VnilTTINGTON (E.) 8vo. 

2s. 6d. M8.4«.6d. 

Ift47. KIKGSBUR.Y {T. L.) «▼•. . 185S. JAMESON (F. J.} Fcp. 8to. 

sewed, 3s. Sd^ clotb, 2«. 

PAKKINSON.--A Treatise on Elementary Mechanics. 

With numerous Examples. By S. PARKINSON, M.A. Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of St. John's College, Cambiidgev i»r«fiBrin^, 

PAYN.— Poems. 

By JAMES PAYN. Pep. 8to. cloth, S». 
, ** Let' fliere always be a welcome for a volume of Poems so pleasant and refreshinff as these. . 
... .in the poet's tone then is siMeerity 4Md genial •wantttb, and in his simple ntteranM or pure 
sentiments, both refinement and winning beauty/*— iVoneef\/bnni«<. 

** Contain thoughts «l great heavty, too'lilcely tp escape the vapiA and irrefl^iive rttfda-."'- 
De Quineejft ** Grate and Gay,** vol. il.p. 187. 

** Mr. Payn hu considerable descrlptlTe powers, and a stem simplicity, flrom which we 
augur well."— irMffRtfutA* Review. 

** Mr. Payn's * Pygmalion* every artist may nad with adrantage.**—?^ BidUUr. 

** The happiness oC ytiuth and a sbnplicity that ia by no means a «mlversal gift of yontb, light 
up its pages } there is in Mr. Payn*s poems that keeping wbich is the sure result of an honest 
expression or«6eliag, and entire alwcnee of bathoa and bombast i ho has versatility of style to 
suit variety of topic."— 7%« Spectator. 

•* He who conceived and wrote die poem entitled * Pygmalion,* need not be tadebced to any 
previous writer for either matter or wanner ; ' Over the Fells* Is a poem of great and varied 
power and interest; * Love's Sacrifloe* might have beenwiitten by Crabbe when in bi:i most 
genial mood.**— TAe Britannia. 

PEROWNE.— Theocritus. 

The Greek Text, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatoiy, for the Use 
of Colleges and Schools. By the Rev. £.H. PJSROWNE, M.A. Fellow of Corpus 
Christ! College, Crown 8vo. INearljf Ready. 

PEROWNE.— "Al-Ac(jruniiieh." Elementary Arabic Grammar, 

with an English Translation. By J. J. S. PEROWNE, M.A. Fellow and 
Tutor of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

PHEAR.— Elementary Mechanics. 

Accompanied hy numerous Examples solved Geometrically. By J. B. 
PHEAR, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
8vo. cloth, IQs. 6d. 
** The task is well eucuted...*.... Bis arrangement is lodd, his pnoofii simpio and beautiAil.'* 
—The Edmatar. 

PHEAR.— Elementary Hydrostatics. 

Accompanied by numerous Examples. By J. B. PHEAR, M.A., Fellow and 
Mathematical Lecturer of Clare Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 
" An excellent introductory book. The definitions are very elesr4 the deseriptions and ex- 
planations are sufficiently ftiil and intelligible t ttre investigations aie siaqi4e and acieotiflc. Ttie 
examples greatly enhance its vaiue."~£iigluA Journal qf Bdacation^ March, 1853. 
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PIiiLTO.--Tlie Bepnblic of FUto. 

Traatlated into English, 'with Notes* By Two FeliowB of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, (J. LI. Davies M.A., and D. J* YaughoB, .K.A.) Ciown 8to. 
cloth«7«.fi4.. 

** A loiiiul and •ehoUrlj version done Into ebirfce Ex^llah/'^airiiiianBememAraneer. 

FEATT.—The Mathematical Principles of Mechaiiical 

Philosophy. By J. H. PRATT, M.A., Fellow of Gains College. 

*4* The labovi tv&rfe U no» out of Print: but the Part M Statics has been ri^edited 
by Mr. Todhunter, with numerous alterations and additions : the Part on Dynamics^ 
by Messrs. Tait and Steele^ is preparing* Tl^e other parts will be publivhed in sepa- 
rate forms,' improved and altered as may se6m needfUl. 

PBOCt£R.-~A History of the Book of Common Prayer: with 

a Rationale of its Offices. By the Rev. FRANCIS PROGT£|b[, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. Catharine Hall, apd Vicar of Witton, Noifqlk. Crown 9vo. 

, lln the. Press, 
, . *»* This is part of a series of Theological Manuals, now in progress. 

FUOELE.— An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections and 

.Algebraical Geometry. With a numerous collection of Easy Examples pro- 
gressively arranged, especially designed for the use of Schools and Beginness. 
By 6. HALE FUCK.LE, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge, Mathematical 
Master in the Royal Institution School, LiTerpool. Crown 9ro, oloth, 7s, 6d, 

** A better elementigry bMlt eo«ald not )>e Rut tato the h«nd« of a slud«Dt.**— J«Mnia{ ^ 
Education. 

** DUfiliQrt an Inttaaato ao4iULinl«ne« TriO) tlie diflteulttes likely to be felt, together with a 
aiagular apUtudeta renovhif thein.''->ilMen<naii, Apni 8, MM. 

QUINTILIAN.— QuintiUan, Book X. 

With a literal Translation. 12mo. sewed, 2s, 6d,, 

REICHEL.— The Iiord's Prayer and other Sermons. 

By C. P. REICHEL, B.D., Professor of Latin in the Queen's Uniteraity ; 
Assistant Preacher in the Parish Church, Belfast; and Chaplain to his Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland* Crown Svo, [/» the Press. 

THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. 

Crown 8to. sewed 2s. Bd. each Part. 

CoNTEKTs.— Part I. Christianity ifx xelatioD to its Ancient ftf»l Modern iAst»- 

gonists. 
CovTlsKTS.— Part II. On the Supernatural Element con^ined in the ^Elpistles, 

and its bearing on the argument. 
Contents.— Part III. The Miracles of the Gospels considered in their rela- 
tion to the principal featiuwa of the Christian Scheme. 
Which completes the work. lifeartjf ready, 

** We are charmed with the calm, lucid, and orderly treatment of this great question,**— 
JMeetie, Feb. 1653. 
•• Oalm and Invisible tegle. f^^'orM firtluk lUtoiewi, Nov. 18U. 

" Worthy of becoming ope of our standard works on the Christian ETidences.'*— iVeneoit/brai«r, 
• rtec.l5, 1852. 

*• AUe and powerftd* Its theme is not one that we can dftenM, but «re bear willing t«Umoay 
to the wrttef ■ «aiide«ir and to his puwers. "-^AOienwum. 
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lOBIMSON.— MdfMsions urged Tzpoa the St^te (m^gn^ciads 

Xtoth of Paty and Policy. An Essay which obtained the Maitland Prize in 
.t)ia ycwr 1962, Sf the ]|Lev« C. K. RQBINSON» Ji.A., Fellow and Atfistant 
Tutor of St. Catharine's Hall, Cambridge. Fcp. 8to. cloth, S«. 
•• In tbk Utile vol«m«, whieb «e hMrtilor n toa v metid ta our tmdtt% wr have ftmalUf >r«i^ht 
before m the eUims which CbrisUiui MiMions have on the State.**— CSkriiltan Examiner. 

BOSE (Henry John).— An Exposition of the Articles of the 

Church of Kngland. By the Rev. HENRY JOHN ROSE, RJ>« late PeUow 
of St. John's College, and Hulsean Lecturer In the University of Cambridge. 

iPreparing. 
*«* This is part of a Series 6f Theological Manuals noff in progress. 

SALLUST.-Sallust. 

The Latin Text, with English Notes. ByC. UBRIVALB, B.D., late Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John's College, Ci^nbridge, &c., Author of a " History of 
Rome," &c. Crown 8to. cloth, Ss. 
•' Our yonthfU elawi«*l Mh^Af« are highly fkvonred ti^ belof provided with, en Bdttion of 
Salloat flrom so aeeoinpli«hed an Editor as Mr. ICerivale.**— <lM<iu*iim. 

SIMPSON.— An Epitome of the History' of the English 

Church during the first Three Centuries and during the Time of the Refor- 
mation, adapted for the use of Students In the XTniversities and in Schools. 
With Examination Questions. 2d Edition, Improved. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

SMITH.— Arithmetic and Algebra, in theur Principles and 

Application: with numerous systematically arranged Examples, taken from 

the Cambridge Examination Paplets. With especial reference to the ordinary 

Examination for B. A. Degree. By BARNARD SMITH, M.A., Fellow of St. 

Peter's College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. cloth, IO5. 6d. 

*• A noflt uteftil pubUeation. The Rulei are stated with great cleameH. The examples are 

well'Sfleeted and worked out with just sufHoient detail without beinf encumbered by too minute 

explanations \ and there prevails throughout that just proportion of theorjr and praetips^ which 

is the crowning exeellenee of an elementary work.**— rA« Aee. Dr, Ptaeo€^, Dean nf Rfy. 

** Tutors preparing young men for College will and the book invaluable. I Auinot %nt think 
it most supersede all others.**— Kee. 8. Hawtre^, Mathematical Matter, Eton, 

SNOWBALL —The Elemei^ts of Plane ,and Spherical 

Trigonometry. Greatlyimproved and enlarged. By J. C. SNOWBALL, M. A. 

Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. A New and Cheaper(TH E EIOHTH) 

Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 64. 

*«* This edition has been carefully revised by the Author, and some important 

alterations and additions have been introduced. A large tdwon.h^w been made tq 

tkta OoUectiOn of EMa09>le$ for praetice. 

•« A new Edition of an old fsvomMa teat.book, Andaalmpniventent.on the seven that have 
' jK!eeedcd.it,i9 several respects* It has been eareftilly revised throughout; the methods for 
establishing the most important propneitions are superior : more than MO new exanplrs -taken 
flrom recent Examination Papers— have beep added ; and to crown all, the price has been re- 
duced. What more need be said to secure for it a welcome f^om those who wish to make 
themselves masters of tile Importaht subject of whidi it treaU r*~iflAeiuvum, JtforcA II, ISftS. 

dNOWBALIi.— An EIeiii^nta«y TmtisB on TAgoikDaittifS^l 

By C. J. SNOWBALL, M.A., Fellow of Stt, Johh'g CoDeg^, Cambridge. 
'Id Edition, 8yo, sowed} Si, ■ . / 
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WBSTCOTT.— An Introdactaon to the Study of the Canonical 

Epitiles; indudlng an attempt to determine t|ieir sepaxBte puipoees and 
mutual leUtioos. By B. F. WE8TC0TT, M.Am late FeUow of Trinity College, 
and Assistant Master in Harrow School. iShortly, 

This book la part of a series of Theological Manuals which are in progress. 

WILSON.— A Treatise on Dynamics. 

By W. P. WILSON, M. A., Fellov of St. John's, Camhridge, and Professor of 
Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast. 8vo. bda. te. M, 

WBIGHT.— Hellenica; or, a History of Greece in Greek, 

beginning with.'the Invasion of Xerxes, Part 1, ; as related by Diodorus and 
Thucydides. With Explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical, for the use of 
Schools. By J. Wright, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head- 
Master of Sutton Coldfleld Grammar School. I2mo. cloth, U. 6d. 

*«* This book la already Sn use in Rugby and other Schools. 

** The NotM are ezaetly of that ilhastratire and sufgesUve natare which the student at the 
eonmeneenwntorhJe eeune moat stands in need or, and which the scholar, who is also an ex- 
perienoad teacher, alone can 8uppl7.'*~£<(ii(WliaiMl nmee, April 1861. 

" A good plan well executed."— Guardiaiit April IS, 1868. 
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